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A GfENEEAL VIEW OE POSITIVISM 


“ We tire of thinkiag and even of acting; we never tire of loving.” 


In the following series of systematic essays upon Posi¬ 
tivism, the essential principles of the doctrine are first 
cofisidcrcd; I then point out the agencies by which its 
propjigafllon will be efiected; and I conclude by describing 
certain additional features indispensable to its complete¬ 
ness. My treatment of those questions will of course be 
summary : yet it will suffice, I hope, to overcome several 
excusable but unfounded prejcdices. It will enable any 
competent reader to assure himself that the new general 
doctrine aims at something more than satisfying the Intel¬ 
lect; that It is in •reality quite »s favourable to Feeling 
and^ljen to Imagination. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Fositivism consists essentially of a PhjJos(q)hy and a 
Polity. , These can nevdr be dissevered; the former being 
the basis, and the latter the end of one 90/nprelfensive 
system, in which our intellec*tual faculties find our social 
sympathies are brought^ into cldse correlation with each 
other. For, in the first place, the science of Society, 
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besides being more important than any other, suppKes the 
only logical and scientific link by which all our varied 
observations of phenomena can be brought into one con¬ 
sistent whole.* Of this science it is even more true than 
of any of the preceding sciences, that its real character 
cannot be understood without explaining its exact relation 
in all general features with the art corresponding to it. 
JTow here we find a coincidence which is assuredly not 
fortuitous. At the very time when the theory of society 
is being laid down, an immense sphere is opened for the 
application of that theory; the direction, namely, of the 
social regeneration of Western Europe. For, if we take 
another point of view, and look at the great crisis of 
modem history, as its character is displayed in the natural 
course of events, it becomes every day more evident Imw 
hopeless is the task of reconstructing political iri&titi:itions. 
without the previous remodelling of opinion and of life. 
To form then a satisfactory synthesis of all human concep¬ 
tions is the most urgent of our social wants: and it is 
needed equally for the sake of Order and of Progress. 
Il|j.iring the grudual accomplishment of this great philo¬ 
sophical work, a new moral power will arise spontaneously 
throughout the West, which, as its influenqp increases, 
willday down a definite basis for the reorganization of 
society. It will offer a general system of educatjpft for 
the adoption of all civilized nations, and by this means 
wifl*supply in every department of public and private life 
fixQd principles oPjudgment and of conduct.. Thus the 
intellectual movement and the social crisis will be brought 

• The eetablishment of this ^cat principle is the most iinp<titant result 
of my “System otPositive Philosophy." This work was published 1830-1842, 
with fee title of%Corme of Positire philosophy,” because it was based upon a 
course of lectures delirered 1826-1829. But since that time I have auvays 
given it the more appropriate hamo of System. Should the work reach a 
second edition, the correction wiU be maOT formally: meanwhile, this will, 
I hope, remove all misconceptien on the subject. 
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continually into close connection with each other. Both 
will (fombine to prepare the advanced portion of humanity 
for the acceptance of a true spiritual power, a power more 
coherent, as well as more progressive, than the noble hut 
premature attempt of mediasval Catholicism. 

*. Th^ primary object, then, of Positivism is twofold: to 
generglizef ohr scientific conceptions, and to systematise 
the art of social life. These are but two aspects of one 
and the same problem. They will form the subjects of 
the two first chapters of this work. I shall first explain 
the general spirit of the new philosophy. I shall then 
show its necessary connection with the whole course of 
that vast revolution which is now about to terminate imder 
its guidance in social reconstruction. 

^his will lead us naturally to another question. The 
regenerating doctrine cannot do its work without ad¬ 
herents : in what quarter should we hope to find them P 
Now, with individual exceptions of great value, we cannot 
expect the adhesion of any of the upper classes in society. 
They are all more or less imejer the infiuence of baseless 
metaphysical theories, and of aristocratic self-seekillg. 
They are absorbed in blind political agitation, and in dis¬ 
putes for the possession of the useless renmants of the, 
old theological anfl miVitary sysHm. Their action* only 
tenc!s«to prolong the revolutionary state indefinitely, and 
can neyerresult in true social renovation. 

Whether* we regard its intellectu^ character or its 
socijil objects, it is certain that Positivism must look ijse- ' 
where for support. It will find a welcome %n those classes 
only whose good sense has been left unimpaired by our 
vicious system of education, and whose generous sj^npa- 
thibs are allowed to develope themselves freely. It is 
among Women, therefore, and among the Working classes, 
that the heartiest supporters of the new doctrine be 
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foimd. It is intended, indeed, ultimately for all classes of 
society. But it wiU never gain mucli real influence over 
the higher ranks till it is forced upon their notice by these 
powerful patrons. When the work of spiritual reorgan¬ 
ization is completed, it is on them that its maintenance 
will principally depend; and so too, their comhinerf aid 
i^ecessary for its commencement. Having bht little influ¬ 
ence in political government, they are the more likely to 
appreciate the need of a moral government, the special 
object of which it will be to protect them against the 
oppressive action of the temporal power. 

In the third chapter, therefore, I shall explain the mode 
in which philosophers and working men will co-operate. 
Both have been prepared for this coalition by the general 
course which modem history has taken, and it offers now 
the only hope we have of really decisive action. We“8hall 
find that the efibrts of Positivism to regulate and devclopo 
the natural tendencies of the people, make it, even from 
the intellectual point of view, more coherent and com¬ 
plete. . t, 

®But there is Another and a more unexpected source from 
which Positivism will obtain support; and not till then 
will its true character md the full extent of ks construc¬ 
tive "power be appreemed. I shall show in the fourth 
chapter how eminently calculated is the Positive dCctrine 
to j'aise and regulate the social condition of Women. It 
is from the feminine aspect only that human life, whether 
individually or collectively considered^ can really be com¬ 
prehended as^a whole. For^ tlm only basis on which a 
system really embracing aU the requirements of life can 
be fcrmed, k^the subordination of intellect to social feel¬ 
ing: a subordination which wo find directly represented 
in the womanly type of charaote», whether regarded in its 
personal or social relations. 
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Although these questions cannot be treated fully in the 
present work, I hope to convince my readers that Posi¬ 
tivism is more in accordance with the spontaneous ten¬ 
dencies of the people and of women than Catholicism, and 
is therefore better qualified to institute a spiritual power. 
It shftuld be observed that the ground on which the sup¬ 
port of betlr these classes is obtained is, that Positivism 
is the only system which can supersede the various suV 
versivo schemes that are growing every day more danger¬ 
ous to all the relations of domestic and social life. Yet 
the tendency of the doctrine is to elevate the character of 
both of these classes; and it gives a most energetic sanc¬ 
tion to aU their legitimate aspirations. 

Thus it is that a philosophy originating in speculations 
of the most abstract character, is found applicable not 
merely \o every department of practical life, but also to 
the sphere of our moral nature. But to complete the 
proof of its universality I have still to speak of another 
very essential feature. I shall show, in spite of preju¬ 
dices which exist very naturi^ly on this point, that Posi¬ 
tivism is eminently calculated to call the Imaginative 
faculties into exercise. It is by these faculjj8a»4tect'lhe 
unity of human nature is most distinctly repfbsented: 
they are themselves intellectual, ^ut their field liQ^prin' 
cip^Ujr in our moral nature, and the ^lilt of their opera¬ 
tion is tq influence the active pm^s. The subjeij^ of 
women treslted in the fourth cl^ter, will lead me by a 
naljiral transition to speak yiF the fifth of the Estl^ptic 
aspects of Positivism. I shall attempt t» show that the* 
new doctrine by the very fact of embracing the whole 
range of human relations in the spirit of reality, ^^loses 
th6 true theory of Art, which has hitherto been so grteat 
a deficiency in our speculative conceptions. The prin¬ 
ciple of the theory is that, in co-ordinating the pAmary 
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functions of Humanity, Positivism places the Idealities of 
the poet midway between the Ideas of the phUosopher and 
the Realities of the statesman. We see from this theory 
how it is that the poetical power of Positivism cannot 
he manifested at present. We must wait until moral 
and mental regeneration has advanced far enough tft 
awaken the sympathies which naturally belo»g<;to it, and 
on which Art in its renewed state must depend for the 
future. The first mental and social shock once passed, 
Poetry will at last take her proper rank. She will lead 
Humanity onward towards a future which is now no 
longer vague and visionary, while at the same time she 
‘enables us to pay due honour to all phases of the past. 
The great object which Positivism sets before us indi¬ 
vidually and socially, is the endeavour to become mdre 
perfect. The highest importance is attached therefoxc to 
the' imaginative faculties, because in every sphere with 
which they deal they stimulate the sense of perfection. 
Limited as my explanations in this work must be, I shall 
be able to show that Positiijism, while opening out a new 
an«! wide field for art, supplies in the same spontaneous 
way new means of expression. 

I shall thus have sketched with some detail the true 
chardbter of the regenerating docj;rine^ All its principal 
aspects will have been considered. Beginning with its 
philosophical basis, I pass by natural transitions to its 
political purpose; thence, to its action upon‘the people, 
its influence with women, and lastly, to its esthetic pojjrer. 
In concluding *fchis work, which is but the introduction to 
a- larger treatise, I have only to speak of the conception 
whic^ \inite& all these various aspects. As summed up in 
the positivist* motto, Lme, Order, Progress, they lead* us 
to the conception of Humanity, which implicitly involves 
and ^ves new force to each of them. Rightly inter- 
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preting this conception, we view Positivism at last as a 
complete and consistent whole. The subject will natur¬ 
ally lead us to speak in general terms of the future pro¬ 
gress of social regeneration, as far as the history of the 
past enables us to foresee it. The movement originates 
Fmnce, and is limited at first to the great family of 
Western nations. I shall show that it will afterwards 
extend, in accordance with definite laws, to the rest\)f 
the white race, and finally to the other two great races 
of man. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF POSITIVISM. 

me object of ^HE objcct of all truG Philosophy is to frame 
to^'^pre’^nt a ® systom which shall comprehend human life 
oriSn ufeT under every aspect, social as well as individual. 
moSfXT ita embraces, therefore, the three kinds of phe- 
imperfections. noxnena of which our life consists. Thoughts, 
Feelings , andActions. Under all these aspects, the growth 
oF'^umanity is primarily spontaneous ; and tte basis 
upon'which all wise attempts to modify it should pro¬ 
ceed, can only be furnished by an exact acquaintance with 
the natural process. We are, however, able to modify 
this process systematically ^ and the importance of this 
is extreme, sinfle we can thereby greatly diminish the 
partial deviations, the disastrous delays, and the grave 
inconsistencies to which so complex a growtlv would be 
liablc^were it left entirely to itself. Tb efiect this neces¬ 
sary intervention is the proper sphere of politics.‘But 
a ri^ht conception cannot be formed of it withqpt the aid 
of the philosopher, whose business it is to • define and 
arngud the principles on which it is conducted. With Jhis 
.object in view,the philosopher endeavours to co-ordinate 
the various elements of man’s existence, so that* it may 
be conteived. ef theoretically as an integral whole. Ilis 
syntnesis can only be valid ih so far as it is an exact and 
complete representation of the .relations naturally exist- 
’ing. ' The first condition is therefore that these relations 
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be carefully studied. When the philosopher, instead of 
forming’ such a synthesis, attempts to interfere more 
directly with the course of practical life, ho commits the 
error of usurping the province of the statesman, to whom 
all practical measures exclusively belong. Philosophy and 
Volitifcs are the two principal functions of the great social 
organism.* Morality, systematically considered, forms t];^e 
connecting link and at the same time the line of demar¬ 
cation between them. It is the most important applica¬ 
tion of philosophy, and it gives a general direction to 
polity. Natural morality, that is to say the various 
emotions of our moral nature, will, as I have shown in 
my previous work, always govern the speculations of the 
one and the operations of the other. This I shall explain 
mbre fully. 

But tlie synthesis, which it is the social function of 
Philosophy to construct, will neither be real nor perma¬ 
nent, unless it embraces every department of humtyi 
nature, whether speculative, affective, or practical. These 
three orders of phenomena r^ct upon each other so in¬ 
timately, that any system which does ndt include.all*of 
them must inevitably be unreal and inadequate. Yet it 
is only in Jthe present day, when Philosophy is reaching^ 
the positive stage,* thaj; this which is her highesf and 
most essential mission can be fully apprehended. 

The theological synthesis depended exclu- ^he yieoio- 
sively upon* our affective nature; and to this 
is qjving its original supremacy and its ulti-. 
mate decline. For a long time its influ«nce 'll®"! “‘“re- 
over all* our highest speculations was paramoimt. This 
was especially the case during the Polytheistic pqfiod, 
whbn Imagination and Feeling stiU. retained their sway 
under very slight restraint from the reasoning faculties. 
Yet even during the time of its highest development. 
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intellectually and socially, theology exercised no real con¬ 
trol over practical life. It reacted,, of course, upon 'it to 
some extent, but the effects of this were in most cases far 
more apparent than real. There was a natural antagonism 
between them, which though at first hardly perceived, 
went on increasing till at last it brought about the hntir^ 
d^truction of the theological fabric. A system'so purely 
subjective could not harmonize with the necessarily objec¬ 
tive tendencies and stubborn realities of practical life. 
Theology asserted aU phenomena to be imdcr the dominion 
of Wills more or less arbitrary: whereas in practical life 
men were led more and more clearly to the conception 
of invariable Laws. For without laws human action would 
have admitted of no rule or plan. In consequence of 
this utter inability of theology to deal with practical I3e, 
its treatment of speculative and even of moral problems 
was exceedingly imperfect, such problems being all more 
or less dependent on the practical necessities of life. To 
present a perfectly synthetic view of human nature was, 
then, impossible as fong ijs the influence of theology 
lasted ; because the Intellect was impelled by Feeling 
and by the Active powers in two totally different direc- 
^ tions. The failure of all metaphysical attempts to form 
a syffthesis need not be dwelt upojj. here. Metaphysicians, 
in spite of their claims to absolute truth, have neva>1been 
abl#^ to supersede theology in questions of feeling, and 
have proved still more inadequate in practical questions. 
Ontology, even w'hen it was most triumphant in, the 
schools, was always limited to subjects of a purely intel¬ 
lectual nature; and even here its abstractions, useless in 
theqfselves, ^^alt only with the case of individual de¬ 
velopment, the metaphysical spirit being thoroughly” in¬ 
compatible with the social point of view. In my work 
on f ositive Philosophy I have clearly proved that it 
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constitutes only a transitory phase of mind, and is totally 
inad^uate for any constructive purpose. For a time it 
was supreme ; but its utility lay simply in its revolution¬ 
ary tendencies. It aided the preliminary development of 
Humanity by its gradual inroads upon Theology, which, 
^ough in ancient times entrusted with the solo direction 
of society,*hifd long since become in every respect utterly 
retrograde. 

But all Positive speculations owe their first tive\pwfOTi- 
origin to the occupations of practical life; and, 
consequently, they have always given some in¬ 
dication of their capacity for regulating our active powers, 
which had been omitted from every former synthesis. 
Their value in this respect has been and still is materi- 
alfy impaired by their tvant of breadth, and their isolated 
and incoherent character; hut it has always been instinc-, 
tively felt. The importance that we attach to theories 
which teach the laws of phenomena, and give us the 
power of prevision, is chiefly due to the fact that they 
alone can regulate our othe^jvise blind action upon the 
external world. Hence it is that whfle the Positive 
spirit has been growing more and more theoretical, and 
has gradually extended to every department of speculation,^ 
it has never lost tlie practical tendencies, which it ddHved 
froni its source; and this even in the case of researches 
useless iu#themselves, and only to be justified as logical 
exercises. From its first origin in inathematics and as- 
troqpmy, it has always shown its tendency to systematize 
the whole of our conceptions in every new* subject which 
has been brought within the scope of its fundamental 
principle. It exercised for a long time*^a moSi^dng 
influence upon theological and metaphysical principles, 
which has gone on inereasing; and since the time of 
Descartes and Bacon it • has become evident that*it is 
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destined to supersede them altogether. 'Positivism has 
gradually taken possession of the preliminary sciencfes of 
Physics and Biology, and in these the old system no 
longer prevails. All that remained was to complete the 
range of its influence by including the study of social 
phenomena. For this study metaphysics had proved in^ 
cqppetent; by theological thinkers it had only been pur¬ 
sued indirectly and empirically as a condition of govern¬ 
ment. I believe that my work on Positive Philosophy 
has so far supplied what was wanting. I think it must 
now be clear to all that the Positive spirit can embrace 
the entire range of thought without lessening, or rather 
with the effect of strengthening its original tendency to 
regulate practical life. And it is a further guarantee 
for the stability of the new intcMcctual synthesis that 
Social science, which is the final result of our researches, 
gives them that systematic character in which they had 
hitherto been wanting, by supplying the only connecting 
link of which they all admit. 

This conception is ^roadjt adopted by all true thinkers. 
A£ must now acknowledge that the Positive spirit tends 
necessarily towards the formation of a comprehensive and 
,,durable system, in which every practical as well as specu¬ 
lative subject shall be included!. Put such a system would 
. still be far from realising that universal character without 
which Positivism would be incompetent tot supersede 
Theology in the spiritual government of Hunianity. For 
thsp element which really preponderates in every human 
being, that i^ to say. Affection, would still be left un¬ 
touched. This element it is, ani this only, which gives, 
a stimulus aM direction to the other two parts of our 
nature: without it the one would waste its force infill- 
conceived, or, at least, useless studies, and the other in 
barren or even dangerous contention. With this immense 
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deficiency the fcombination of onr theoretical and active 
powers would be fruitless, because it would lack the only 
principle which could ensure its real and permanent sta¬ 
bility. The failure would be even greater than the 
failure of Theology in dealing with practical questions; 
for tbffe unity of human nature cannot really be made to 
depend either on the rational or the active faculties.' In 
the life of the individual, and, stiU more, in the life of 
the race, the basis of unity, as I shall show in the fourth 
chapter, must always be feeling. It is to the fact that 
theology arose spontaneously from feeling that its influence 
is for the most part due. And although theology is now 
palpably on the decline, yet it will stiU retain, in principle 
at least, some legitimate claims to the direction of society 
so* long as the new philosophy fails to occupy this im¬ 
portant vantage-ground. Wo come then to the final con¬ 
ditions with which the modem synthesis must comply. 
Without neglecting the spheres of Thought and Aefion 
it must also comprehend the moral sphere; and the very 
principle on which its claim imiversality rests must be 
derived from Feeling. Then, and not tfll^fcn, can the 
claims of theology be finally set aside. For then the new 
system will have surpassed the old in that whifch is the 
one essential purpose qf ail general doctrines. It*will 
have'^hown itself able to efiect what no other doctripe 
has done, that is, to bring the three primary element% of 
our nature Into harmony. If Positivism were to prove 
incapable of satisfying this condition, we must giveiwp 
all hope of systematization of any kind. R)r while Posi¬ 
tive principles, are now sufficiently developed to neutralize 
those of Theology, yet, on the other hand,*Jhe infiq^nce ^ 
of theology would continue to be far greater. Hence it 
is that many conscientious thinkers in the present day 
are so incHned to despair for the future of society. They 
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see that the old principles on which society has been 
governed must finally become powerless. What' they 
do not see is that a new basis for morality is being 
gradually laid down. Their, theories are too imperfect 
and incoherent to show them the direction towards which 
the present time is ultimately tending. It must be owned, 
tpo, that their view seems home out by the* pfesent cha¬ 
racter of the Positive method. "While all allow its utility 
in the treatment of practical, and even of speculative, 
problems, it seems to most men, and very naturally, quite 
unfit to deal with questions of morality. 

In human closcr examination they will see 

?teJforein”e reason to rectify their judgment.^ They wQ! 
mm'^AffeetTon hardncss with which Positive 

Lir^eiel science has been justly reproached, js due to 
ment. Speciality and want of purpose with which 

it has hitherto been pursued, and is not at all inherent 
in its nature. Originating as it did in the necessities of 
our material nature, which for a long time restricted it to 
t^ jtudy of the inorganic^ world, it has not tiU now be- 
cftme- suffitHln^ly complete or systematic to harmonize 
well with our moral nature. But now that it is brought 
to bear upon social questions, which for theo future will 
form its most important field, ,it loses all the defects 
peculiar to its long period of infancy. The very attribute 
oforeality which is claimed by the new philosophy, leads 
it to treat aU subjects from the moral still mdre than from 
tha intellectual side. The necessity of assigniug *with 


exact truth iSie place occupied by the intellect and by 
the heart in the organization of human nature and of 
soc«3ty, lead# to the decision that Affection must be the 
central point of the synthesis. In the treatment of social 
questions Positive science will‘be found utterly to dis- 
car(f those proud illusions of the supremacy of reason. 
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to which, it had been liable during its preliminary stages. 
Ratifying, in this respect, the common experience of men 
even more forcibly than Catholicism, it teaches us that in¬ 
dividual happiness and public welfare are far more depen¬ 
dent upon the heart than upon the intellect. But, in- 
^pendently of this, the question of co-ordinating the 
faculties of ®ur nature will convince us that the onlj^ 
basis on which they can be brought into harmonious 
union, is the preponderance of Affection over Reason, 
and even over Activity. 

The fact that intellect, as well as social sympathy, is 
a distinctive attribute of our nature, might lead us to 
suppose that either of these two might be supreme, and 
therefore that there might be more than one method of 
establishing unity. The fact, however, is that there is 
only one* because these two elements are by no means 
equal in their fitness for assuming the first place. Whether 
we look at the distinctive qualities of each, or at the 
degree of force which they possess, it is easy to see that 
the only position for which t^c intellect is permanently 
adapted is to be the servant of the social'sympathies. ^f, 
instead of being content with this honourable post, it 
aspires to l|pcome supreme, its ambitious aims, which are 
never realised, result simply in the most deplorable ^is- 
orderf 

Even wi{jli the individual, it is impossible to establj^h 
permanent harmony between our various impulses, except 
by ^ving complete supremacy to the feeling whip|h 
prompts the sincere and habitual desire oft doing good. 
This feeling is, no douBt, like the rest, in itself blind; 
it has to learn from reason the right meama of ohtjpn- 
ing Tsatisfaction; and our acti'^e faculties are then called 
into requisition to apply those *means. But common 
.experience proves that after all the principal condftion 
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of right action is the benevolent impulse; with the ordi¬ 
nary amount of intellect and activity that is found in 
men this stimulus, if well sustained, is enough to direct 
our thoughts and energies to a good result. Without 
this habitual spring of action they would inevitably waste 
themselves in barren or incoherent efforts, and speedily 
relapse into their original torpor. Unity tin<. our moral 
nature is, then, impossible, except so far as affection pre¬ 
ponderates over intellect and activity. 

The proper True as this fundamental principle is for the 
tSiMt’V^the individual, it is in public life that its necessity 
so3S“ °sym- demonstrated most irrefutably. The 

pathies. problem is in reaKty the same, nor is any dif¬ 
ferent solution of it required; only it assumes such in¬ 
creased dimensions, that less uncertainty is felt as to ‘the 
method to be adopted. The various beings whom it is 
sought to harmonize have in this case each a separate 
existence; it is clear, therefore, that the first condition 
of co-operation must be sought in their own inherent 
tendency to universal lovc.^^^ No calculations of self-interest 
crn rival this Social instinct, whether in promptitude and 
breadth of intuition, or in boldness and tenacity of pur¬ 
pose. True it is that the benevolent emotipns have in 
moSc cases less intrinsic energy than the selfish. But they 
have this beautiful quality, that social life not only pfermits 
tl^pir growth, but stimulates it to an almost unlimited 
extent, while it holds their antagonists in constant check, 
ti^deed the incre^ing tendency in the former to prevail 
over the latter is the best measure by which to judge of 
the progress of Ilumanity. Bht the intellect may do 
mi^lf to confirm their influence. It may strengthen social' 
feeling by diffusing juster Views of the relations in which 
the various parts of society stand to each other; or it may 
guiSe its application by dwelling on the lessons which thei„ 
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past oifers to the future. It is to this honourable service 
that the new philosophy would direct our intellectual 
powers. Here the highest sanction is given to their 
operations, and an exhaustless field is opened out for them, 
from which far deeper satisfaetion may be gained than 
fcom fhe approbation of the learned societies, or from 
the puerila d^ecialities with which they are at presenj 
occupied. 

In fact, the ambitious claims which, ever since the 
hopeless decline of the theological synthesis, have been 
advanced by the intellect, never were or could be realized. 
Their only value lay in their solvent action on the the¬ 
ological system when it had become hostile to progress. 
The intellect is intended for service, not for empire; 
when it imagines itself supreme, it is really only obeying 
the personal instead of the social instincts. It never acts 
• independently of feeling, be that feeling good or bad. 
The first condition of command is force; now reason has 
but light; the impulse that moves it must come from else¬ 
where. The metaphysical Utopias, in which a life of 
pure contemplation is hold out as the hipest ideal, • at¬ 
tract the notice of our men of science ; but are really 
nothing but illusions of pride, or veils for dishonest 
schemes. True, there is.a genuine satisfaction in theTict 
of disoovering truth; but it is not sufficiently intense to 
be an habitual guide of conduct. Indeed, so feeble ^ 
our intellect that the impulse of some passion is neeessary 
to di^pet and sustain it in almost every effort. When thr 
impulse comes from kindly feeling it attract# attention on 
account of its rarity or value ; when it springs fi;om the 
selfish motives of glory, ambition, or gain, if^ is too cqpi- 
mon*to be remarked. This is usually the onlj'^ difference 
between the two cases. It does indeed occasionally hap- 
•pen that the intellect is actuated by a sort of passion*for 

.2 
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truth in itself, without any mixture of pride or vanity. 
Yet, in this case, as in every other,, there is intense egotism 
in exercising the mental powers irrespectively of all social 
objects. Positivism, as I shall afterwards explain, is even 
more severe than Catholicism in its condemnation of this 
type of character, whether in metaphysiciaps or in min 
pf science. The true philosopher would conteidfer it a most 
culpable abuse of the opportunities which civilization 
affords him for the sake of the wclfare of society, in lead¬ 
ing a speculative life. 

We have traced the Positive principle from its origm 
in the pursuits of active Ufe, and have seen it extending 
successively to every department of speculation. We 
now find it, in its maturity, and that as a simple result 
of its strict adherence to fact, embracing the sphere of 
affection, and making that sphere the central point of its 
synthesis. It is henceforth a fundamental doctrine of 
Positivism, a doctrine of as great political as philosophi¬ 
cal importance, that the Heart preponderates over the 


Intellect. 

^ It is true that this doctrine, which is the 
only basis for establishing harmony in our 
nature, had been, as I before remarked, instine- 
ti^^ly accepted by theological systems. Put it 


Under The- 
olo^ the in* 
tellect was the 
slave of the 
heart; under 
Positivism, its 
servant. 


was one of the fatalities of society in its prehminary 


ph^se, that the doctrine was coupled with an error which, 


after a time, destroyed all its value. In abknowledging 
^e superiority of the heart the intellect was reduced to 
abject submifesion. Its only chance of growth lay in 
resistoce to the established system. This course it fol- 
lov'ed with; jncreasing effect, till after twenty centuries of 
insurrection, the system collapsed. The natural result of 
the process was to stimulate metaphysical and scientific 
priie, and to promote views subversive of all social order. 
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But Positivism, while systematically adopting the prin¬ 
ciple here spoken of as the foundation of individual and 
social discipline, interprets that principle in a different 
way. It teaches that while it is for the heart to suggest 
our problems, it is for the intellect to solve them. Now 
the int^ect was at first quite inadequate to this task, for 
which a loiig*and laborious training was needed. Thei 
heart, therefore, had to take its place, and in defaidt of 
objective truth, to give free play to its subjective inspira¬ 
tions. But for these inspirations, aU progress, as I showed 
in my “ System of Positive Philosophy,” would have 
been totally impossible. For a long time it was neces¬ 
sary that they should be believed absolutely; but as soon 
as our reason began to mould its conceptions upon obser¬ 
vations,’ mgre or less accurate, of the external world, these 
supernatural dogmas became inevitably an obstacle to its S', 
growth. Here lies the chief source of the important 
modifications which theological belief has successively 
undergone. No further modifications are now possible 
without violating its essential pFinciples; anj^ since, mean¬ 
time, Positive science is assuming every day larger pro¬ 
portions, the conflict between them is advancing with 
increasing vdiemcnce,and danger. The tendency on 
one- side is becoming mo»e retrograde, on the other more 
revolutionary; because the impossibility of reconciling the 
two opposin^forces is felt more and more strongly. Nevdlr 
was this position of affairs more manifest»than irow. The 
restoration of theology to its original powej, supposing 
such a thing were possiblp, would have the most degrad¬ 
ing influence on the intellect,, and, consequeijtly, om the 
character also ; since it would ijivolve the admission tPht • 
our views of scientific truth were to be strained into ac¬ 
cordance with our wishes hnd our wants. Therefore jcio 
important step in the progress of Humanity can now be 
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made without totally abandoning the theological principle. 
The only service of any real value which it still renders, is 
that of forcing the attention of Western Europe, by the 
very fact of its reactionary tendencies, upon the greatest 
of all social questions. It is owing to its influence that 
the central point of the new synthesis is placecf in our 
<moral rather than our intellectual nature^nd this in 
spite of every prejudice and habit of thought that has 
been formed during the revolutionary period of the last 
five centuries. And while in this, which is the primary 
condition of social organization, Positivism proves more 
efficient than Theology, it at the same time terminates the 
disunion which has existed so long between the intellect 
and the heart. For it follows logically from its princi¬ 
ples, and also from the whole spirit of the system, that 
the intellect shall be free to exercise its full share of in¬ 
fluence in every department of human life. When it is 
said that the intellect should be subordinate to the heart, 
what is meant is, that the intellect should devote itself 
exclusively to^the problents which the heart suggests, the 
Ultimate object being to find proper satisfaction for our 
various wants. Without this limitation, experience has 
shown too clearly that i<i would alqiost always follow its 
natural bent for useless or insoluble questions, which are 
the most plentiful and the easiest to deal with. B%t when 
aftiy problem of a legitimate kind has been once proposed, 
it is the sole judge of the method to be pursued, and of 
^e utility of the results obtained. Its province i8^to en¬ 
quire into t^e present, in order, to foresee the future, and 
to discover the means of improving it. In this province 
it*Is not to' be interfered with. In a word the intellect is 
to be the servant of the heart, not its slave. Under these 
two correlative conditions the Elements erf our nature will 
at last be brought into harmony. The equilibrium of 
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these two elements, once established, is in little danger 
of being disturbed. For since it is equally favourable 
to both of them, both will bo interested in maintaining 
it. The fact that Reason in modern times has become 
habituated to revolt, is no ground for supposing that it 
will alt^ays retain its revolutionary character, even when 
its legitimate tlaims have been fully satisfied. Supposing 
the case to arise, however, society, as I shall show after¬ 
wards, would not be without the means of repressing any 
pretensions that were subversive of order. There is an¬ 
other point of view which may assure us that the position 
given to the heart under the new system will involve no 
danger to the growth of intellect. Love, when real, ever 


desires light, in order to attain its ends. The influence of 
true feeling is as favourable to soimd thought as to wise 
activity. 

* Our doctrine, therefore, is one which ren- 
dors hypocrisy and oppression alike impossible. he«ti8thes«^ 
And it now stands forward as the result of all PMutv* 
the efibrts of the past, for the*regeneration of 
order, which, whether considered individuatly or socialljiy 


is so deeply compromised by the anarchy of the present 
time. It establishes a fundamental principle by which 
true philosophy and souqd polity are brought into dRr- 
relatio»; a principle which can be felt as well as proved, 
and which i» at once the key-stone of a system and a basis 
of government. I shall show, moreover,,in the fifth chap¬ 
ter that the doctrine is as rich in esthetic beauty as ia 
philosophical power and in social influence.* This wiU 
complete the proof of its efficacy as the centre of a 
universal system. Viewed ?rom the mordj,* scientific, 
or poetical aspect, it ia equally valuable; and it is the 
only principle which can bring Humanity safely through 
the most formidable crisis that she has ever yet unJer- 
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gome. It will be now clear to all that tbe force of de¬ 
monstration, a force peculiar to modem times, and wbicb 
still retains much of its destructive character, becomes 
matured and elevated by Positivism. It begins to develop 
constructive tendencies, which will soon be developed more 
largely. It is not too much, then, to say that Po^tivism, 
notwithstanding its speculative origin, offers as much 
Ito natures of deep sympathy as to men of highly culti¬ 
vated intellects, or of energetic character. 

oij-eettveia- The Spirit and the principle of the synthesis 
tem; External which all truc philosophers should endeavour 
World, as re- to establish, have now been defined. I pro- 

Tealed by j , „ 1 • .1 1 .1. . 1 1, 

Science. ceed to explain the method that should be 
followed in the task, and the peculiar difficulty with which 
it is attended. 

The object of the synthesis will not be secured until 
it embraces the whole extent of its domain, the moral 
and practical depai^tmcnts as well as the intellectual. But 
these three departments cannot be dealt with simultane¬ 
ously. They follow an <^yder of succession which, so far 
^om dissevei'ing them from the whole to which they 
belong, is seen when carefully examined to be a natural 
result of their mutual dependence. The truth is, and it 
is’h truth of great importance^^ tha't Thoughts must be 
systematised before Feelings, Feelings before Acti«ns. It 
if, doubtless, owing to a confused apprehension of this 
truth that philosophers hitherto, in framing their systems 
itff human nature, have dealt almost exclusively with our 
intellectual facidties. 

The necessity of commencing with the co-ordination of 
i^as is not merely due to the fact that the relations of 
these being more simple and more susceptible of <Jemon- 
stration, form a useful logical preparation for the re- 
m&der of the task. On closer examination we find a 
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more important, thougli less obvious reason. If this first 
portion of tbe work bo once efficiently performed, it is the 
foundation of all tbe rest. In what remains no very seri¬ 
ous difficulty will occur, provided always that We content 
ourselves with that degree of completeness which the ulti¬ 
mate purpose of the system requires. 

To give.such paramount importance to this portion of 
the subject may seem at first sight inconsistent with th8 
proposition just laid down, that the strength of the intel¬ 
lectual faculties is far inferior to that of the other elements 
of our nature. It is quite certain that Feeling and Activity 
have much mo^e to do with any practical step that we 
take than pure Reason. In attempting to explain this 
paradox, we come at last to the peculiar difficulty of this 
grtfat problem of human Unity. 

The first condition of unity is a subjective principle; 
and this principle in the Positive system is the subordina¬ 
tion of the intellect to the heart. Without this the unity 
that we seek can never be placed on a permanent basis, 
whether individually or collectively. It is essential to 
have some influence sufficiently powerful to produce .con¬ 
vergence amid the heterogeneous and often antagonistic 
tendencies pf so complex an organism as ours. But this 
first condition, indi^ensable as it is, would be quite insuf- 
ficieili for the purpose, without some objective basis, exist¬ 
ing indepeijdently of ourselves in the external world. That 
basis consists for us in the laws or Order of the phenoAena 
by -v^ch Humanity is regulated. The subjection of humm 
life to this order is incontestable; and as soon as the intel¬ 
lect has enabled us to coAprehend it, it becomes possible for 
the feeling of love to exercisb a controlling imfluendb over 
our'Ascordant tendencies. ThiS, then, is the mission allowed 
to the intellect in the Pceitive s^thesis; in this sense it 
is that it should be consecrated to the service of the heart. 
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I liave said that our conception of human unity must 
be totally inadequate, and, indeed, cannot .deserve the 
name, so long; as it does not embrace every element ot 
our nature. But it would be equally fatal to the com¬ 
pleteness of this great conception to think of human na¬ 
ture irrespectively of what lies outside it. A purely sub¬ 
jective unity, without any objective basis, would be simply 
impossible. In the first place any attempt to co-ordinate 
man’s moral nature, without regard to the external w orld, 
supposing the attempt feasible, would have very little per¬ 
manent influence on our happiness, whether collectively 
or individually; since happiness depends so largely upon 
our relations to all that exists around us. Besides this 
we have to consider the exceeding imperfection of our 
nature. Self-love is deeply implanted in it, and when left 
to itself is far stronger than Social Sympathy, 'the social 
instincts w'ould never gain the mastery were they not sus¬ 
tained and called into constant exercise by the economy 
of the e.xtemal world, an influence which at the same 


time checks the power of thp selfish instincts. 

I tth If ^ understand this economy aright, we must 
ish ^ affections remember that it embraces not merely the inor- 
thc unecifish ganic world, but also the phenonicna of our 
I strengthened. cxistcncc. The phcndmeua of human life, 

though more modifiable than any others, are yet ei^ually 
sujpject to invariable laws ; laws W'hich form tlv) principal 
obje'ets of Positive speculation. Now the benevolent affec¬ 
tions, which themselves act in harmony with the la^s of 
social develojAnent, incline us to submit to all other laws, 
as soon as the intellect has discovered their existence. 


Thg pDssibiliffy of moral unify depends, therefore, even in 
the case of the individual^ but still more in that of softety, 
upon the necessity of recognizing our subjection to an 
external power. By this means our self-regarding instincts . 
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aro rendered susceptible of discipline. In themselves 
they aro strong enough to neutralize aU sympathetic 
tendencies, were it not for the support that the latter 
find in this External Order. Its discovery is due to the 
intellect; which is thus enlisted in the service of feeling, 
with tlfe ultimate purpose of regulating action. ^ 

Thus it is that an intellectual synthesis, or systematic 
study of the laws of nature, is needed on far higher 
grounds than those of satisfying our theoretical faculties, 
wliich aro, for the most part, very feeble, even in men 
who devote themselves to a life of thought., It is needed, 
because it solves at once the most difficult problem of 
the moral synthesis.. The higher impulses within us are 
brought under the influence of a powerful stimulus from 
without. By its means they are enabled to control our 
discordant impulses, and to maintain a state of harmony 
■ towards which they have always tended, but which, with¬ 
out such aid, could never be realised. Moreover, this con¬ 
ception of the order of nature evidently supplies the basis 
for a synthesis of human action; for the efficacy of our 
actions depends entirely upon their confirmity to thjp 
order. But this part of the subject has been fuUy ex- 
iflained in ^ny previous work, and I need not enlarge 
upon it further. As soon as the synthesis of mental c«li- 
coptid»s enables us to form a synthesis of feelings, it is 
clear that there will be no very serious difficulties in cop- 
structing a synthesis of actions. Unity of action depends 
upon,unity of impulse, and unity of design ; and thus w;^ 
find that the co-ordination of human natur#, as a whole, 
depends ultimately upon *thc co-ordination of mental con¬ 
ceptions, a subject which seemed at first of ct)inparativ|ly 
sligBt importance. 

The subjective principle of Bositivism, that is, the sub¬ 
ordination of the intellect to the heart, is thus fortifieef by 
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an objective basis, the immutable Necessity of tbe external 
world; and by this means it becomes possible to bring 
human life within the influence of social sympathy. The 
superiority of the new synthesis to the old is even more 
evident under this second aspect than under the first. In 
theological systems the objective basis was suppKed by 
spontaneous belief in a supernatural Will. Now, whatever 
{he degree of reality attributed to these fictions, they all 
proceeded from a subjective source; and therefore their 
influence in most cases must have been very confused and 
fluctuating. In respect of moral discipline they cannot 
be compared either for precision, for force, or for stability, 
to the conception of an invariable Order, actually existing 
without us, and attested, whether we will or no, by every 
act of our existence. ‘ 

Our cqncep- This fundamental doctrine of Positivism is 
teraai Order not to be attributed in tbe full breadth of its 
dually "rtow- meaninffs to any single thinker. It is the slow 
earnest times, result ot a vast proccss carried out in separate 
“mpiete.* departments, w!|jich began with the first use of 
0 |ir intellectuafl powers, and which is only just completed 
in those who exhibit those powers in their highest form. 
During the long period of her infency Humanity has been 
preparing this the most precious of her intellectual attain¬ 
ments, as tho basis for the only system of life wWch is 
permanently adapted to our nature. The doalrine has to 
be demonstrated in all the more essential cases from obser- 
«ation only, except so far as we admit argument, from 
analogy. Deductive argument is not admissible, except 
in such cases as are evidently compounded of others in 
wljjcfi the ‘^oof given has been sufficient. Thus, for 
instance, we are authorised by sound logic to assert the 
existence of laws of weather; though most of these are 
stilT, and, perhaps, always wili be, unknown. For it is. 
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cleap that meteorological phenomena result from a com¬ 
bination of astronomical, physical, and chemical influences, 
each of which has been proved to be subject to invariable 
laws. But in all phenomena which are not thus reducible, 
we must have recourse to inductive reasoning; for a prin¬ 
ciple i^hich is the basis of all deduction cannot be itself 
deduced. Hctice it is that the doctrine, being so entirely 
foreign as it is to our primitive mental state, requires suen 
a long course of preparation. Without such preparation 
even the greatest thinkers could not anticipate it. It is 
true that in some cases metaphysical conceptions of a law 
have been formed before the proof really required had 
been furnished. But they were never of much service, 
except so far as they generalized in a more or less con¬ 
fused way the analogies naturally suggested by the laws 
which had actually been discovered in simpler phenomena. 
Besides, such assertions always remained very doubtful 
and very barren in result, until they were based upon 
some outline of a really Positive theory. Thus, in spite 
of the apparent potency of tips metaphysical method, to 
which modem intellects are so addicted,*the conceptipn 
of an External Order is still extremely imperfect in many 
of the most cultivated minds, because they have not veri¬ 
fied it sufiiciently in the .most intricate and important iSiass 
of phenomena, the phenomena of society. I am not, of 
course, speaking of the few thinkers who accept my 4is" 
covery of the principal laws of Sociology. Sucl^xmcer- 
tainty in a subject so closely related to all others, producjs 
great confusion in men’s minds, and afiectif their percep¬ 
tion of an invariable orSer, even in the simplest subjects. 
A proof of this is the utter delusion intb-whiefi ipost^ 
geometricians of the present clay have fallen with respect 
to what they call the Calculus of Chances; a conception 
which presupposes that the phenomena considered are not 
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subject to law. Tbe doctrine, therefore, cannot be ■con¬ 
sidered as firmly established in any one case, until it has 
been verified specially in every one of the primary cate¬ 
gories in which phenomena may be classed. But now 
that this difficult condition has really been fulfilled by the 
few thinkers who have risen to the level of their a*ge, we 
have at last a firm objective basis on which to establish 
t£e harmony of our moral nature. That basis is, that all 
'events whatever, the events of our own personal and 
social life included, are always subject to natural rela¬ 
tions of sequence and similitude, which in all essential 
t respects lie beyond the reach of our interference. 

Even where This, then, is the external basis of our 
UstafTujnceon sj’nthesis, which includes the moral and prac- 
iB*’of the^^eat- faculties, as well as the speculative. ‘It 
eat value. rcsts at cvcry point upon the unchangeable 
Order of the world. The right understanding of this 
order is the principal subject of our thoughts : its prepon¬ 
derating influence determines the general course of our 
feelings; its gradual improvement is the constant object 
of*, our actions? To form a more precise notion of its 
influence, let us imagine that for a moment it were really 
to cease. The result would be that our intellectual facul- 
‘tiesfafter wasting themselves in wild extravagances, would 
sink rapidly into incurable sloth ; our nobler fealings 
wopld be unable to prevent the ascendancy ofi the lower 
instincts; and our active powers would abandon them¬ 
selves to purposeless agitation. Men have, it is true, Jieen 
for a long tiiAe ignorant of this Order. Nevertheless we 
have been always subject to it ;* and its influence has 
always* tended, though without our knowledge, to control 
our whole being; our actions first, and subsequently ‘our 
thoughts, and even our afiections. As we have advanced 
in our knowledge of it, our thoughts have become less 
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vague, our desires less capricious, our conduct less arbi¬ 
trary. And now tbat we are able to grasp tbe full mean¬ 
ing of tbe conception, its influence extends to every part 
of our conduct. For it teacbes us that the object to be 
aimed at in the eeonomy devised by man, is wise develop¬ 
ment of the irresistible economy of nature, which' cannot 
be amended tiU it is first studied and obeyed. In some 
departments it has the character of fate; that is, it admits 
of no modification. But even here, in spite of the super¬ 
ficial objections to it which have arisen from intellectual 
pride, it is necessary for the proper regulation of human 
life. Suppose, for instance, that man were exempt from 
the necessity of living on the earth, and were free to 
pass at will from one planet to another, the very notion 
of' society would be rendered impossible by the licence 
which each individual would have to give way to what¬ 
ever unsettling and distracting impulses his nature might 
incline him. Our propensities are so heterogeneous and 
BO deficient in elevation, that there would be no fixity or 
consistency in our conduct, bpt for these insurmountable 
conditions. Our feeble reason may fret &t such restrje- 
tions, but without them all. its deliberations would be 
confused and purposeless. We are powerless to create: 
all that we can do in bejttering our condition is to modify 
an oKlcr in which we can produce no radical change. 
Supposing »U8 in possession of that absolute independej^ce 
to which metaphysical pride aspires, it is certain that so 
far from improving our condition, it would be a bar 
all development, whether social or individdhl. The true 
path of human progress lies in the opposite direction; in 
diminishing the vacillation, inconsistency, add discdtd^ce 
of our designs by furnishing external motives for those 
operations of our intellectual, moral, and practical powers, 

’ of which the original source was purely intenial. * The 
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ties by which our various diverging tendencies are held 
together would be quite inadequate for their purpose, 
without a basis of support in the external world, which 
is unaffected by the spontaneous variations of our nature. 

But, however great the value of Positive doctrine in 
pointing out' the unchangeable aspects of the universal 
Order, what we have principally to consider are the 
numerous departments in which that order admits of 
artificial modifications. Here lies the most important 
sphere of human activity. The only phenomena, indeed, 
which we are wholly unable to modify are the simplest 
of all, the phenomena of the Solar System which we in¬ 
habit. It is true that now that we know its laws we can 
easily conceive them improved in certain respects; but 
to whatever degree our power over nature may extend, 
we shall never be able to produce the slightest change 
in them. What we have to do is so to dispose our life 
as to submit to these resistless fatalities in the best way 
we can; and this is comparatively easy, because their 
greater simplicity enables qp to foresee them with more 
prfcision and ih a more distant future. Their interpre¬ 
tation by Positive science has had a most important influ¬ 
ence on the gradual education of the human intellect; 
^n(l“it will always continue to b^ the source from which 
we obtain the clearest and most impressive sense of 
Inynutability. Too exclusively studied they might even 
now lead to fatalism; but controlled as their influence wiU 


ha henceforward by a more philosophic education, /hey 
may well bccohie a moans of moral improvement, by dis¬ 
posing us to submit with resignation to all evils which are 
abs^u!ely inshrmountable. 

But in most ^n other ^arts of the external economy, 
and invariability m all primary aspects is found 
imowiedge'of Compatible with modifications in points of 
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secondary importance. These modificaticms be- it forms th« 
come more niimerous and extensive as tne phe- sis of human 
nomena are more complex. The reason of this 
is, that the causes from a combination of which the effects 
proceed being more varied and more accessible, offer 
greater facilities to our feeble powers to interfere with 
advantage.' But all this has been fully explained in mj 
“ System of Positive Philosophy.” The tendency of that 
work was to show that our intervention became more 
efficacious in proportion as the phenomena upon which 
wo acted had a closer relation to the life of man or 
society. Indeed the extensive modifications of which 
society admits, go far to keep up the common mistake 
that social phenomena are not subject to any constant law. 

At the^same time wo have to remember that this in¬ 
creased possibility of human intervention in certain parts 
of the External Order necessarily coexists with increased 
imperfection, for which it is a valuable but very inade¬ 
quate compensation. Both features alike result from the 
increase of complexity. Even*the laws of the Solar Sys¬ 
tem are very far from perfect, notwithstanding their 
greater simpKcity, which indeed makes their defects more 
perceptible. * The ejdstence of these defects should be 
taken into careful consideration ; not indeed with "fhe 
hope of amending them, but as a check upon unreasoning 
idmiration. • Besides, they lead us to a clearer concep^on 
of the true position of Humanity, a position of which the 
most striking feature is the necessity of stru^ling againsi? 
•difficulties of every kind. Lastly, by o^^rving these 
defects we are less likely to i^aste our time in seeking for 
absolute perfection, and so neg^lecting the wxger course*of 
lookmg for such improvements as |ire really possible. 

In aU other phenomend, the increasing imperfection of 
•the economy of nature becomes a powerful stimulus to 
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all our faculties, whether moral, intellectual, or practical. 
Here we find sufferings which can really bo alleviated to 
a large extent by wise and well-sustained combination of 
efforts. This consideration should give a firmness and 
dignity of bearing, to which Humanity could never attain 
during her period of infancy. Those who look wisely 
into the future of society will feel that the conception of 
man becoming, without fear or boast, the arbiter, within 
certain limits, of his own destiny, has in it something 
far more satisfying than the old belief in Providence, 
which implied our remaining passive. Social union will 
be strengthened by the conception, because every one will 
see that union forms our principal resource against the 
miseries of human life. And while it calls out our noblest 
sympathies, it impresses us more strongly with the impor¬ 
tance of high intellectual culture, being itself the object 
for which such culture is required. These important re¬ 
sults have been ever on the increase in modern times; 
yet hitherto they have been too limited and casual to be 
appreciated rightly, except so wo could anticipate 

the future ol* society by the light of sound historical 
principles. Art, so far as it is yet organized, docs not 
include that part of the economy of^ nature which, being 
tfiS most modifiable, the most jmperfect, and the most 
important of all, ought on every ground to be rcgartlcd as 
the^ principal object of humath exe'rtidhs. Even Medical 
Art, specially so, called, is only just beginning to free 
Stself from its primitive routine. And Social Art, whctlior 
moral or poiitical, is plunged in routine so deeply that 
few statesmen admit the possibility of shaking it off. Yet 
.of^al! the ^ts, it is the one which best admits of being 
reduced to a system; imd until this is done it will be im¬ 
possible to place on a rational basis all the rest of our 
practical life. All these narrow views arc due simply to 
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insufficient recognition of the fact, that the highest phe¬ 
nomena are as much subject to laws as others. When the 
conception of the Order of Nature has become generally 
accepted in its full extent, the ordinary definition of Art 
will become as comprehensive and as homogeneous as 
that of Science; and it will then become obvious to all 
sound thinkers that the principal sphere of both Art andr* 
Science is the social life of man. 

Thus the social services of the Intellect are not limited 
to revealing the existence of an external Economy, and 
the necessity of submission to its sway. If the theory is 
to have any influence upon our active powers, it should 
include an exact estimate of the imperfections of this 
economy and of the limits within which it varies, so as 
to indicate, and define the boundaries of human interven¬ 
tion. Thus it wall always be an important function of 
philosophy to criticize nature in a Positive spirit, although 
the antipathy to theology by which such criticism was 
formerly animated has ceased to have much interest, from 
the very fact of having done its? work so eifi^tually. The 
object of Positive criticism is not controversial. It aims 
simply at putting the great question of human life in r 
clearer light.* It bea^s closely on what Positivism teacbss • 
to be the great end of life,* namely, the struggle to become 
more perfect; which implies previous imperfection. This 
truth is strikingly apparent when applied to the case ‘ot 
our own nature, for true morality requires a deep aq^ 
habitual consciousness of our natural defects. 

I have now described the fundamental con- ThecMeraif- 
dition of the Positive Synthesis. Deriving its PMitfT^^^syn* 
subjective principle from the affiections, it is* complete am 
dependent ultimately on the intellect for its the'^’ExtemM 
objective basis. This basis connects it with the tending to 
Economy of the external world, the dominion of Sa! 
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which Humanity accepts, and at the same time modifies. 
I have left many points unexplained; but enough lias been 
said for the purpose of this work, wliich is only the intro¬ 
duction to a larger treatise. We now come to the essen¬ 
tial difficulty that presented itself in the construction of 
the Sjmthesis. That difficulty was to discover the true 
Theory of human and social Development. The first deci¬ 
sive step in this discovery renders the conception of the 
Order of Nature oomplete. It stands out then as the 
fundamental doctrine of an universal system, for which 
the whole course of modern progress has been preparing 
the way. For three centuries men of science have been 
unconsciously co-operating in the work. The}' have, left 
no gap of any imjiortance, except in the region of ]\Ioral 
and Social phenomena. And now that man’s history has 
been for the first time systematical!}' considered as a 
whole, and has been found to be, like all other phenomena, 
subject to invariable hnvs, the prejiaratory labours of 
modern Science are ended. Her remaining task is to con¬ 
struct that synthesis which will jilacc her at the only point 
5f view from which every department of knowh'dge can 
be embraced. 

, ^ In my “ System of Positive Philosophy both these 
objects were aimed at. I attempted, and in the opinion 
of the principal thinkers of our time siuicessfully, to com- 
jHete and at the same time co-ordinate Natural Philosojihy, 
by establishing the general law of human development, 
social as w^ll as intellectual. I shall not now enter into 
the discussion of this law, since its truth is no longer con- 
testad. Fgjler considcratiQn of it is reserved for the third 
• vfilume of’my noAV treatisp. It lays doAvn, as is generally 
known, that our speculations upon all subjects whatsoever, 
pa#s necessarily through three successive stages: the Theo¬ 
logical stage, in which free play is given to spontaneous 
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fictions admitting of no proof; tlio Metaphysical stage, 
characterised by the prevalence of personified abstractions • 
or entities ; lastly, the Positive stage, based upon an exact 
view of the real facts of the case. The first, though 
purely provisional, is invariably the point from ?rhich Ave 
start; tlie third is the only permanent or normal state; 
the second has but a modifying or rather a solvent influx 
ence, AA^hich qualifies it for regidating the transition from 
the first stage to the third. We begin AAdth theological 
Imagination, thence Ave pass through metaphysical Dis¬ 
cussion, and Ave end at last AAnth positiAT Demonstration. 
Thus by means of this one general hiAV Ave are enabled to 
take a comprehensive and simultaneous atoav of the past, 
present, and futui’e of Humanity. 

In my/‘Syslem of Positi\-o Philosophy,” this laAv of 
Filiation has ahvays been as.sociatcd Avith the laAV of Clas¬ 
sification, the application of Avhich to Hocial Dynamics 
furnishes the second element requisite for the theory of 
doAT^lopment. It fixes the order in AA'hich our dificrent 
conceptions pass througli each of these ijhases. That 
order, us is generally knoAvn, is determined by the de¬ 
creasing generality, or Avhat comes to the same thing, by 
the increasing compjexity of the phenomena; the nuTfi. 
complex being naturally, dependent upon those that are 
more simple and less special. Arranging the sciences 
according to» this mutual relation, AV'e find them grouped 
naturally in six primary diA'isious: Mivtlieniatics, Astro¬ 
nomy^ Physics, Chemistry, Diology, and Sociology. Each 
passes through the thre§ phases of development before 
tlio one succeeding it. Witbput continuous .refercrjcc to 
this classification the theory of deAclopment* AA'ould Tm" 
confused and vague. . 

The theory thus derived from the combination of f^iis 
Second or statical laAV Avith the dynamical laAV of the 
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three stages, seems at first sight to include nothing hut 
the intellectual movement. But my previous remarks 
will have shown that this is enough to guarantee its 
applicability to social progress also; since social progress 
has invariably depended on the growth of our funda¬ 
mental beliefs with regard to the economy that surrounds 
US. The historical portion of my “Positive* Philosophy" 
has proved an imbroken connection between the develop¬ 
ment of Activity and that of Speculation; on the combined 
influence of these depends the development of Aflection. 
The theory therefore requires no alteration: what is wanted 
is merely an additional statement explaining the phases of 
active, that is to say, of political development. Human 
activity, as I have long since shown, passes successively 
through the stages of Offensive warfare. Defensive warfare, 
and Industry. The respective connection of these states 
with the preponderance of the theological, the metaphy¬ 
sical, or the positive spirit leads at once to a complete 
explanation of history. It rejiroduecs in a systematic 
form the on],v historical •conception which has become 
a*dopted by universal consent; the division, namely, of 
history into Ancient, Mediseval, and Modern. 

.^Thus the foundation of social scv^ncc dejfends simply 
upon establishing the truth of tins theory of develojiment. 
We do this by combining the dynamic law, which is its 
distinctive feature, with the statical principlfc which ren¬ 
ders it coherent ;‘we then complete the theory by extend¬ 
ing it to pijfictical life. All knowledge is now b>ought 
within the sphere of Natural philosophy; and tlie pro¬ 
visional distinction by whi^ih, since Aristotle and Plato, 
’riThas bceiT so sharply demarcated from Moral Philoso¬ 
phy, ceases to exist. The Positive spirit, so long confined 
to*the simpler inorganic phenomena, has now passed 
through its difficult course of probation. It extends th 
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a more important and more intricate class of speculations, 
and disengages them for ever from all theological or me¬ 
taphysical influence. All our notions of truth are thus 
rendered homogeneous, and begin at once to converge 
towards a central principle. A firm objective basis is 
consequently laid down for that complete co-ordination of 
human existence towards which all sound Philosophy ha^i 
ever tended, but which the want of adequate materials 
has hitherto made impossible. 

It will be felt, I think, that the principal By the dis- 
difliculty of the I’ositive Synthesis was met by oiogtcai iaw» 
my discovery of the laws of development, if tions are made 
we bear in mind that while that theory com- and^Thur^our 
plctes and co-ordinates the objective basis of eip/eitsatfs"Si 
the system, it at the same time holds it in ger to free 
subordination to the subjective principle. It 
is under the influence of this moral principle that the 
whole philosophical construction should be carried on. 
The enquiry into the Order of the Universe is an indis¬ 
pensable task, and it comes necessarily within the pro¬ 
vince of the intellect; but the intellect is too apt to aim 
in its pride at something beyond its proper function, 
which consiets in ui^remitting service of the social sym¬ 
pathies. It would willingly escape from all control and 
follow its own bent towards speculative digressions ; a 
tendency w*hich is at present favoured by the un/lis- 
ciplined habits of thought naturally due to the first rise 
of Positivism in its special departments. The influenc*!' 
of the moral principle ^is necessary to recall it to its 
true function; since if its inyestigations were allo\ved to 
assume an absolute character, and to rocognjfie no liriit,. 
we should only be repeating in a, scientific form many of 
the worst results of theological and metaphysical bejief. 
The Universe is to be studied not for its own sake, but 
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for the sake of Man or rather of Humanity. To study 
it in any other spirit would not only he immoral, but also 
highly irrational. For, as statements of pure ohjective 
truth, our scientific theories can never he really satis¬ 
factory. They can only satisfy us from the subjective 
point of view; that is, by limiting themsch'cs to the 
treatment of such questions as have some 'direct or in¬ 
direct influence over hmnan life. It is for socual feeling 
to determine these limits; outside which our knowledge 
will always remain imperfect as well as useless, and this 
even in the case of the simplest phenomena; as astro¬ 
nomy testifies. Were the influence of social feeling to 
he slackened, the Positive spirit would soon fall back to 
the subjects which were preferred during the period of 
its infanc}'; subjects the most remote from human interest, 
and thej'eforc also the easiest. While its probationary 
period lasted, it was natural to investigate all accessible 
problems without distinction ; and this was often justified 
by the logical^value of many problems that, scientifically 
speaking, were useless. ^ But now that the Positive 
lucthod has Been sufliciently developed to be apjilied 
cxclusi\'ely to the purpose for which it was intended, 
there is no use whatever in prolonging the pcciod of pro- 
'^batlon by these idle exercises. Jndeed the Avant of pur¬ 
pose and discipline in our researches is rapidly assuming 
a retrograde character. Its tendency is to undo the chief 
results obtained Ijy the spirit of detail during the time 
■^hen that spirit ivas really essential to progress. 

Here, then, we are met by a serious difticulty. The 
constniction of the objective basis for the Positive syn- 
,thn,si3 imposps tivo conditions which seem, at first sight, 
incompatible. On the one hand avo must alloAV the intel¬ 
lect to be free,'or else we shall? not have the full benefit 
of its services; and, on the other, Ave must control it» 
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natural tendency to unlimited digressions. The problem 
was insoluble, so long as the study of the natural eco¬ 
nomy did not include Sociology. But so soon as the 
Positive spirit extends to the treatment of social ques¬ 
tions, these at once take precedence of all others^ and thus 
the moral point of view becomes paramount. Objective 
science, proceeding from without inwards, falls at last 
into natural harmony with the subjective or moral princi¬ 
ple, the superiority of which it had for so long a time 
resisted. As a mei’e .speculative question it may be con¬ 
sidered as jn’oved to the satisfaction of every true thinker, 
that the social jioiut of view is logically and scientifically 
supreme over all others, being the onl}^ point from which 
all our scientific conceptions can be regarded as a whole. 
Yet its influence can never be injurious to the progress 
of other Positive studies ; for these, whether for the sake 
of their method or of their subject matter, Avill always 
continue to bo necessary as an introduction to the final 
science. Indeed the Positive system gives the highest 
sanction and the most powerful stimidus to* all preliminary 
sciences, by insisting on the relation whicii each of them 
bears to the great wliole. Humanity. * 

Tims th<j foundation of social science bears out the state¬ 
ment made at the beginning of this work, that the 
loot ^vould, under Positivi.sm, ficcept its proper position of 
subordination to the heart. The recognition of this, which 
is the subjective principle of Positivism, renders the* con¬ 
struction of a complete system of human life possibly 
The antagonism wdiich, since the close of the !Middlo Ages, 
lias arisc'ii between IleaiSon and Feeling, was an anomalous 
though inevitable conditiont It is now for evey at an 
end; and the only system which can really sati.sfy-Yfttr 
wants of our nature, individually or collectively, is there- 
Ibre ready for our acceptance. As long as the antagonism 
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existed, it was hopeless to expect that Social Sjonpathy 
could do much to modify the preponderance of self-love 
in the affairs of life. But the case is different as soon as 
reason and sympathy are brought into active co-opera¬ 
tion. Separately, their influence in our imperfect organ¬ 
ization is very feeble; but combined it may extend inde¬ 
finitely. It will never, indeed, be able to do away with 
the fact that practical life must, to a large extent, be 
regulated by interested motives; yet it may introduce a 
standard of morality inconceivably higher than any that 
has existed in the past, before these two modifying forces 
could be made to combine their action upon our stronger 
and lower instincts. 

Distinction In Order to give a more precise conception 
stractandCon- of the intellectual basis on which the system 
h^tL^fOTmer of Positivc Polity should rest, I must explain 
require for the the general principle by which it'should be 
purpose before should be Confined to what is 

really ‘indispensable ,to the construction of that Polity. 
Otherwise the- intellect will be carried away, as it has 
been before, by its tendenl-y to useless digressions. It 
wfil endeavour to extend the limits of its province; 
thereby escaping from the discipline imposed by social 
troves, and putting oft' all attempts »at moraf and social 
regeneration for a longer time than the constructisn of 
the philosophic basis for action really demands. Here 
we* shall find a fresh proof of the importance of my 
^eory of developlhent. By that discovery the intel¬ 
lectual synthesis may be considered as having already 
reached the point from which the synthesis of affections 
may be at onoe begun; and even that of actions, at least 
tft^cs highest and most difiicult part, morality properly 
so called. • , 

\Wth the view of restricting the construction of the . 
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objective basis witbin reasonable limits, there is this dis¬ 
tinction to be borne in mind. In the Order of Nature, 
there are two classes of laws; those that aTe simple or 
Abstract, those that are compound or Concrete. In my 
work on “ Positive Philosophy,” the distinction, has been 
thoroughly established, and frequent use has been made 
of it. It will be sufficient here to point out its origin 
and the method of applying it. 

Positive science may deal cither with objects themselves 
as they exist, or with the separate phenomena that the 
objects exhibit. Of course ive can only judge of an object 
by the sum of its phenomena; but it is open to us either 
to examine a special class of phenomena abstracted from 
all the beings that exhibit it, or to take some special 
objdfct, and examine the whole concrete group of pheno¬ 
mena. In the latter case we shall be studying different 
•systems of existence; in the former, different modes of 
activity. As good an example of the distinction as can 
be given is that, already mentioned, of Meteorology. The 
facts of weatlier are evidently (jombinations ’of astronomi¬ 
cal, physical, chemical, biological, and cvAi social phe¬ 
nomena ; each of these classes requiring its own separate 
theories. M^pre these abstract laws sufficiently well known 
to us, then the whole difficulty of the concrete probkfa^ 
would be so to combine them, as to deduce the order in 
which each cpmposite effect would follow. This, howevep, 
is a process which seems to me so^far beyond our feeble 
powers of deduction, that, even supposing our knowledge- 
of the abstract laws perfect, we should still be obliged to 
have recourse to the indufctive method. 

Now the investigation of the economy of natur^ h ere 
contemplated is evidently of the abstract kind. We d^- 
compose that economy into its primary phenomena, that 
IS tp say, into those which are not reducible to others. 
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These we range in classes; each of which, notwitlistand* 
ing the connection that exists between all, reejuires a 
separate inductive process; for the existence ot lav s can¬ 
not be proved in any one ot them by pure deduction. 
It is only with these simpler and more abstract relation.s 
' that our synthesis is directly concerned: when these arc 
established', tlicy aflbrd a rational groundu'orJc for the 
more composite and concrete researches. Tin; gi'cat com- 
plcxitv of concrete relations makes it probable that u'e 
shall never be able to co-ordinate them perfcefly. In that 
case the synthesis would always remain limited to abstract 
laws. Jlut its true object, that of sinjplj ing an objective 
basis for tlie great synthesis of limnan life, will none the 
less bo attained. For this groundwork of abstract know¬ 
ledge woidd introduce harmony between all our numtal 
conceptions, and thereby would make it possible to sys¬ 
tematize our feelings and actions, whicli is tlie object of 
all sound philosophy. The abstract study of nature is 
therefore all that is absolutely indisjrcnsable for the estab¬ 
lishment of unity in human life. It serves as the foun¬ 
dation of all'Avi.sc action; as the iMloaopJda primu, the 
necessity of which in the normal state of humanity was 
dimly foreseen by Bacon. When the abstra^it laws exhi- 
HSi<ing the various modes of activitj^ have been brought • 
systematically before us, our practical knowledge cX‘ each 
special system of existence ceases to be purely einpiiical, 
tho*ugh the greater number of concrete laws may still be 
•unknown. We hW the best example of this truth in the 
most difficult and important subject of all, (Sociology. 
Knowledge of the principal statical and dynamical laws 
of so&ial existence is evidenfly sufficient for the purpose of 
systematizing the various a.spects of private or public life, 
and thereby of rendering our «ondition far more perfect. 
(SfiCuld this knowledge be acquired, of which there is nov'' 
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no doubt, we need not regret being unable to give a satis¬ 
factory explanation of every state of society that we find 
existing throughout the world in all ages. The discipline 
of social feeling will check any foolish indulgence of the 
spirit of curiosity, and prevent the understanding from 
wasting* its powers in useless speculations; for feeble as 
tJicse pou'crs are, it is from them that Humanity derives 
her most eflicient means of contending against the defects 
of tho External Order. The discovery of the pi-incipal con¬ 
crete laws would no doubt be attended by the most benefi¬ 
cial results, moral as well as physical; and this is the field 
in which the science of the future will reaji its richest 
harvest. Jlut such knowledge is not indispensable for our 
present purpose, which is to form a complete synthesis of 
life,* effecting for the final state of humanity what the 
theological s3'nthcsis effected for its primitive state. For 
•this purpose Abstract philosoijhy is undoubtedly sufficient; 
so that oven supposing that Concrete philosophj'" should 


never become so perfect as wo desire, social regeneration 
will still bo jiossible. ^ 

liegardod under this more simple aspect, <!lur oryVuevS^i 
system of scientific knowledge is already so fiir 
elaborated, ^lat all thinkers whose nature is conceptioS^ 
sufficiently^ sympathc’tic may proceed without '■‘‘“dy 
delay to the problem of moral regeneration; a problem 


which must .prepare the way for that of political reor¬ 
ganization. For wo shall find that the theory of dovefop- 
ment ,of which wo have been speaking, when looked atv- 
from another point of view, condenses and systematizes 


all our abstract conceptions of the order of nature. 


This will be imderstood by* regarding all departftients 
of odV knowledge as being really component parls of one 
and the same science; the science of Humanity. All 
ether sciences are but the prelude or the developmen/of 
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this'. Before we can enter upon it directly, there are two 
subjects which it is necessary to investigate; our external 
circumstances, aud the organization of our own nature. 
Social life cannot be understood without first understand¬ 
ing the medium in which it is developed, and the beings 
who manifest it. We shall malce no progress, therefore, 
in the final science until we have sufficient abstract know¬ 
ledge of the outer world and of individual life to define 
the influence of these laws on the special laws of social 
phenomena. And this is necessary from the logical as 
well as from the scientific point of view. The feeble facul¬ 
ties of our intellect require to be trained for the more 
difficult speculations by practice in the easier. For the 
same reasons, the study of the inorganic Avorld should 
take precedence of the organic. For, in tlie first p’iace, 
the laws of the more universal mode of existence have a 
preponderating influenee over those of the more special 
modes; and in the second place it is clearly incumbent 
on us to begin the study of the Positive method with its 
simplest and most characteristic applications. I need not 
^well furthef’ upon principles so fully established in my 
former work. 

Social Philosophy, therefore, ought on every ground to 
preceded by Natural Philosophy in the ordinary sense 
of the word ; that is to say by the study of inorganic and 
organic nature. It is reserved for our own century to 
take in the Avhole scope of science; hut the commence¬ 
ment of these preparatory studies dates from tlvi first 
astronomical discoveries of antiquity. Natural Pliilosophy 
was completed by the modern science of Biology, of Avhich 
the alhcients possessed nothing but a few statical principles. 
’Tte dependence of biological conditions upon astronomical 
is very certain. But these two sciences differ too much 
frefln each other and arc two indirectly connected to givfe 
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US an adequate conception of Natural PWlosophy as' a 
whole. It would be pushing the principle of condensation 
too far to reduce it to these two terms. One connecting 
link was supplied by the science of Chemistry which arose 
in the middle ages. The natural succession of Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and Biology leading gradually up to the final 
science, Sociology, made it possible to conceive more or less 
imperfectly of an intellectual synthesis. But the inter¬ 
position of Chemistry was not enough; because, though 
its relation to Biology was intimate, it was too remote from 
Astronomy. For want of understanding the mode in 
which astronomical conditions really affected us, the ar¬ 
bitrary and chimerical fancies of astrology were employed, 
though of course quite valueless except for this temporary 
purpose. In the seventeenth century, however, the sci¬ 
ence of Physics, specially so called, was founded; and a 
"satisfactory arrangement of scientific conceptions began to 
be formed. Physics included a series of inorganic re¬ 
searches, the more general branch of which bordered on 
Astronomy, the more special on^ Chemistry. ' To complete 
our view of the scientific hierarchy we havt now only to 
go ba(;k to its origin, Mathematics; a class of speculations 
so simple and so general, that they passed at once and 
without effort into tlie Positive stage. Without Mathc-*' 
matics. Astronomy was impossible: and they will always 
continue to be the starting point of Positive education fijr 
the individual as they have been for the race. Even 
under, the most absolute theological influence they stimu¬ 
late the Positive spirit to a certain degree of systematic 
growth. From them it'extends step by step to the sub¬ 
jects from which at first it ha^ been most rigidly excluded. 

M^e see from these brief remarks that the series of t^ 
abstract sciences naturally* arranges itself according to the 
decrease in generality and the increase in complication. 
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We see the reason for the introduction of each mcniher 
of the series, and the mutual connection between them. 
The classification is evidently the same as that before 
laid down in my theory of development. That theory 
therefore may be regarded, from the statical point of 
view, as furnishing a direct basis for the co-orduiation 
of Abstract conceptions, on which, as we have seen, the 
wliole synthesis of human life depends. That co-ordina¬ 
tion at once establishes unity in our intellectual opera¬ 
tions. It realizes tlie desire obscurely expressed by 
Uncon for a scala intellectus, a ladder of the undcrsfaiiding, 
by the aid of which our thoughts may pass with ease from 
the lowest subjects to the highest, or vice versa, without 
weakening the sense of their continuous connection in 
nature. Each of the six tei’ms of which our series is 
composed is in its central portion quite distinct from the 
two adjoining links; but it is closely related in its com¬ 
mencement to the preceding term, in its conclusion to the 
term which follows. A further proof of the homogeneous¬ 
ness and continuity of thp system is that the same prin- 
^ple of classMcation, wlien applied more closely, enables 
us to arrange the various theories of Avhich each science 
consists. For example, the three great orders of mathe- 
■Iwsitical speculations. Arithmetic, Ticometry, and l\[c- 
chanics, follow the same law o^ classification as tiiat by 
i^ich the entire scale is regulated. And I have shown 
in my “Positive Philosophy” that the same holds good of 
.the other sciences. As a whole, therefore, the siv,ies is 
the most concise summary that can be formed of the vast 
range of Abstract truth; and conversely, all rational re- 
searcHes ofi a sjiccial kind result in some partial develop¬ 
ment of this series. Each term in it requires its' mvn 
special processes of induction* yet in each we reason 
deJhictively from the preceding term, a method which will 
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always be as necessary for purposes of instruction, as it 
was originally for the purpose of discovery. Thus it is 
that all our otlicr studies are but a preparation for the 
final science of Humanity. By it their mode of culture 
will always be influenced, and will gradually ^be imbued 
with the true spirit of generality, which is so closely con¬ 
nected Avith social sympathj'. Nor is there any danger of 
such influeiKie becoming oppressive, since the very prin¬ 
ciple of our system is to combine a due measure of inde¬ 
pendence Avith practical convergence. The fiict that our 
theory of classification, by the very terms of its composi¬ 
tion, subordinates intellectual to social considerations, is 
eminently calculated to secure its popular acceptance. It 
brings the aa-IioIc speculative system under the criticism, 
and? at the same time under the protection of the public, 
Avhich is usually not sIoav to check any abuse of those habits 
’of abstraction AA’hich are necessary to the philosopher. 

The same theory then AA'hich explains the mental evolu¬ 
tion of Humanity, lays doAvn the true method by aaIiIcIi 
our abstract concciJtions should be classified; thus recon¬ 
ciling the conditions of Order and MoAcAient, hitherto 
more or less at Aariance. Its historical clearness and iTs 
philosophic:^ force strengthen each other, for Ave cannot 
understand the connection of our conceptions excejit 
studylng the succession o*f the phases through Avhich they 
pass. And on the other hand, but for the existence of 
such a connection, it Avould be impossible to explain *tTie 
histoycal phases. So avc see that for all sound thinkers. 
History and Bhilosophy are inseparable. 

A theory Avhich embrahes the statical as Avell aro*^'n‘l°poIi- 
as the dynamical aspects of* the subject, ancj 
whicTi fulfils the conditions here spoken of, may sociai’^regcne- 
certainly be regarded as cstablislfing the true 
objective basis on Avhich unity can be established in ^ur 
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intellectiial functions. And this unity will be developed 
and consolidated as our knowledge of its basis becomes 
more satisfactory. But the social application of the sys¬ 
tem will have far more influence on the result than any 
overstrained attempts at exact scientific accuracy. The 
object of our philosophy is to direct the spiritual reorgan¬ 
ization of the civilized world. It is with a view to this 
object that all attempts at fresh discovery or at improved 
arrangement should be conducted. Moral and political 
requirements will lead us to investigate new relations; 
but the search should not he carried farther than is neees- 


sary for their application. Suflicient for our purpose, if 
this incipient classification of our mental products be so 
far worked out that the synthesis of Affection and of 
Action may be at once attempted; that is, that we fnay 
begin at once to construct that system of morality under 
which the final regeneration of Humanity will proceed. 
Those who have read my “ Positive Philosophy ” will, I 
think, be convinced that the time for this attempt has 


arrived. How urgently it ^is needed wull appear in every 
^rt of the present work. 

Kreorofiden- I have now described the general spirit of 
tivS wTh Positivism. But there are two or ^^^hree points 

Atheism,Mate- i.i - 

TBrnsra, Fatal- on wuich somo lurthcr explanation is neces- 

ism, or Optim- •«. ,, 

lam. Atheism, sary, as they are the source ot inisaiiiirehon- 

Uke Theoloity, . , . . . i t 

di^usses in- sions too common and too serious to bo dis- 
terira.® regarded. Of course I only concern myself 
-with such objections as are made in good faith. , 


The fact of entire freedom from theological belief 


being necessary before the Positfve state can be perfectly 
atta ined, has induced superficial observers to confound 
TPositivism with a state of pure negation. Now this state 
was at one time, and that even so recently as the last cen- 
tu^^, favourable to progress; but at present in those who 
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unfortunately still remain in it, it is a radical obstacle to 
all sound social and even intellectual organization. I 
have long ago repudiated all philosophical or historical 
connection between Positivism and what is called Atheism. 
But it is desirable to expose the error somewhat more 
clearly. 

Atheism, even from the intellectual point of view, is a 
very imperfect form of emancipation; for its tendency is 
to prolong the metaphysical stage indefinitely, by con¬ 
tinuing to seek for new solutions of Theological problems, 
instead of setting aside all inaccessible researches on the 
groimd of their utter inutility. The true Positive spirit 
consists in substituting the study of the invariable Laws 
of phenomena, for that of their so-called Causes, whether 
prolimato or primary; in a word, in studjdng the IIo%o 
instead of the Why. Now this is wholly incompatible 
•with the ambitions and visionary attempts of Atheism to 
explain the formation of the Universe, the origin of 
animal life, etc. The Positivist comparing the various 
phases of human speculation, ^ooks upon these scientific 
chimeras as far less valuable even from tde inteUectu^ 
point of view than the first spontaneous inspirations of 
primeval tinjes. The principle of Theology is to explain 
everything by supernatural Wills. That principle cun" 
never *be set aside imtil wo acknowledge the search for 
Causes to bo beyond our reach, and limit ourselves to tlje 
knowledge of Laws. As long as men persist in attempt- 
ing to^answer the insoluble questions which occupied the 
attention of the childhood of our race, by far the more 
rational plan is to do as rras done then, that is, simply to 
give free play to the imagination. These spoiftaheoqs 
belieft have gradually fallen into disuse, not because they 
have been disproved, but* because mankind has become 
uaore enlightened as to its wants and the scope of its 
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powers, and has gradually given an entirely now direction 
to its speculative efforts. If we insist upon penetrating 
the imattainable mystery of the essential Cause that pro¬ 
duces phenomena, there is no hypothesis more satisfactory 
than that they proceed from Wills dwelling in them or 
outside them; an hj^othesis which assimilates them to 
the effect produced by the desires which exist within our¬ 
selves. Were it not for the pride induced by metaphysical 
and scientific studies, it would be inconceivable that any 
atheist, modem or ancient, should have believed that his 
vague hypotheses on such a subject were preferable to this 
direct mode of explanation. And it w'as the only mode 
which really satisfied the reason, until men began to see 
the utter inanity and inutility of all search for absolute 
truth. The Order of Nature is doubtless very imperfect 
in every, respect; but its production is far more compati¬ 
ble with the hypothesis of an intelligent Will than with 
that of a blind mechanism. Persistent atheists therefore 
would seem to be the most illogical of thcologists: because 
they occupy themselves jvith theological problems, and 
•yet reject the only appropriate method of handling them. 
But the fact is that pure Atheism even in the present day 
is very rare. W^hat is called Atheism is usually a phase of 
Pantheism, which is really nothing but a relapse disguised 
under learned terms, into a vague and abstract form of 
Fetichism. And it is not impossible that it may load to 
the reproduction.in one form or other of every theological 
phase, as soon as the check which modem Sociijty still 
imposes on metaphysical extravagance, has become some¬ 
what weakened. The ado]gtion of such theories as a satis- 
.£ictory system of belief, indicates a very exaggerated or 
rather false view of intellectual requirements, and “a very 
insufficient recognition of metal and social wants. It is 
generally connected with the visionary but mischievous 
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tendencies of ambitious thinkers to uphold what they call 
the empire of Reason. In the moral sphere, it forms a 
sort of basis for the degrading fallacies of modern meta¬ 
physicians as to the absolute preponderance of self-interest. 
Politically, its tendency is to unlimited prolongation of the 
revolutionary position: its spirit is that of blind hatred 
to the past: and it resists all attempts to explain it on 
Positive principles, with the view of disclosing the future. 
Atheism, therefore, is not likely to lead to Positivism ex¬ 
cept in those who pass through it rapidly as the last and 
most short-Hved of metaphysical phases. And the wide 
diffusion of the scientific spirit in the present day makes 
this passage so easy that to arrive at maturity without 
accomplishing it, is -a symptom of a certain mental weak¬ 
ness* which is often connected with moral insufficiency, 
and is very incompatible with Positivism. Negation offers 
■but a feeble and precarious basis for union: and disbelief 
in Monotheism is of itself no better proof of a mind fit to 
grapple with the questions of the day than disbelief in 
Polytheism or Fetichism, whiclj no one would maintain to 
be an adequate ground for claiming intellectual sympathy^ 
The atheistic phase indeed was not really necessary, ex¬ 
cept for the revolutionists of the last century who took the 
lead in the movement towards radical regeneration ot 
society. The necessity Ws already ceased; for the de¬ 
cayed condition of the old system makes the need of re¬ 
generation palpable to all. Persistence, in anarchy, and 
Athei^ is the most characteristic symptom of anarchy, is 
a temper of mind more imfavourable to the organic spirit, 
which ought by this time to have established its influence, 
than sincere adhesion to the old forms. This'latter is of 
course obstructive: but at least it does not hinder us from 
fixing our attention uporf the great social problem. In¬ 
deed it helps us to do so: because it forces the new philo- 
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Sophy to throw aside every weapon of attack against the 
older faith except its own higher capacity of satisfying 
our moral and social wants. But in the Atheism main¬ 
tained by many metaphysicians and scientific men of the 
present day, Positivism, instead of wholesome rivalry of 
this kind, will meet with nothing but barren resistance. 
Anti-theological as such men may be, they feel unmixed re¬ 
pugnance for any attempts at social regeneration, although 
their efforts in the last century had to some extent pre¬ 
pared the way for it. Far, then, from counting upon their 
support. Positivists must expect to find them hostile: 
although from the incoherence of their opinions it will 
not be difficult to reclaim those of them whose errors are 
not essentially due to pride. 

The charge of Materialism which is 6ften 
«ncroM^eHt“ made against Positive philosophy is of more 
BcicncesonTho importance. It originates in the course of 
hiX'p”: *an Scientific study upon which the Positive System 
pSvibm”'^ is phased. In answering the charge, I need not 
rectiBes. enter into any ^scussion of impenetrable mys¬ 
teries. Our theory of development wiU enable us to see 
distinctly the real ground of the confusion that exists 
jupon the subject. ^ 

Positive science was for a \ong time limited to the 
simplest subjects: it could not reach the highest except 
by a natural series of intermediate steps. As each of 
these steps is taken, the student is apt to be influenced too 
strongly,by the methods and results of the preceding stage. 
Here, as 'it seems to me, lies the real source of that scien¬ 
tific ^ error which men have instinctively blanl^ as ma- 
4$rialwn. ' The name is just, because the tendency indi¬ 
cated is one which degrades the higher subjects of thought 
confounding them with the’lower. It was hardly pos¬ 
sible that this usurpation by one science of the domaiu of 
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another should have been wholly avoided. For since tho 
more special phenomena do really depend upon the more 
general, it is perfectly legitimate for each science to exer¬ 
cise a certain deductive influence upon that which follows 
it in the scale. By such influence the special inductions 
of that science were rendered more coherent. The result, 
however, is that each of the sciences has to undergo a long 
struggle against the encroachments of tho one preceding 
it; a struggle which even in the case of the subjects 
which have been studied longest, is not yet over. Nor 
can it entirely cease until the controlling influence of 
sound philosophy be established over the whole scale, 
introducing justcr views of tho relations of its several parts, 
about which at present there is such irrational confusion. 
Thils it appears that Materialism is a danger inherent in 
the mode in which tho scientific studies necessary as a 
preparation for Positivism were pursued. Each science 
tended to absorb the one next to it, on tho ground of 
havinjj reached the Positive stage earlier and more 
thoroughly. The evil then ig really deeper and more 
extensive than is imagined by most of those who dcploPj^ 
it. It passes generally unnoticed except in tho highest 
class of sul^ects. These doubtless are more seriously 
aft'ected, inasmuch as they undergo the encroaching pro¬ 
cess f!'om all the rest; but we find tho same thing in 
different degrees, in every step of the scientific scalfs. 
Even tho lowest step. Mathematics, ^ is no exception, 
thougii its position would seem at first sight to exempt it. 
To a philosophic eye there is Materialism in the common 
tendenej^f mathematicians at the present day to absorb 
Geometry or Mechanics into tte Calculus, as well as in the 
more* evident encroachments of Mathematicfs upon Physics, 
of Physics upon Chemistiy, of Cfiemistry, which is more 
frequent, upon Biology, or lastly in the common tendency of 
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he best biologists to look upon Sociology as a mere corol- 
ary of their own science. In all these cases it is the same 
nndamental error: that is, an exaggerated use of deductive 
reasoning ; and in all it is attended with the same result; 
that the higher studies are in constant danger of being 
iisorganized by the indiscriminate application of the 
lower. All scientific specialists at the present time are 
naore or less materialists, according as the phenomena 
they study arc more or less simple and general. Geome¬ 
tricians, therefore, are more liable to the error than any 
ithers; they all aim consciously or otherwise at a syn¬ 
thesis in which the most elementary studies, those of 
Number, Space, and Motion, are made to regulate all the 
rest. But the biologists who resist this encroachment 
most energetically, are often guilty of the .same mistake. 
They not unfrequcntly attempt, for instance, to explain aU 
sociological facts by the influence of climate and race, 
which are purely secondary ; thus showing their ignorance 
of the fundamental laws of Sociology, which can only be 
discovered by a scries of direct inductions from history. 

^ This philosophical estimate of Materialism explains how 
it is that it has been brought as a charge against Posi¬ 
tivism, and at the same time proves the deep injustice of 
the charge. Positivism, far from countenancing so dan¬ 
gerous an error, is, as we have seen, the only philosophy 
which can completely remove it. The error arises from 
certain tendencies which are in themselves legitimate, but 
which have been carried too far; and Positivism satisfies 
these tendencies in their due measure. Hitherto the evil 
has remained unchecked, except*by the theolo^o-meta- 
physical sjfirit, which, by giving rise to what- is called 
Spiritualism, hete rendered a very valuable service. ‘ But 
us ^ul as it has been, it could not arrest the active growdh 
of ‘Materialism, which has assumed in the eyes of modenr 
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thinkers something of a progressive character, from having 
been so long connected with the cause of resistance to a 
retrograde .system. Notwithstanding all the protests of 
the spiritualists, the lower sciences have encroached upon 
the higher to an extent that seriously impairs their inde¬ 
pendence and their value. But Positivism meets the dif¬ 
ficulty far more effectually. It satisfies and reconciles all 
that is really tenable in the rival claims of both Materi¬ 
alism and Spiritualism; and, having done this, it discards 
them both. It holds the one to be as dangerous to Order 
as the other to Progress. This result is an immediate con¬ 
sequence of the establishment of the encyclopajdic scale, in 
which each science retains its own proper sphere of in¬ 
duction, while deductively it remains subordinate to the 
science which precedes it. But what really decides the 
matter is the fact that such paramoimt importance, both 
logically and scientifically, is given by Positive Philosophy 
to social questions. For these are the questions in which 
the influence of Materialism is most mischievous, and also 
in which it is most easily introduced. A system therefore 
which gives them the precedence over all 9ther questions 
must hold Materialism to be quite as obstructive as Spiri¬ 
tualism, since both are alike an obstacle to the progress of 
that science for the* sake of which all other sciences are 
studied. Further advanbe in the work of social regenera¬ 
tion implies the el imina tion of both of them, because it 
cannot proceed without exact knowledge of the laws* of 
moral and social phenomena. In the next chapter I shall 
have to speak of the mischievous effects of Materialism 
upon tl^Art or practice of social life. It leads to a mis¬ 
conception of the most fundamental principle of that Art, 
namely, the systematic separation of spiritual and temporal 
power. To maintain th^t separation, to carry out on a 
more satisfactory basis the admirable attempt made inj the 
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&f iddle Ages by tbe Catholic Church, is the most important 
af political questions. Thus the antagonism of Positivism 
to Materialism rests upon political no less than upon phi¬ 
losophical grounds. 

With the view of securing a dispassionate consideration 
of this subject, and of avoiding all confusion, I have laid 
no stress upon the charge of immorality that is so often 
brought against Materialism. The reproach, even when 
made sincerely, is constantly belied by experience. In¬ 
deed it is inconsistent with aU that we know of human 
nature. Our opinions, whether right or wrong, have not, 
fortunately, the absolute power over our feelings and con¬ 
duct which is commonly attributed to them. Materialism 
has been provisionally connected with the whole move¬ 
ment of emancipation, and it has therefore often bben 
found in common with the noblest aspirations. That con¬ 
nection, however, has now ceased; and it must be owned 
that even in the most favourable cases this .error, purely 
intellectual though it be, has to a certain extent always 
checked the fffee play of oi^r nobler instincts, by leading 
men to ignord or misconceive moral phenomena, which 
were left unexplained by its crude hypothesis. Cabanis 
gave a striking example of this tendency ip. his unfor¬ 
tunate attack upon mediacvifl chivalry. Cabanis was a 
philosopher whose moral nature was as pure and sjlmpa- 
thgtic as his intellect was elevated and enlarged. Yet the 
materialism of his day had entirely blinded him to the 
benehcial results of the attempts made by the most ener¬ 
getic of our ancestors to institute the Worship of Woman. 

Wo have now examined the* two principal« charges 
brought against the Positive system, and we have found 
that they apply merely to the unsystematic state in which 
Positive principles are first intuoduced. But the system 
is ^so accused of Fatalism and of Optimism; charges on 
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which it will not be necessary to dwell at great length, 
because, though frequently made, they are not difficult to 
refute. 

The charge of Fatalism has accompanied every Nor i» r<^. 
fresh extension oi Fositive science, irom its since it asserts 
first beginnings. Nor is this surprising; for order to bo 

, •PI e modifiable. 

when any senes oi phenomena passes irom the 
dominion of Wills, whether modified by metaphysical ab¬ 
stractions or not, to the dominion of Laws, the regularity 
of the latter contrasts so strongly with the instability of 
the former, as to present an appearance of fatality, which 
nothing but a very careful examination of the real cha¬ 
racter of scientific truth can dissipate. And the error is 
the more likely to occur from the fact that our first tjrpes 
of ftatural laws arc derived from ^ the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies. These, being wholly beyond our inter- 
• ference, always suggest the notion of absolute necessity, a 
notion which-it is difficult to prevent from extending to 
more complex phenomena, as soon as they are brought 
within the reach of the PositiYjo method. And it is quite 
true that Positivism holds the Order of Natfire to be in i|8 
primary aspects strictly invariable.* All variations, whether 
spontaneous, or artificial, arc only transient and of secon¬ 
dary import. The conception of unlimited variations 
would in fact be equivalent to the rejection of Law alto¬ 
gether. But while this accounts for the fact that eveigr 
new Positive theory is accused of Fatalism, it is equally 
clear Jhat blind persistence in the accusation shows a very 
shallow conception of what Positivism really is. For im- 
changeable as the Order of Nature is in its main aspects, 
yet aU phenomena, except tlTose of Astronomy, admit of 
being; modified in their secondary relations, and this the 
more as they are more complicate’d. The Positive spirit, 
when confined to the subjects of Mathematics and Astl’o- 
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nomy, was inevitably fatalist; but>this ceased to be the 
case when it extended to Physics and Chemistry, and espe¬ 
cially to Biology, where the margin of variation is very 
considerable. Now that it embraces Social phenomena, 
the reproach, however it may have been once deserved, 
should be heard no longer, since these phenomena, which 
will for the future form its principal field, admit of larger 
modification than any others, and that chiefly by our own 
intervention. It is obvious then that Positivism, far from 
■encouraging indolence, stimulates us to action, especially 
to social action, far more energetically than any Theolo¬ 
gical doctrine. It removes all groimdless scruples, and 
prevents us from having recourse to chimeras. It en¬ 
courages our efforts everywhere, except where they are 
manifestly useless. 


The charge 
of Optimism 
applies to The* 
oiogy rather 
than to Positiv¬ 
ism. ThePosi- 
tivist judges 
of all historical 
actions rela- 
fiee/y) but does 
not justify 
indiscri¬ 
minately. 


For the charge of Optimism there is even less 
ground than for that of Fatalism. The latter 
was, to a certain extent, connected with the 
rise of the Positive spirit; but Optimism is 
sim^j^ly a result ^f Theology; and its influence 
has*^ always been decreasing with the growth of 
Positivism. .Astronomical laws, it is true, sug¬ 


gest the idea of perfection as naturally as thp,t of neces¬ 
sity. On the other hand, th^r great'^simplicity places the 
defects of the Order of Nature in so clear a light;^ that 


optimists would never have sought their arguments in 
astronomy, were it not that the first elements of the 
science had to be worked out under the influence of Mono¬ 
theism, a system which involved the hypothesis of abso¬ 
lute wisdom. But by the theory bf development on which 
the Positive synthesis is here made to rest. Optimism is 


discarded as well as Fatalism, in the direct proportion of 
th^ intricacy of the phenomena^ It is in the most intri- 
ca1% that the defects of Nature, as well as the power of 
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modifying them, become most manifest. With regard, 
therefore, to social phenomena, the most complex of aU, 
both charges are utterly misplaced. Any optimistic ten¬ 
dencies that writers on social subjects may display, must 
be due to the fact that their education has not been such 
as to teach them the nature and conditions of the true 
scientific spirit. For want of soimd logical training, great 
misuse has been made in our own time of a property pecu¬ 
liar to social phenomena. It is that we find in them a 
greater amount of spontaneous wisdom than might have 
been expected from their complexity. It would be a mis¬ 
take, however, to suppose this wisdom perfect. The phe¬ 
nomena in question are those of intelligent beings who are 
always occupied in amending the defects of their economy. 
It ft obvious, therefore, that they will show less imperfec¬ 
tion than if, in a case equally complicated, the agents 
• could have been blind. The standard by which to judge 
of action is always to be^ taken relatively to the social state 
in which the action takes place. Therefore all historical 
positions and changes must ha^e at least some groimds of 
justification; otherwise they would be totSUy incompre¬ 
hensible, because inconsistent with the nature of the agents 
and of the actions performed by them. Now this naturally 
fosters a dangerous tendency to Optimism in all thinkers, 
who, whatever their powers may be, have not passed 
through any strict scientific training, and have confjp- 
quently never cast off metaphysical and theological modes 
of thqpght in the higher subjects. Because every govern¬ 
ment shows a certain adaptation to the civilization of its 
time, they make the loose assertion that the adaptation is 
perfect; a- conception which is of course chimerical.* But 
it is* unjust to charge Positivism with errors which are 
evidently contrary to its* true spirit, and merely duq to 
the want of logical and scientific training in tWe who 
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have hitherto engaged in the study of social questions. 
The object of Sociology is to explain aU historical facts; 
not to justify them indiscriminately, as is done by those 
who are imable to distinguish the influence of the agent 
from that of surrounding circumstances. 

Mtive reviewing this brief sketch of the intel- 

poteB lectual character of Positivism, it will be seen 

atirij that all its essential attributes are summed up 
ultimately in the word Positive, which I applied to the 
signifloauce. new philosophy at its outset. All the lan¬ 
guages of Western Europe agree in imderstanding by this 
word and its derivatives the two qualities of reality and 
vsefulness.' Combining these, we get at once an adequate 
definition of the true philosophic spirit, which, after all, 
is nothing but good sense generalized and put into a sys¬ 
tematic form. The term also implies in all European lan¬ 
guages, certainty and precision, qualities by which the in¬ 
tellect of modern nations is markedly distinguished from 
that of antiquity. Again, the ordinary acceptation of the 
term implies a' directly organic tendency. Now the meta¬ 
physical spirit is incapable of organizing; it can only 
criticise. This distinguishes it from the Positive spirit, 
although for a time they had a common sphere of action. 
By speaking of Positivism as organic, we imply that it 
has a social purpose; that purpose being to supersede The¬ 
ology in the spiritual direction of the human race. 

But the word will bear yet a further meaning. The 
organic character of the system leads us naturally to 
another of its attributes, namely its invariable relativity. 
Modern thinkers wdll never rise ‘above that critical posi¬ 
tion which they have hitherto taken up towards the past, 
except by repudiating all absolute principles. Thi^ last 
meaning is more latent than the others, but is really con¬ 
tained in the term. It will soon become generally ac- 
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cepted, and the word Positive will be understood to mean 
relative as much as it now means organic, precise, certain, 
useful, and real. Thus the highest attributes of human 
wisdom have, with one exception, been gradually con¬ 
densed into a single expressive term. All that is now 
wanting is that the word should denote what at first could 
form no part of the meaning, the imion of moral with 
intellectual qualities. At present, only the latter are in¬ 
cluded ; but the course of modern progress makes it cer¬ 
tain that the conception implied by the word Positive, 
will ultimately have a more direct reference to the heart 
than to the understanding. For it will soon be folt by all 
that the tendency of Positivism, and that by virtue of its 
primary characteristic, reality, is to make Feeling syste¬ 
matically supreme over Reason as well as over Activity. 
After all, the change consists simply in realising the full 
etymological value of the word Philosophy. For it was 
impossible to realize it until moral and mental conditions 
had been reconciled; and this has been now done by the 
foundation of a Positive science of society. 
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THE SOCIAL ASPECT OP POSITIVISM, AS SHOWN BY ITS 

CONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL REVOLUTIONARY MOVE¬ 
MENT OP WESTERN EUROPE. 

As the chief characteristic of Positive Philosophy is 
the paramoimt importance that is given, and that on 
speculative grounds, to social considerations, its efficiency 
for the purposes of practical life is involved in the very 
spirit of the system. When this spirit is rightly under¬ 
stood, we find that it leads at once to an object far higher 
than that of satisfying our scientific curiosity; the object, 
namely, of organizing human life. Conversely, this, 
practical aspect of Positive,„Philosophy exercises the most 
salutary influence upon its speculative character. By 
keeping constantly before us the necessity of concen¬ 
trating all scientific efforts upon the social object which 
constitutes their value, we take the best possible means of 
checking the tendency inherent in all abstract enqliiries 
to„ degenerate into useless digressions. But this general 
conhection between theory and practice would not by 
itself be sufficient for our purpose. It would be invpossi- 
ble to secure the acceptance of -a mental discipline, so new 
and so difficult, were it not for considerations derived from 
the g&erabconditions of modem society; considerations 
calculated to impress philosophers with a more definite 
senge of obligation to do their utmost towards satisfying 
the wants of the time. By thus arousing public sympa-^ 
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thies and showing that the success of Positivism is a 
matter of permanent and general importance, the co¬ 
herence of the system as well as the elevation of its aims 
will be placed beyond dispute. We have hitherto been 
regarding Positivism as the issue in which intellectual 
development necessarily results. We have now to view it 
from the social side; for until we have done this, it is 
impossible to form a true conception of it. 

And to do this, all that is here necessary is The relation 
to point out the close relation in which the to the French 
new philosophy stands to the whole course of 
the French Revolution. This revolution has now been 
agitating Western nations for sixty years. It is the final 
issue of the vast transition through which we have been 
passing during the five previous centuries. 

In this great crisis there are naturally two principal 
phases; of which only the first, or negative, phase has yet ' 
been accomplished. In it we gave the last blow to the 
old system, but without arriving at any fixed and distinct 
prospect of the new. In the second or positive phase, 
which is at last beginning, a basis for the ilcw social state 
has to be constructed. The first phase led as its ultimale 
result to tpe formation of a sound philosophical system; 
and by this system fhe second phase will be directed. It 
is thin twofold coimection which we are now to consider. 

The strong reaction which was exercised Thenegejire. 
upon the intellect by the first great shock of 
revolution was absolutely necessary to rouse 
and sustain our mental efforts in the search gJ^%ndco^ 
for a new system. Fol" the greatest thinkers 
of the eighteenth century h^d been blinded to p>»«-»meoa. 
the true character of the new state by the effete remnants 
of the old. And the shock was* especially necessary for 
‘‘the foundation of social science. For the basis of that 
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science is the conception of human Progress, a conception 
which nothing but the Revolution could have brought 
forward into sufficient prominence. 

Social Order was regarded by the ancients as stationary: 
and its theory under this provisional aspect was admirably 
sketched out by the great Aristotle. In this respect the 
case of Sociology resembles that of Biology. In Biology 
statical conceptions were attained without the least know¬ 
ledge of d3Tiamical laws. Similarly, the social speculations 
of antiquity are entirely devoid of the conception of Pro¬ 
gress. Their historical field was too narrow to indicate 
any continuous movement of Humanity. It was not till 
the Middle Ages that this movement became sufficiently 
manifest to inspire the feeling that we were tending to¬ 
wards a state of increased perfection. It was then seen 
by all that Catholicism was superior to Polytheism and 
Judaism; and this was afterwards confirmed by the cor¬ 
responding political improvement produced by the sub¬ 
stitution of Feudalism for Roman government. Confused 
as this fiirst feeling of huinan Progress was, it was yet 
very intense ‘•and very largely diffuse^; though it lost 
much of its vitality in the theological and metaphysical 
discussions of later centuries. It is here that we must 
look if we would imderstand that ardour in the cause of 
Progress which is peeuliar to the Western family of 
nations, and which has been strong enough to check many 
so^istical delusions, especially in the countries where the 
noble aspirations of the Middle Ages have been Ic^st im¬ 
paired by the metaphysical theories of Protestantism or 
Deism, 

Ru'd whatever the importance of this nascent feeling, it 
was very far from sufficient to establish the conviction of 
Progress as a fundamental principle of hmnan society. To 
demonstrate any kind of progression, at least three termo 
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are requisite. Now the absolute character of theological 
philosophy, by which the comparison between Polytheism 
and Catholicism was instituted, prevented men from con¬ 
ceiving the bare possibility of any further stage. The 
limits of perfection were supposed to have been' reached 
by the medisoval system, and beyond it there was nothing 
but the Christian Utopia of a future life. The decline of 
mediaeval theology soon set the imagination free from any 
such obstacles; but it led at the same time to a mental 
reaction which for a long time was unfavourable to the 
development of this first conception of Progress. It 
brought a feeling of blind antipathy to the Middle Ages. 
Almost all thinkers in their dislike of the Catholic dogmas 
were seized with such irrational admiration for Antiquity 
as efftirely to ignore the social superiority of the mediajval 
system; and it was only among tho untaught masses, 
especially in the countries preserved from Protestantism, 
that any real feeling of this superiority was retained. It 
was not^till the middle of the seventeenth century that 
modem thinkers began to dwcll*on the concejition of Pro¬ 
gress. It re-appeared then imder a new aspect. Con-, 
elusive evidence had by that time been furnished that the 
more civilise^ portion of our race had advanced in science 
and industry, and even, tlY)ugh not so unquestionably, in 
the fin6 arts. But these aspects wore only partial: and 
though they were undoubtedly the source of the moyt' 
systematic views held by our own century upon the sub¬ 
ject, thgy were not enough to demonstrate the fact of a 
progression. And indeed, from the social point of view, 
so far more important than any other, Progress seemed 
more doubtful than it had been in the Middle Ages. 

But'this condition of opinion was^changed by the revo¬ 
lutionary shock which impelled France, the normal centre 
of* Western Europe, to apply itself to the task of social 
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regeneration. A third term of comparison, that is to say 
the type on which modem society is being moulded, now 
presented itself; though it lay as yet in a distant and 
obscure future. Compared with the mediaeval system it 
was seen to be an advance as great as that which justified 
our ancestors of chivalrous times in asserting superiority to 
their predecessors of antiquity. Until the destmetion of 
Catholic Feudalism became an overt fact, its effete rem¬ 
nants had concealed the political future, and the fact of 
continuous progress in society had always remained un¬ 
certain. Social phenomena have this peculiarity, that the 
object observed undergoes a process of development as 
well as and simultaneously with the observer. Now up 
to the time of the Revolution, political development,’ on 
which the principal argument for the theory of Process 
must always be based, corresponded in its imperfection 
to the incapacity of the scientific spirit to frame the theory 
of it. A century ago, thinkers of the greatest eminence 
were unable^ to conceive of a really continuous pro'^ressioa : 
and Humanity, as they thought, was destined to move in 
circles or in oscillations. But under the influence of the 
Revolution a real sense of human development has arisen 
spontaneously and with more or less result, in minds of 
the most ordinary cast; first iq France, and subsequently 
throughout the whole of Western Europe. In this respect 
•^tjie crisis has been most salutary; it has given us that 
mental courage as well as force without which the con¬ 
ception could never have arisen. It is the basis pf social 
science and therefore of all 'Positive Philosophy; since it 
is qnly from the social qspect that Positive Philosophy 
admits of being viewed as a connected whole. Without 
the theory of Progress, the theory of Order, even supposing 
that it could be formed, would be inadequate as a basis for 
Sociology. It is essential that the two should be coin- 
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bined. The very fact that Progress, however viewed, is 
nothing but the development of Order, shews that Order ‘ 
cannot be fully manifested without Progress. The de¬ 
pendence of Positivism upon the French Revolution may 
now be understood more clearly. Uor was it by a merely 
fortuitous coincidence that by this time the' introductory 
course of scientific knowledge by which the mind is 
prepared for Positivism should have been sufiiciently 
completed. 

But we must here observe that, beneficial as the in¬ 
tellectual reaction of this great crisis undoubtedly was, its 
effects could not be realised until the ardour of the revo¬ 
lutionary spirit had been to some extent weakened. The 
dazzling light thrown upon the Future for some time 
obscured our vision of the Past. It disclosed, though 
obscurely, the third term of the social progression; but 
it prevented us from fairly appreciating the second term. 
It encouraged that blind aversion to the Middle Ages, 
which had been inspired by the emancipating process of 
modem times; a feeling which had once b'ien necessary 
to induce us to abandon the old system. The suppression' 
of this intermediate step would be as fatal to the con¬ 
ception of Progress »8 the absence of the last; because 
this last differs too widely from the first to admit of any 
direct comparison with it. Sight views upon the subject 
were impossible therefore until full justice had been ren¬ 
dered to the Middle Ages, which form at once the point of 
union and of separation between ancient and modem his¬ 
tory. Now it was quite ipipossible to do this as long as 
the excitement of the first years of the revolution lasted. 
In this respect the philosophical reaction, organised at the 
beginning of our century by the gaeat De Maistre, was of 
material assistance in preparing the true theory of Pro¬ 
gress. His school was of brief duration, and it was no 
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doubt animated by a retrograde spirit; but it will always 
be ranked among the necessary antecedents of the Positive 
system; although its works are now entirely superseded 
by the rise of the new philosophy, which in a more perfect 
form has embodied all their chief results. 

What was required therefore for the discovery of Socio¬ 
logical laws, and for the establishment upon these laws of a 
sound philosophical system, was an intellect in the vigour 
of youth, imbued with all the ardour of the revolution¬ 
ary spirit, and yet spontaneously assimilating all that was 
valuable in the attempts of the retrograde school to ap¬ 
preciate the historical importance of the Middle Ages. 
In this way and in no other could the true spirit of his¬ 
tory arise. For that spirit consists in the sense of human 
continuity, which had hitherto boon felt by no one,' not 
oven by my illustrious and unfortunate predecessor Con- 
dorcet. Meantime the genius of GaU was completing the 
recent attempts to systematize biology, by commencing 
the study of, the internal functions of the brain ; as far at 
least as thes^ could be und-erstood from the phenomena of 
• individual as distinct from social development. And now 
I have explained the scries of social and intellectual con¬ 
ditions by which the discovery of .sociological laws, and 
consequently the foundation of Positivism, was fixed for 
' the precise date at which I began my philosopliical career: 
“that is to say one generation after the progressive dictator¬ 
ship of the Convention, and almost immediately after the 
fall of the retrograde tyranny of Bonaparte. t 

Thus it appears that the ‘revolutionary movement, and 
the Jong period of reactioi}- which succeeded it, were alike 
necessary, before the new general doctrine could be dis¬ 
tinctly conceived of qiS a whole. And if this preparation 
was needed for the establishment of Positivism as a philo¬ 
sophical system, far more needful was it for the recogtii- 
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tion of its social value. For it guaranteed free exposition 
and discussion of opinion: and it led the public to look 
to Positivism as the ej’^stom which contained in germ the 
iJtimate solution of social problems. This is a point so 
obvious that we need not dwell upon it further. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the dependence of Posi¬ 
tivism upon the first phase of the Revolution, we have 
now to consider it as the future guide of the second 
phase. 

It is often supposed that the destruction of gtructiveph^ 
the old regime was brought about by the 
Revolution. But history when carefully ex- u^t faii- 
amincd points to a very different conclusion. 

It ^hows that the Revolution was not the cause 
but the consequence of the utter decomposition of the 
mediaaval system; a process which had been going on for 
five centuries throughout Western Europe, and especially 
in France; spontaneously at first, and afterwards in a 
more systematic way. The Revolution, far ^om protract¬ 
ing the negative movement o# previous ceiituries, was a 
bar to its further extension. It was a final outbreak ii> 
which men showed their irrevocable purpose of abandoning 
the old system altogether, and of proceeding at once to 
the task of entire reconstruction. The most conclusive 
proof of this intention was given by the abolition of 
royalty; which had been the rallying point of all th’e 
decaying remnants of the old French constitution. But 
with ^is exception, which only occupied the Convention 
during its first sitting, thp constructive tendencies of the 
movement were apparent from its outset; and, they 
show^ themselves still more clearly as soon* as the re¬ 
publican spirit had become predominant. It is obvious, 
however, that strong as tliese tendencies may have been, 
the first period of the Revolution produced results of an 
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extremely negative and destructive kind. In fact the 
movement was in this respect a failure. This is partly 
to be attribu^ to the pressing necessities of the hard 
struggle for national independence which France main¬ 
tained so gloriously against the combined attacks of the 
retrograde nations of Europe. But it is far more largely 
owing to the purely critical character of the metaphysic^ 
doctrines by which the revolutionary spirit was at that 
time directed. 

The negative and the positive movements which have 
been going on in Western Europe since the close of the 
Middle Ages, have been of course connected with each 
other. But the former has necessarily advanced with 
greater rapidity than the latter. The old system had so 
entirely declined, that a desire for sociid regeneration had 
become general, before the groundwork of the new system 
had been sufficiently completed for its true character to 
be imderstood. As we have just seen, the doctrine by 
which social i;egeneration is now to be directed, could not 
have arisen previously to'the Revolution. The impulse 
cvhich the Revolution gave to thought was indispensable 
to its formation. Here then was an insurmountable 
fatality by which men were forcei to make use of the 
critical principles which had been found serviceable in 
former struggles, as the only available instruments of 
donstruction. As soon as the old order had once been 
fairly abandoned, there was of course no utUity whatever 
in the negative philosophy. But its doctrines had become 
familiar to men’s minds, and i^s motto of “ Liberty and 
Equajity,” was at that timft the one most compatible with 
social process. Thus the first stage of the revolutionary 
movement was accomplished under the influence of prin¬ 
ciples that had become obsolete, and that were quite in¬ 
adequate to the new task required of them. 
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For constructive purposes the revolutionary philosophy 
was valueless; except so far as it put forward a vague pro¬ 
gramme of the political future, foimded on sentiment rather 
than conviction, and unaccompanied by any^xplanation of 
the right mode of realiiring it. In default of organic prin¬ 
ciples the doctrines of the critical school were Employed: 
and the result speedily showed their inherent tendency to 
anarchy; a tendency as perilous to the germs of the new 
order as to the ruins of the old. The experiment was 
tried once for all, and it left such ineffaceable memories 
that it is not probable that any serious attempt will be 
made to repeat it. The incapacity for construction of the 
doctrine in which the revolutionary spirit had embodied 
itself was placed beyond the reach of doubt. The result 
was’ to impress every one with the deep urgent necessity 
for social renovation; but the principles of that renovation 
were still left undetermined. 

In this condition of philosophical and politi- ToMon*from 
cal opinion, the necessity of Order was felt to ****■ 
be paramount, and a long perigd of reaction‘ensued. Dat¬ 
ing from the official Deism introduced by Hobespierre, it 
reached its height under the aggressive system of Bona^ 
parte, and it was feebly protracted, in spite of the peace of 
1815, by his insignificant, successors. The only permanent 
result of this period was the historical and doctrinal evi¬ 
dence brought forward by De Maistre and his school, pf 
the social inutility of modem metaphysics, while at‘the 
same j;ime their intellectual weakness was being proved by 
the successful attempts of Gabanis, and still more of Gall, 
to extend the Positive method to the highest biological 
questions. In all other respects this elaborate atteinpt to 
prevent the final emancipation of Humanity proved a com¬ 
plete failure; in fact, it led to a revival of the instinct of 
'Progress. Strong antipathies were roused everywhere by 
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these fruitless efforts at reconstructing a system which had 
Become so entirely obsolete, that even those who were 
labouring to rebuild it no longer imderstood its character 
or the conditions of its existence. 

A re-awakening of the revolutionary spirit was then in¬ 
evitable ; and it took place as soon as peace was established, 
and the chief upholder of the retrograde system had been 
removed. The doctrines of negation were called back to 
life; but very little illusion now remained as to their 
capacity for Organizing. In want of something better, 
men accepted them as a means of resisting retrograde 
principles, just as these last had owed their apparent suc¬ 
cess to the necessity of checking the tendency to anarchy. 
Amidst these fresh debates on worn-out subjects, the pub¬ 
lic soon became aware that a final solution of the question 
had not yet arisen oven in germ. It therefore concerned 
itself for little except the maintenance of Order and 
Liberty; conditions as indispensable for the free action 
of philosophy as for material prosperity. The whole posi¬ 
tion was most favourable for the construction of a definite 
solution ; and^it was, in fact, during the last phase of the 
Atrograde movement that the elementary principle of a 
solution was furnished, by my discovery in 1822, of the 
two-fold law of intellectual development. 

Political 1'^® apparent indifference of the public, to 
tween 1830 rad ^hom all thc existing parties seemed equally 
1848.* devoid of insight into the political future, was 
at last mistaken by a blind government for tacit cijpsent 
to its unwise schemes. The . cause of Progress was in 
danger. Then came the memoi'able crisis of 1830, by 
which *tho system of reaction, introduced thirty-six years 
pre^^ously, was brought to an end. The convictions Which 
that system inspired wire indeed so superficial, that its 
supporters came of their own accord to disavow them, and 
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uphold in their own fashion the chief revolutionary doc¬ 
trines. These again were abandoned by their previous 
supporters on their accession to power. When the historj' 
of these times is written, nothing will give*a clearer view 
of the revulsion of feeling on both sides, than the debates 
which took place on Liberty of Education. Within a 
period of twenty years, it was alternately demanded and 
refused by both ; and this in behalf of the same principles, 
as they were called, though it was in reality a question of 
interest rather than principle on either side. 

All previous convictions being thus thoroughly upset, 
more room was left for tho instinctive feeling of the public ; 
and the question of reconciling the spirit of Order with 
that of Progress now came into prominence. It was the 
most important of all problems, and it was now placed in 
its true light. But this only made the absence of a solu¬ 
tion more manifest; and the principle of the solution 
existed nowhere but in Positivism, which as yet was im¬ 
mature. All tho opinions of tho day had become alike 
utterly incompatible, both w’tl^ Order and ifrith Progress. 
The Conservative school undevtcok to recoifcilo tho two; 
but it had no constructive power; and tho only result of 
its doctrines was to pve equal encouragement to anarchy 
and to reaction, so as to ^be able always to neutralize tho 
one by the other. The establishment of Constitutional 
Monarchy was now put forward as tho ultimate issue ^f 
the great Revolution. But no one could seriously place 
any rpal confidence in a system so alien to tho whole 
character of French history, ofiering as it did nothing 
hut a superficial and unwfse imitation of a political anomaly 
essentially peculiar to Englani. 

Th*e period then between 1830 and 1848 may be re¬ 
garded as a natural pause nn the political movement. The 
reaction which succeeded the original crisis had exhausted 
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itself; but the final or organic phase of the Revdiution was 
still delayed for want of definite principles to guide it. 
No conception had been formed of it, except by a small 
number of philosophic minds who had taken their stand 
upon the recently established laws of social science, and 
had found themselves able, without recourse to any chi¬ 
merical views, to gain some general insight into the poli¬ 
tical future, of which Condorcet, my principal predecessor, 
knew so little. But it was impossible for the regenerating 
doctrine to spread more widely and to be accepted as the 
peaceful solution of social problems, until a distinct refu¬ 
tation had boon given of the false assertion so authorita¬ 
tively made that the parliamentary system was the ulti¬ 
mate issue of the Revolution. This notion once destroyed, 
the work of spiritual reorganization should be left entirely 
to the free efibrts of independent thinkers. In these 
respects our last political change (1848) will have accom¬ 
plished all that is required. 

me Thanks to the instinctive sense and vigour 

|»o.^“"iu!pub- of 'our working ('lasses, the reactionist leanings 
▼owee the of'the Orleanist government, which had be- 
or»nJ^nat- comc hostilo to the purpose for which it was 
tagj^uuc# to instituted, have at last brought about 

the final abolition of monarchy in France. The prestige 
of monarchy had long been lost, and it now only impeded 
Brogress, without being of any real benefit to Order. By 
its fictitious supremacy it directly hindered the work of 
spiritual reformation, whilst the measure of real ipower 
which it possessed was insufficient to control the wretched 
political agitation maintained by animosities of a purely 
personal character. 

Viewed negatively, the principle of Republicanism'sums 
up the first phase of the Revolution. It precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of recurrence to Royalism, which, ever since th4 
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second half of the reign of Louis XIV., has been the rally¬ 
ing point of all reactionist tendencies. Interpreting the 
principle in its positive sense, we may regard it as a direct 
step towards the final regeneration of society. By conse¬ 
crating all human forces of whatever kind to the general 
service of the community, republicanism recognizes the 
doctrine of subordinating Politics to Morals. Of course it 
is as a feeling rather than as a principle that this doctrine 
is at present adopted; but it could not obtain acceptance 
in any other way; and even when put forward in a more 
systematic shape, it is upon the aid of feeling that it will 
principally rely, as I have shown in the previous chapter. 
In this respect Franco has proved worthy of her position 
as the leader of the great family of Western nations, and 
has in reality already entered upon the normal state. 
Without the intervention of any theological system, she 
has asserted the true principle on which society should 
rest, a principle which originated in the Middle Ages under 
the impulse of Catholicism; but for the general acceptance 
of which a sounder philosophy and more suitable circum¬ 
stances were necessary. The direct tendency, then, of the 
French Republic is to sanction the fundamental principle 
of Positivism, the preponderance, namely, of Feeling over 
Intellect and Activity. .Starting from this point, public 
opinion will soon be convinced that the work of organiz¬ 
ing society on republican principles is one which can only 
be performed by the new philosophy. 

Th* whole position brings into fuller pro- „“enMto’So 
minence the fundamental problem previously ^“Singorfer 
proposed, of reconciling Order and Progress. «>dProgrM». 
The urgent necessity of doing so is acknowledged by all; 
but tke utter incapacity of any of ^the existing schools of 
opinion to realize it becdmes increasingly evident. The 
abolition of monarchy removes the most important obstacle 
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to social Progress: but at tbe same time it deprives us of 
the only remaining guarantee for public Order. Thus the 
time is doubly favourable to constructive tendencies; yet 
at present there are no opinions which possess more than 
the purely negative value of checking, and that very im¬ 
perfectly, the error opposite to their own. In a position 
which guarantees Progress and compromises Order, it is 
naturally for the latter that the greatest anxiety is felt; 
and we are still without any organ capable of systemati¬ 
cally defending it. Yet experience should have taught 
us how extremely fragile every government must be which 
is purely material^ that is, which is based solely upon self- 
interest, and is destitute of sympathies and convictions. 
On the other hand, spiritual order is not to be hoped for 
at present in the absence of any doctrine which commands 
general respect. Even the social instinct is a force on the 
political value of which wo cannot always rely; for when 
not based on some definite principle, it not unfrequently 
becomes a source of disturbance. Hence, we are driven 
back to the continuance of a material system of govern¬ 
ment, although its inadequacy is acknowledged by all. 
fn a republic, however, such a government cannot employ 
its most efficient instrument, corruption. It has to resort 
ihstcad to repressive measures of^a more or less transitory 
kind, every time that the danger of anarchy becomes too 
threatening. These occasional measmcs, however, natur¬ 
ally proportion themselves to the necessities of the case. 
Thus, though Order is exposed to greater perils than Pro¬ 
gress, it can count on more‘powerful resources for its 
defence. Shortly after the publiration of the first edition 
of this work, the extraordinary outbreak of June, 1848, 
proved that the republic could call into play, and, indeed, 
could push to excess, in the caitse of public Order, forces 
far greater than those of the monarchy. Thus royalty 
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no longer possesses that monopoly of preserving Order, 
which has hitherto induced a few sincere and thinkin g 
men to continue to support it; and henceforth the sole 
political characteristic which it retains is that of obstruct¬ 
ing Progress. And yet by another reaction of this con¬ 
tradictory position of affairs, the monarchical party seems 
at present to have become the organ of resistance in behalf 
of material Order. Retrograde as its doctrines are, yet 
from their still retaining a certain organic tendency, the 
conservative instincts rally roimd them. To this the pro¬ 
gressive instincts offer no serious obstacle, their insuf¬ 
ficiency for the present needs being more or less distinctly 
recognised. It is not to the monarchical party, however, 
that wc must look for conservative principles; for in this 
quarter they are wholly abandoned, and unhesitating 
adoption of every revolutionary principle is resorted to as 
a means of retaining power; so that the doctrines of the 
Revolution would seem fated to close their existence in the 
retrograde camp. So urgent is the need of Order that we 
are driven to accept for the ^moment a ptfirty which has 
lost all its old convictions, and which had Apparently he-, 
come extinct before the Republic began. Positivism ancf 
Positivism alone can disentangle and terminate this ano¬ 
malous position. TLe principle upon which it depends 
is manifestly this: As long as Progress tends towards 
anarchy, so long will Order continue to be retrograd^. 
But the retrograde movement never really attains* its 
object: indeed its principles are always neutralized by- 
inconsistent concessions. Judged by the boastful language 
of its leaders, we might imagine that it was destroying 
republicanism; whereas the movement woulff not exist 
at all, hut for the peculiar circumstances in which we are 
placed; circumstances which are forced into greater pro¬ 
minence by the foolish opposition of most of the authori- 
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ties. As soon as the instinct of political improvement 
has placed itself tmder systematic guidance, its growth 
win bear down all resistance; and then the reason of its 
present stagnation will be patent to all. 

It bring* the And for this Theology is, unawares, pre- 
reroiutionary parinff tno WEV. Its apparent preponderance 
discredit. places PositiviBin m precisely that position 

which I wished for ten years ago. The two organic 
principles can now he brought side by side, and their 
relative strength tested, without the complication of any 
metaphysical considerations. For the incoherence of meta¬ 
physical systems is now recognised, and they are finally 
decaying under the very political system which seemed at 
one time likely to promote their acceptance. Construction 
is seen by all to be the thing wanted: and men are rapidly 
becoming aware of the utter hollowness of all schools which 
confine themselves to protests against the institutions of 
theology, while admitting its essential principles. So de¬ 
funct, indeed, have these schools become, that they can no 
longer fulfil even their old office of destruction. This has 
fallen now as an accessory task upon Positivism, which 
•offers the only systematic guarantee against retrogression 
as well as against anarchy. Psychologists, strictly so 
called, have already for the most part disappeared with 
the fall of constitutional monarchy; so close is the rela¬ 
tion between these two importations from Protestantism. 
It seemed likely therefore that the Ideologists, their natural 
rivals, would regain their influence with the people, But 
even they cannot win back the. confidence reposed in them 
during the great Revolution, because the doctrines in 
virtue of which it was then given are now so utterly 
exploded. The most advanced of their number, unworthy 
successors of the schofil of Voltaire and Danton, have 
shown themselves thoroughly incapable either morally or 
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intellectually of directing the second phase of the revolu¬ 
tion, which they are hardly able to distinguish from the 
first phase. Formerly I had taken as their type a man of 
far superior merit, the noble Armand Carrel, whose death 
was such a grievous loss to the republican cause. But he 
was a complete exception to the general rule. True republi¬ 
can convictions were impossible with men who had been 
schooled in parliamentary intrigues, and who had directed 
or aided the pertinacious efibrts of the French press to 
rehabilitate the name of Bonaparte. Their accession to . 
power was futile; for they could only maintain material 
order by calling in the retrograde party; and they soon 
became mere auxiliaries of this party, disgracefully ab¬ 
juring all theiP philosophical convictions. There is one pro¬ 
ceeding which, though it is but an episode in the course of 
events, will always remain as a test of the true character 
of this unnatural alliance. I allude to the Boman expe- ^ 
dition of 1849 ; a detestable and contemptible act, for 
which just penalties will speedily be imposed on all who 
were accessory to it; not to speak of the damnatory ver¬ 
dict of history. But precisely the same hyjA)critical oppo¬ 
sition to progress has been exhibited by the other class of 
Deists, the disciples, that is, of Rousseau, who profes^^to 
adopt Robespierre’s J)oli^. Having had no share in tKe 
goveinment, they have not so entirely lost their hold upon 
the people; but they are at the present time totally devoid 
of political coherence. Their wild anarchy is incompatible 
with the general tone of feeling maintained by the indus¬ 
trial activity, the scientific .spirit, and the estWic culture 
of modem life. These Professors of the Guillotine, as they 
may be called, whose superficial sophisms wpuld reduce 
exceptional outbreaks of popular fury into a cold-blooded 
system, soon foimd themselves forced, for the sake of 
popularity, to sanction the law which very properly 
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abolished capital punishment for political offences. In the 
same way they are now obliged to disown the only real 
meaning of the red flag which serves to distinguish their 
party, too vague as it is for any other name. Equally 
wrong have they shown themselves in interpreting the 
tendencies of the working classes, from being so entirely 
taken up with questions of abstract rights. The people 
have allowed these rights to be taken from them without 
a struggle whenever the cause of Order has seemed to 
require it; yet they still persist, mechanically, in main¬ 
taining that it is on questions of this sort that the solution 
of all our difficulties depends. Taking for their political 
ideal a short and anomalous period of our history which is 
never likely to recur, they arc always attempting to sup¬ 
press liberty for the sake of what they caU progress. In 
a time of unchangeable peace they are the only real sup¬ 
porters of war. Their conception of the organization of 
labour is simply to destroy the industrial hierarchy of 
capitalist and workman established in the MiddH Ages; 
and, in fact, in every respect these sophistical anarchists 
are utterly out of keeping with the century in which they 
five. There are some, it is true, who still retain a measure 
of influence with the working classes, incapable and un¬ 
worthy though they are of their position. But their 
credit is rapidly declining; and it is not likely to become 
dangerous at a time when political enthusiasm is no longer 
to be won by metaphysical prejudices. The only effect 
really produced by this party of disorder, is to serve as a 
bugbear for the benefit of the retrograde party, who thus 
obtain official support from the •middle class, in a way 
which* is quite contrary to Ml the principles and habits 
of that class. It is very improbable that these fijoKsh 
levellers v^l ever succ^ to p(wver. Should they do so, 
however, their reign will be short, and will soon result in 
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their final extinction; because it will convince the people 
of their profound incapacity to direct the regeneration of 
Europe. The position of afiairs, therefore, is now distinct 
and clear; and it is leading men to withdraw their con¬ 
fidence from all metaphysical schools, as they hS,d already 
withdrawn it from theology. In this general discredit of 
all the old systems the way becomes clear for Positivism, 
the oqjy school which harmonizes with the real tendencies 
as well as with the essential needs of the nineteenth 
century. 

In this explanation of the recent position of Anaitproves 
French affairs one point yet remains to be in- cessitj of a 
sisted on. We have seen from the general power body 
course of the philosophical, and yet more of whosel^taS* 
the political, movement, the urgent necessity to*teaS?prin- 
for a universal doctrine capable of checking aiooThom^ 
erroneous action, and of avoiding or moderating 
popular ^tbreaks. But there is another need equally 
manife8t,*he need of a spiritual power, without which it 
would bo utterly impossible tc^ bring our philosophy to 
bear upon practical life. Widely divergent as the various. 
metaphysical sects are, there is one point in which they 
all spontaneously agree; that is, in repudiating the dis¬ 
tinction between temporal, and spiritual authority. This 
has betin the great revolutionary principle, ever since the 
fourteenth century, and more especially since the rise oP 
Protestantism. It originated in repugnance to the me¬ 
diaeval ipystem. The< so-called ^philosophers of our time, 
whether psychologists or ideologists, have, like their Greek 
predecessors, always aimed’ at a complete concentration of 
all social powers; and they have even spread this delusion 
amongf the students of special sciences. At present there 
is no appreciation, except in the Positive system, of that 
instinctive sagacity which led all the great men of the 
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Middle Ages to institute for the first time, the separation 
of moral from political authority. It was a masterpiece 
of human wisdom; but it was premature, and could not 
be permanently successful at a time when men were still 
governed on theological principles, and practical life still 
retained its military character. This separation of powers, 
on which the final organization of society will principally 
depend, is understood and valued nowhere but in the new 
school of philosophy, if we except the unconscious and tacit 
admiration for it which still exists in the countries from 
which Protestantism has been excluded. From the outset 
of the Eevolution, the pride of theorists has always made 
them wish to become socially despotic; a state of things 
to which they have ever looked forward as their politi¬ 
cal ideal. Public opinion has by this time grown far too 
enlightened to allow any practical realization of a notion 
at once so chimerical and so retrograde. But public 
opinion not being as yet sufficiently organized^fforts in 
this direction are constantly being made. The longing 
among metaphysical refiwmers for practical as well as 
theoretical supremacy is now greater than ever; because, 
from the changed state of affairs, their ambition is no 
longer limited to mere administrative functions. Their 
various views diverge so widely, and aU find so little 
sympathy in the public, that there is not much "fear of 
•tteir ever being able to check free discussion to any 
serious extent, by giving legal sanction to their own par¬ 
ticular doctrine. But quite enough has been attempted to 
convince every one how essentially despotic every theory 
of i^iety must be which opposes this fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of taodem polity, the permanent separation of spi¬ 
ritual from temporal power. The disturbances caused 
by metaphysical ambition corroborate, then, the view urged 
so conclusively by the adherents of the new school, that 
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this division of powers is equally essential to Order and 
to Progress. If Positivist thinkers continue to with¬ 
stand all temptations to mix actively in politics, and go 
on quietly with their own work amidst the unmeaning 
agitation aroimd them, they will ultimately’ make the 
impartial portion of the public familiar with this great 
conception. It will henceforth be judged irrespectively 
of the religious doctrines with which it was originally 
connected. Men will involimtarily contrast it with other 
systems, and wiU see more and more clearly that Posi¬ 
tive principles afford the only basis for true freedom 
as well as for true imion. They alone can tolerate 
fuU discussion, because they alone rest upon solid proof. 
Men’s practical wisdom, guided by the peculiar nature 
of our political position, will react strongly upon philo¬ 
sophers, and keep them strictly to their sphere of moral 
and intellectual influence. The slightest tendency towards 
the assipnption of political power will be checked, and 
the desire for it will be considered as ascertain sign 
of mental weakness, and indeed of morijl deficiency. 
Now that royalty is abolished, all true thinkers are* 
secure of perfect freedom of thought, and even of expres¬ 
sion, as long as they abide by the necessary conditions 
of public order. Eoyalty was the last remnant of the 
system of castes, which gave the monopoly of deciding 
on important social questions to a special fainily; its ab(^ 
lition completes the process of theological emancipation. 
Of course the magistrates of a republic may show despotic 
tendencies; but they caq. never become very dangerous 
where power is held on so Ij^rief a tenure, and where^ even 
when ^concentrated in a single person, it emmiates from 
suffrage, incompetent as that may,be. It is easy for the 
Positivist to show that these functionaries know very little 
more than their constituents of the logical and scientifio 
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conditions necessary for tte systematic working out of 
moral and social doctrines. Suck autkorities, tkougk 
devoid of any spiritual sanction, may, kowever, command 
okedience in tke name of Order. But tkey can never be 
really respected, unless tkey adkere scrupulously to tkeir 
temporal functions, witkout claiming tke least autkority 
over tkougkt. Even before tke central power falls into 
tke konds of men really fit to wield it, tke republican cka- 
racter of our government wiU kave forced tkis conviction 
upon a nation tkat kas now got rid of all political fanati¬ 
cism, wketker of a.retrograde or anarckical kind. And 
tke conviction is tke more certain to arise, because prac¬ 
tical authorities will become more and more absorbed in 
the maintenance of material order, and will therefore leave 
the question of spiritual order to the unrestricted efibrts 
of thinkers. It is neither by accident nor by personal 
influence tkat I have myself always enjoyed so large a 
measure of freedom in writing, and subsequently in public 
lectures, and, tkis under governments all of which were 
more or les^ oppressive. • Every true philosopher will 
•^receive tke same licence, if, like myself, he offers the intel¬ 
lectual and moral guarantees which tke public and the 
civil power are fairly entitled to expect from tke syste¬ 
matic organs of Humanity. Tke necessity of controlling 
levellers may lead to occasional acts of unwise violence. 
But I am convinced tkat respect will always be shown to 
constructive thinkers, and that tkey will soon be called in 
to tke assistance of public order. For order will«not be 
able to exist muck longer -wntliput the sanction of some 
rational principle. 

The need of a ^ke result, then, of the important political 
changes wfcick have recently taken place is 
pubiiLhf wSt- The second phase of the Bevolution, which 

era Europe.; flitkerto has been restricted to a few advanced 
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minds, is now entered by the public, and men are rapidly 
forming juster views of its true character. It is becoming 
recognized that the only firm basis for a reform of our 
political institutions, is a complete reorganization of 
opinion and of life; and the way is open f{)r the new 
religious doctrine to direct this work. I have thus ex¬ 
plained the way in which the social mission of Positivism 
connects itself with the spontaneous changes which are 
taking place in France, the centre of the revolutionary 
movement. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
France will be the only scene of these reorganizing efforts. 
Judging on sound historical principles, w;e cannot doubt 
that they will embrace the whole extent of Western 
Europe. 

During the five centuries of revolutionary transition 
which have elapsed since the Middle Ages, we have lost 
sight of the fact that in all fundamental questions the 
Western nations form one political system. It was under 


Catholic Feudalism that they were first united; a union 
for which their incoiporation ^to the Roman empire had 
prepared them, and which was finally organized by the 
incomparable genius of Charlemagne. In spite of nationaf 


differences, embittered as they were afterwards by theological 
discord, this great Republic has in modem times shown 


intellectual and social growth both in the positive and 


negative direction, to which other portions of the hium^li 
race, even in Europe, can show no parallel. The rupture 


of Catholicism, and the decline of Chivalry, at first 


seriously impaired this feeling of relationship. But it 
soon began to show itself again imder new forms. It 
rests now, though the basis is inadequate, .upon’the feeling 
of community in industrial development, in esthetic cul¬ 
ture, and in scientific discovery. Amidst the disorganized 
state of political affairs, which have obviously been tending 
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towards some radical change, this similarity in civilization 
has produced a growing conviction that we are aU par¬ 
ticipating in one and the same social movement; a move¬ 
ment limited as yet to our own family of nations. The 
first step in the great crisis was necessarily taken by the 
French nation, because it was better prepared than any 
other. It was there that the old order of things had been 
most thoroughly uprooted, and that most had been done in 
working out the materials of the new. But the strong 
sympathies which the outbreak of our revolution aroused 
in every part of "Western Europe, showed that our sister- 
nations were only granting us the honorable post of 
danger in a movement in which all the nobler portion of 
Humanity was to participate. And this was the feeling 
proclaimed by the great republican assembly in the midst 
of their war of defence. The military extravagances 
which followed, and which form the distinguishing feature 
of the counter-revolution, of course checked the feeling of 
union on both sides. But so deeply was it rooted in all 
the antecedents of modem history that peace soon restored 
jt to life, in spite of the pertinacious efforts of all parties 
interested in maintaining imnatural separation between 
France and other countries. "Wh^t greatly facilitates 
this tendency is the decline of* every form of theology, 
which removes the chief source of former disagreement. 
Bering the last phase of the counter-revolution, and still 
more during the Ibng pause in the political movement 
which followed, each member of the group entered upon 
a series of revolutionary efforts ^more or less resembling 
those, of the central nation. And our recent political 
changes caimot but strengthen this tendency; though of 
course with nations les^ fully prepared the results of these 
efforts have at present been les8“important than in France. 
Meanwhile it is evident that this uniform condition of 
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internal agitation gives increased security for peace, by 
wbicb its extension bad been originally facilitated. And 
thus, although there is no organized international union 
as was the case in the Middle Ages, yet the pacific habits 
and intellectual culture of modem life have already been 
sufficiently diflTused to call out an instinct of fraternity 
stronger than any that has ever existed before. It is 
strong enough to prevent the subject of social regenera¬ 
tion from being ever regarded as a merely national 
question. 

And this is the point of view which displays the charac¬ 
ter of the second phase of the Revolution in its truest 
light. The first phase, although in its results advanta¬ 
geous to the other nations, was necessarily conducted as 
if peculiar to France, because no other country was ripe 
for the original outbreak. Indeed French nationality was 
stimulated by the necessity of resisting the counter revo¬ 
lutionary coalition. But the final and constructive phase 
which has begun now that the national limits of the crisis 
have been reached, should always be regarded as common 
to the whole of Western Europe. For it Consists essen¬ 
tially in spiritual reorganization; and the need of_ thij 
in one shape or other presses already with almost equal 
force upon each of tBe five nations who make up the great 
Western family. Conversely, the more occidental the 
character of the reforming movement, the greater will 
the prominence given to intellectual tmd moral regenera¬ 
tion ag compared with mere modifications of government, 
in which of course there must be very considerable national 
differences. The first social need of Western Europe is 
community in belief and in Uabits of life; and this must 
be bAsed upon a uniform system of education controlled 
and applied by a spirituak power that shall be accepted by 
all. This want satisfied, the reconstruction of govern- 
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meats may be carried out in accordance with the special 
requirements of each nation. Difference in this respect 
is legitimate : it will not affect the essential unity of the 
Positivist Bepublic, which will bo bound together by more 
complete and durable ties than the Catholic Bepublic of 
the Middle Ages. 

Not only then do we find from the whole condition of 
Western Europe that the movement of opinion transcends 
in importance all political agitation; but we find that 
everything points to the necessity of establishing a spiri¬ 
tual power, as the sole means of directing this extension 
and systematic reform of opinion and of life with the 
requisite consistency and largeness of view. We now see 
that the old revolutionary prejudice of confounding tem¬ 
poral and spiritual power is directly antagonistic to social 
regeneration, although it once aided the preparation for 
it. In the first place it stimulates the sense of nationality, 
which ought to be subordinate to larger feelings of inter¬ 
national fraternity. And at the same time, with the view 
of satisfying the conditions of uniformity which are so 
obviously required for the solution of the common pro¬ 
blem, it induces efforts at forcible incorporation of all the 
nations into one, efforts as dangerous as they are fruitless. 

itepub. My work on Positive lr*iiilosophy contains a 
Spanish'“ b'S’ historical explanation of what I mean 

^ expression. Western Europe. But 

«oii8j grouped the conception is one of such importance in 
M their centre, relation to the questions of our time, that I 
shall now proceed to enumeratft and arrange in their order 
the elements of which this great flunily of nations consists. 

Sint^e thedaU of the Boman empire, and more especially 
from the time of Charlemagne, France has always been 
the centre, socially as" well as* geographically, of this 
Western region which may be called the nucleus of 
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Humanity. On the one great occasion of united political 
action on the part of Western Europe, that is, in the 
crusades of the 11th and 13th century, it was evidently 
Prance that took the initiative. It is true that when the 
decomposition of Catholicism began to assume a systematic 
form, the centre of the movement for two centuries shifted 
its position. It was Germany that gave birth to the 
metaphysical principles of negation. Their first political 
application was in the Dutch and English revolutions, 
which, incomplete as they were, owing to insufficient in¬ 
tellectual preparation, yet served as preludes to the great 
final crisis. These preludes were most important, as 
showing the real social tendency of the critical doctrines. 
But it was reserved for France to co-ordinate these doc¬ 
trines into a consistent system and to propagate them 
successfully. France then resumed her position as the 
principal centre in which the great moral and political 
questions were to be worked out. And this position she 
will in all probability retain, as in fact it is only a re¬ 
currence to the normal organization of the* Western Re¬ 
public, which had been temporarily modified to meet 
special conditions. A fresh displacement of tiie centre of 
the social movement is not to be expected, unless in a 
future too distant to engage our attention. It can indeed 
only be the result of wide extension of our advanced 
civilization beyond European limits, as will be explained 
in the conclusion of this work. 

North and south of this natural centre, we find two- 
pairs of nations, between vfhich France will always form 
an intermediate link, partly from her geographical posi¬ 
tion, and also from her language and manners; The first 
pair is for the most, part, Protestant. It comprises, first, 
the great Germanic body, Vith the numerous nations that 
may be regarded as its ofihhoots ; especially Holland,. 
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which, since the Middle Ages, has been in every respect 
the most advanced portion of Germany. Secondly, Great 
Britain, with which may be classed the United States, 
notwithstanding their present attitude of rivalry. The 
second pair is exclusively Catholic. It consists of the 
great Italian nationality, which in spite of political divi¬ 
sions has always maintained its distinct character; and of 
the population of the Spanish peninsula, (for Portugal, 
sociologically considered, is not to be separated from 
Spain,) which has so largely increased the Western 
family by its colonies. To complete the conception of 
this group of advanced nations, we must add two ac¬ 
cessory members, Greece and Poland, countries which, 
though situated in Eastern Europe, are connected with 
the West, the one by ancient history, the other by modern. 
Besides these, there are various intermediate nationalities 
which I need not now enumerate, connecting or demar¬ 
cating the more importairt branches of the family. 

In this vast Republic it is that the new philosophy is to 
find its sphere of inteUecti^al and moral action. It will 
endeavour so h) modify the initiative of the central nation, 
Tby the reacting influences of the other four, as to give 
increased efficiency to the general movement. It is a task 
eminently calculated to test the social capabilities of 
Positivism, and for which no other system is qualified. 
THie metaphysical spirit is as unfit for it as the theological. 
The rupture of the mediaeval system is due to the deca¬ 
dence of theology : but the direct agency in the rppture 
was the solvent force of the metaphysical spirit. Neither 
the one nor the other then is likely to recombine elements 
the separation of which is principally due to their own 
conceptions. It is entirely to the spontaneous action of 
the Positive spirit that we owe those new though in¬ 
sufficient links of union, whether industrial, artistic, or 
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scientific, which, since the close of the Middle Ages, have 
been leading us more and more decidedly to a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Western alliance. And now that Positivism 
has assumed its matured and systematic form^ its compe¬ 
tence for the work is even more unquestionable. It alone 
can effectually remove the national antipathies which still 
exist. But it will do this without impairing the natural 
qualities of any of them. Its object is by a wise com¬ 
bination of these qualities, to develop under a new form 
the feeling of a common Occidentality. 

By extending the social movement to its Hcuuon of 
proper limits, we thus exhibit on a larger scale the mSavoi 
the same features that were noticed when wh^h w« ow 
France alone was being considered. Abroad tempt to aepa- 
or at home, every great social problem that 
arises proves that the object of the second revo- 
lutionary phase is a reorganization of principles and of 
life. By this means a body (ff public opinion will be 
formed of sufficient force to lead gradually to the growth 
of new political institutions, fbese will be Adapted to the 
special requirements of each nation, under the general 
superintendence of the spiritual power, from whom’ our 
fundamental principles vfill have proceeded. The general 
spirit of these principles, is essentially historical, whereas 
the tendency of the negative phase of the revolution was 
anti-historical. Without blind hatred of the past, me«L 
would never have had sufficient energy to abandon the old 
systeia. But henceforth the best evidence of having at¬ 
tained complete emancipation will be the rendering full 
justice to the past in all its phases. This is tibe most 
char^teristic feature of that relative spirit ‘whicb dis¬ 
tinguishes Positivism. The surest sign of superiority, 
whether in persons or. Systems, is fair appreciation of 
opponents. And this must always be the tendency of 
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social science when rightly understood, since its prevision 
of the future is avowedly based upon systematic examina¬ 
tion of the past. It is the only way in which the free 
and yet universal adoption of general principles of 
social reconstruction can ever be possible. Such re¬ 
construction, viewed by the light of Sociology, wiU be 
regarded as a necessary link in the series of human de¬ 
velopment ; and thus many confused and incoherent notions 
suggested by the arbitrary beliefs hitherto prevalent will 
finally disappear. The growth of public opinion in this 
respect is aided by the increasing strength of social feel¬ 
ing. Both combine to encourage the historical spirit 
which distinguishes the second period of the Revolution, as 
we see indicated already in so many of the popular sym¬ 
pathies of the day. 

Acting on this principle. Positivists will always acknow¬ 
ledge the close relation between their own system and the 
memorable effort of medieeval Catholicism. In offering 
for the acceptance of Humanity a new organization of life, 
we would not dissociate it ;with all that has gone before. 
On the contrary, it is our boast that we are but proposing for 
her maturity the accomplishment of the noble effort of her 
youth, an effort made when intellectual and social condi¬ 
tions precluded the possibility of .success. "We are too full 
of the future to fear any serious charge of retrogression 
towards the past. It would be strange were such a charge 
to proceed from those of our opponents whose political* 
ideal is that amalgamation of temporal and spiritual-power 
which was adopted by the theocratic or military systems- 
of antiquity. 

The separation of these powers in the Middle Ages is 
the greatest advance ever yet made in the theory of social 
Order. It was imperfectly effected, because the time was 
not ripe for it; but enough was done to show the object 
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of the separation, and some of its principal results were 
partially arrived at. It originated the fundamental doc¬ 
trine of modem social life, the subordination of Politics to 
Morals; a doctrine which in spite of the mo§t obstinate 
resistance has survived the decline of the religion which 
first proclaimed it. We see it now sanctioned by a re¬ 
publican government which has shaken off the fetters of 
that religion more completely than any other. A further 
result of the separation is the keen sense of personal 
honour, combined with general fraternity, which distin¬ 
guishes Western nations, especially those who have been, 
preserved from Protestantism. To the same source is due 
the general feeling that men should be judged by their 
intellectual and moral worth, irrespectively of social posi¬ 
tion, yet without upsetting that subordination of classes 
which is rendered necessary by the requirements of prac¬ 
tical life. And this has accustomed all classes to free 
discussion of moral and even of'political questions; since 
every one feels it a right and a duty to judge actions and 
persons by the general princiuJes which a cdmmon system 
of education has inculcated alike on all. 1* need not en¬ 
large on the value of the mediajval church in organising" the 
political system of Western Europe,,in which there wal 
no other recognised principle of union. All these social 
results are usually attributed to the excellence of the 
Christian doctrine; but history when fairly examined 
shows that the source from which they arc principally 
derived is the Catholic principle of separating the two 
powers. For these effects *arc nowhere visible except in 
the countries where this separation has been effected, 
although a similar code of morals and indeed a' faith 
identically the same has been received elsewhere. Be¬ 
sides, although sanctioned by the general tone of modem 
Kfe they have been neutralised to a considerable extent by 
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the decline of the Catholic organization, and this especially 
in the countries where the greatest efforts have been made 
to restore the doctrine to its original purity and power. 

In these respects Positivism has already appreciated 
Catholicism more fully than any of its own defenders, 
not even excepting De Maistre himself, as indeed some 
of the more candid organs of the retrograde school have 
allowed. But the merit of Catholicism does not merely 
depend on the fact that it forms a most important link in 
the series of human development. What adds to the glory 
of its efforts is that, as history clearly proves, they were in 
advance of their time. The political failure of Catholicism 
resulted from the imperfection of its doctrines, and the 
resistance of the social medium in which it worked. It is 
true that Monotheism is far more compatible with the 
separation of powers than Polytheism. But from the 
absolute character of every kind of theology, there was 
always a tendency in the mediaeval system to degenerate 
into mere theocracy. In fact, the proximate cause of its 
decline was the increased development of this tendency in 
,the fourteentii century, and the*^ resistance which it pro¬ 
voked among the kings, who stood forward to represent 
the general voice of condemnation. ^Again, though sepa¬ 
ration of powers was less difficult in the defensive system" 
of mediaival warfare than in the aggressive system of anti- 
t^uity, yet it is thoroughly repugnant to the military spirit 
in all its phases, because adverse to the concentration of 
authority which is requisite in war. And thus,it was 
never thoroughly realised, excibpt in the conceptions of a 
few leading men among bo^h the spiritual and temporal 
class. Its ’brief success was principally caused by a tem¬ 
porary combination of circumstances. It was for the most 
part a condition of very unstable equilibrium, oscillating 
between theocracy and empire. 
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But Positive civUization will accomplisli what But the medi. 
in the Middle Ages could only be attempted. “MpremitSSe; 
We are aided, not merely by the example of “uimewtS 
the Middle Ages, but by the preparatory la-, '““p*®*®*** 
hours of the last five centuries. New modes of thought 
have arisen, and practical life has assumed new phases; 
and all are alike tending towards the separation of powers. 
What in the Middle Ages was but dimly foreseen by a 
few ardent and aspiring minds, becomes now an inevitable 
and obvious result, instinctively felt and formally reco^ 
nised by all. From the iutellectual point of view, it is 
nothing more than the distinction between theory and 
practice; a distinction which is already admitted more or 
less formally throughout civilized Europe in subjects of 
less importance; which therefore it would be unreasonable 
to abandon in the most difficult of all arts and sciences. 
Viewed socially, it implies the separation of education 
from action; or of morals from politics; and few would 
deny that the maintenance of this separation is one of the 
greatest blessings of our pr^ressive civilization. The 
distinction is of equal importance to molality and to 
liberty. It is the only way of bringing opinion am? 
conduct under the control of principle: for the most 
' obvious application of a principle has little weight when 
it is 'merely an act of obedience to a special command. 
Taking the more general question of bringing our p^ 
litical forces into harmony, it seems clear that theoretical 
and practical power are so totally distinct in origin and 
operation, whether in relation to the heart, intellect, or 
character, that the fimc?ions of counsel and of command 
ought never to belong to the same organs. All attempts 
to unite them are at once retrograde and visionary, and 
if successful would lead to the iiiiolerable government of 
mediocrities equally unfit for either kind of power. But 
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as I shall show in. the following chapters this principle of 
separation will soon find increasing support among women 
and the working classes; the two elements of society in 
which we find the greatest amount of good sense and right 
feeling. 

Modem society is, in fact, already ripe for the adoption 
of this fundamental principle of polity; and the oppo¬ 
sition to it proceeds almost entirely from its connection 
with the doctrines of the mediaeval church which have 
now become deservedly obsolete. But there will be an 
end of these revolutionary prejudices among all impartial 
observers as soon as the principle is seen embodied in 
Positivism, the only doctrine which is wholly disconnected 
with Theology. All human conceptions, all social im¬ 
provements originated under theological influence, as we 
proved clearly in many of the humblest details of 
life. But this has never prevented Humanity from finally 
appropriating to herself the results of the creeds which 
she has outgrown. And so it will be with this great 
political principle; it has already become obsolete except 
for the Positive school, which has verified inductively all 
the minor truths implied in it. The only direct attacks 
against it come from the metaphysicians, whose ambitious 
aspirations for absolute authority would be thwarted by 
it. It is they who attempt to fasten on Positivism the 
ejigma of theocracy: a strange and in most cases disin- 
geduous reproach, seeing that Positivists are distinguished 
from their opponents by discarding all beliefs whiph su¬ 
persede the necessity for discussion. The fact is that 
serious disturbances will soon bfe caused by the pertina¬ 
cious'eflfbrtg of these adherents of pedantocracy to regu¬ 
late by law what ought to be left to moral influences^ and 
then the public will bedome more alive to the necessity of 
the Positivist doctrine of systematically separating political 
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from moral government. The latter should be xmder- 
stood to rely exclusively on the forces of conviction and 
persuasion; its influence on action being simply that of 
counsel; whereas the former employs direct compulsion, 
based upon superiority of physical force. 

Wc now imderstand what is meant by the constructive 
character of the second revolutionary phase. It implies a 
xmion of the social aspirations of the Middle Ages with the 
wise political instincts of the Convention. In the interval 
of these two periods the more advanced nations were with¬ 
out any systematic organization, and were abandoned to the 
two-fold process of transition, which was decomposing the 
old order and preparing the new. Iloth these preliminary 
steps are now sufficiently accomplished. The desire for 
social regeneration has become too strong to be resisted, 
and a philosophical system capable of directing it ha§ 
already arisen. We may, therefore, recommence on a 
better intellectual and social basis the great effort of 
Catholicism, to bring Western Europe to a social system 
of peaceful activity and intellectual culturp, in which 
Thought and Action should be subordinated to universal 
Love. Reconstruction will begin at the points where 
demolition begun previously. The dissolution of the old 
organism began in the fourteenth century by the destruc¬ 
tion of its international character. Conversely, reorgan¬ 
ization begins by satisfying the intellectual and moi^l* 
wants common to the five Western nations. 

And Jiere, since the obiect of this chapter is Th® Ethical 

, * s^tem of X*o- 

to explain the social valuei^oi Positivism, I may Mtivism. 
show briefly that it leads necessarily to the formation.nf a 
definite system of universal Morality; this being the ulti¬ 
mate object of all Philosophy, and, the starting point of 
all Polity. Since it is by its moral code that every spiri¬ 
tual power must be principally tested, this will be the 
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best mode of judging of the relative merits of Positivism 
and Catholicism. 

suiijMtionof To the Positivist the object of Morals is to 

Self-luvG toSo* .. 1 . . . 

ciaiiove is the make our sympathetic instmcts preponderate 

great ethical p 

problem. The as lar as possiblo over the selnsh instincts: 

Social state of . . ^ 

itself favours SOCial 

It may be has- Way of viewing- the subject is peculiar to the 

tened by or- i -i i- ^ i. v • 

ganized and ncw philosopuy, lor no otlicr system has in- 
fort. eluded the more recent additions to the theory 

of human nature, of which Catholicism gave so imperfect 
a representation. 

It is one of the first principles of Biology that organic 
life always preponderates over animal life. By this 
principle the Sociologist explains the superior strength of 
the self-regarding instincts, since these are all connected 
Acre or less closely with the instinct of self-preservation. 
But although there is no evading this fact. Sociology 
shows that it is compatible with the existence of benevo¬ 
lent affections, affections which Catholicism had asserted 
to be altogether alien to our nature, and to be entirely 
♦•dependent on superhuman Grace derived from a sphere 
• beyond the reach of Law. The great problem, then, is to 
raise social feeling by artificial effort, to the position which, 
in the natural condition, is held by selfish feeling. The 
solution is to be found in another biological principle, 
"namely, that functions and organs are developed by con¬ 
stant exercise, and atrophied by prolonged inaction. Now 
the effect of the Social state is, that while our sympathetic 
instincts are constantly stimulated, the selfish propensities 
are restricted; since, if fi^je play were given to them, 
human intercourse would very shortly become impossible. 
Thus it compensates tq some extent the natural weakness 
of the Sympathies that they are capable of almost inde¬ 
finite extension, whilst Self-love meets inevitably with a 


feelings over personal feelings. This 
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more or less efficient check. Both these tendencies natu¬ 
rally increase with the progress of Humanity, and their 
increase is the best measure of the degree of perfection 
that we have attained. Their growth, though spontaneous, 
may bo materially hastened by organized intervention, 
both of individuals and of society, the object being to 
increase all favourable influences and diminish the un¬ 
favourable. This is the object of tlic art of Morals. Like 
every other art, it is restricted within certain limits. But 
in this case the limits are less narrow, because the pheno¬ 
mena, being more complex, are also more modifiable. 

Positive morality difiers therefore from that of theolo¬ 
gical as well as of metaphysical systems. Its primary 
principle is the preponderance of Social Sympathy. Full 
and free expansion of the benevolent emotions is made th§ 
first condition of individual and social well being, since 
these emotions are at once the sweetest to experience, and 
are the only feelings which can find expression simulta¬ 
neously in all. The doctrine is as deep and 'pure as it is 
simple and true. It is eminently characteristJb of a philo¬ 
sophy which, by virtue of its attribute of reality, subordi¬ 
nates all scientific conceptions to the social point of view, 
as the sole point from which they can be co-ordinated into 
a whole. The intuitive methods of metaphysics could 
never advance with any consistency beyond the sphere of^ 
the individual. Theology, especially Christian theology, 
could only rise to social conceptions by an indirect process, 
forced tfJ)on it, not by its principles, but by its practical 
functions. Intrinsically, its spirit was altogether personal; 
the highest object placed before each individual was‘the 
attainiivent of his own salvation, and all human affections 
were made subordinate to tl^e love oi God. It is true that 
the first training of our higher feelings is due to theolo¬ 
gical systems; but their moral value depended mainly on 
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the wisdom of the priesthood. They compensated the 
defects of their doctrine, and at that time no better doc¬ 
trine was available, by taking advantage of the antagonism 
which naturally presented itself between the interests of 
the imaginary and those of the real world. The moral 
value of Positivism, on the contrary, is inherent in its 
doctrine, and can he largely developed, independently of 
any spiritual discipline, though not so far as to dispense 
with the necessity for such discipline. Thus, while 
Morality as a science is made far more consistent by being 
placed in fts true connection with the rest of our know¬ 
ledge, the sphere of natural morality is widened by bring¬ 
ing human life, individually and collectively, imder the 
direct and continuous influence of Social Feeling. 

intennediato ^ havc stated that Positive morality is brought 
tovcTnd uni- ® cohcreut and systematic form by its prin- 
icn™^a?e*the univcrsal lovc. Tliis principle must 

fion»**^°flaaT examined first in its application to the 

j[^*ai™*pa‘tcr- Separate aspects of the subject, and subsequently 
ae- the meana Py which the various parts may 
be co-ordinated. 

There are three successive states of morality answering 
to the three principal stages of human life ; the personal, 
the domestic, and the social stage. The succession, repre- 
^sents the gradual training of the sympathetic principle; it 
is'drawn out step by step by a series of afiections which, as 
it diminishes in intensity, increases in dignity. This series 
1 forms our best resource in attempting as far as'possible 
to reach the normal state; subordination of self-love to 
sociifl feeling. Tliese are "the two extremes in the scale 
of human afiections; but between them there is an inter¬ 
mediate degree, namely, domestic attachment, and it is on 
this that the solution of the great moral problem depends. 
The love of his family leads Man out of his original state' 
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of Self-love and enables him to attain finally a sufficient 
measure of Social love. Every attempt on the part of the 
moral educator to call this last into immediate action, 
regardless of the intermediate stage, is to be condemned 
as utterly chimerical and profoxmdly injurious. Such at¬ 
tempts are regarded in the present day with far loo 
favourable an eye. Far from being a sign of social pro¬ 
gress, they would, if successful, be an immense step back¬ 
wards; since the feeling which inspires them is one of 
perverted admiration for antiquity. 

Since the importance of domestic life is so* great as a 
transition from selfish to social feeling, a systematic view 
of its relations will be the best mode of explaining the 
spirit of Positive morality, which is in every respect ^)ascd 
upon the order found in nature. 

The first germ of social feeling is seen in the affection 
of the child for its parents. Filial love is the starting- 
lioint of our moral education: from it springs the instinct 
of Continuity, and consequently of reverence for our 
ancestors. It is the first tie*by which tl^ now being 
feels himself bound to the whole past history of Man.* 
Brotherly love comes next, implanting the instinct of 
Solidarity, that is to, say of union with our contempo¬ 
raries; and thus we have already a sort of outline of 
social existence. With maturity new phases of feeling 
are developed. Relationships are formed of an cntirclj^ 
voluntary nature; which have therefore a still more social 
character than the involuntary ties of earlier years. This 
second stage in moral ^ddeation begins with conjugal 
affection, the most important of all, in which perfect 
fullness of devotion is secured by the reciprocity and in¬ 
dissolubility of the bond. It is ^e highest typo of aU 
sympathetic instincts, and’has appropriated to itself in a 
special sense the name of Love. From this most perfect 
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of unions proceeds the last in the series of domestic sym¬ 
pathies, parental love. It completes the training by which 
Nature prepares us for imiversal sympathy: for it teaches 
us to care for our successors; and thus it binds us to the 
Future, as filial love had bound us to the Past. 

I placed the voluntary class of domestic sympathies 
after the involimtary, because it was the natural order of 
individual development, and it thus bore out my statement 
of the necessity of family life as an intermediate stage 
between personal and social life. But in treating more 
directly of the theory of the Family as the constituent 
element of the body politic, the inverse order should be 
followed. In that case conjugal attachment would come 
first, as being the feeling through which the family comes 
into existence as a new social unit, which in many cases 
consists simply of the original pair. Domestic sympathy, 
when once formed by marriage, is perpetuated first by 
parental then by filial affection; it may afterwards be 
developed by the tie of brotherhood, the only relation by 
which differeht families can be brought into direct contact. 
The order followed here is that of decrease in intensity, 
and increase in extension. The feeling of fraternity, 
which I place last, because it is usually least powerful, 
will be seen to bo of primary impokance when regarded 
as the transition from domestic to social afiections , it is, 
•indeed, the natural type to which all social sympathies 
conform. But there is yet another intermediate relation, 
without which this brief exposition of the theor;^ of the 
family would be incomplete; I mean the relation of 
household servitude, which may be called indifferently 
domestic or social. It is a relation which at the present 
time is not properly appreciated on account of our dislike 
to all subjection; and yet the word domestic is enough to 
remind us that in every normal state of Humanity, it 
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supplies what would otherwise be a want in household 
relations. Its value lies in completing the education of 
the social instinct, by a special apprenticeship in obedience 
and command, both being subordinated to the universal 
principle of mutual sympathy. 

The object of the preceding remarks was to show the 
efficacy of the Positive metho‘d in moral questions by 
applying it to the most important of all moral theories, 
the theory of the Family. For more detailed proof, I 
must refer to my treatise on “ Positive Polity,” to which 
this work is introductory. I would call attention, how¬ 
ever, to the beneficial influence of Positivism on personal 
morality. Actions which hitherto had always been re¬ 
ferred even "by Catholic philosophers to personal interSsts, 
are now brought under the great principle of Love on 
which the whole Positive doctrine is based. 

Feelings are only to be developed by con- PereonaiTir- 

, , . , ... tuea placed 

stant exercise; and exercise is most necessary upon a social 
when the intrinsic energy of the feeling is least. 

It is therefore quite contrary ^to the true ^irit of moral 
education to degrade duty in questions of personal moraliti^ 
to a mere calculation of self-interest. Of course, in this 
elementary part of Ethics, it is easier to estimate the con¬ 
sequences of actions, and to show the personal utility of 
the r&ies enjoined. But this method of procedure inevit¬ 
ably stimulates the self-regarding propensities, which ara 
already too preponderant, and the exercise of which ought 
as far^as possible to be discouraged. Besides, it often 
results in practical failure. • To leave the decision of such, 
questions to the judgment of the individual, is to ^ve a 
formal sanction, to all the natural differences in men’s in¬ 
clinations. When the only motive urged is consideration 
for personal consequences, every *(Jne feels himself to be 
the best judge of these, and mo^es the rule at his plea- 
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sure. Positivism, guided by a truer estimate of the facts, 
antirely remodels this elementary part of Ethics. Its 
appeal is to social feeling, and not to personal, since the 
actions in question are of a Icind in which the individual 
is far from being the only person interested. For example, 
such virtues as temperance and chastity are inculcated by 
the Positivist on other grounds than those of their personal 
advantages. He will not of course be blind to their indi¬ 
vidual value; but this is an aspect on which he will not 
dwell too much, for fear of concentrating attention on self- 
interest. At all events, he will never make it the basis of 
his precepts, but will invariably rest them upon their 
social value. There are cases in which men are preserved 
by*an unusually strong constitution from the injurious 
effects of intemperance or libertinage; but such men are 
bound to sobriety and continence as rigorously as the rest, 
because without these virtues they cannot perform their 
social duties rightly. Even in the commonest of personal 
virtues, cleanliness, this alteration in the point of view 
may be mado*with advantage. A simple' sanitary regula¬ 
tion is thus ennobled by knowing that the object of it is to 
make each one of us more fit for the service of others. In 
this way, and in no other, can moral education assume its 
true character at the very outset. 'V^e shall become habi¬ 
tuated to the feeling of subordination to Humanity", even 
id our smallest actions. It is in these that we should be 
trained to gain the mastery over the lower propensities; 
and the more so that, in these simple cases, it is le|s diffi¬ 
cult to appreciate their consequences. 

The influence of Positivism on personal morality is in 
itself*a proof of its superiority to other systems. Its supe¬ 
riority in domestic morality we have already seen, ahd yet 
this was the best aspect*of Cath»licism, forming indeed the 
principal basis of its admirable moral code. On social 
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morality strictly so called, I need not dwell at length. 
Here the value of the new philosophy will ho more direct 
and obvious, the fact of its standing at the social point of 
view being the very feature which distinguishes it from 
aU other systems. In defining the mutual duties arising 
from the various relations of life, or again in giving soli¬ 
dity and extension to the instinct of our common frater¬ 
nity, neither theological nor metaphysical morality can 
bear comparison with Positivism. Its precepts are adapted 
without difficulty to the special requirements of each case, 
because they are ever in harmony with the general laws 
of society and of human nature. But on these obvious 
characteristics of Positivism I need not farther enlarge, as 
I shall have other occasions for referring to them. 

After this brief exposition of Positive morality I must 
allude with equal brevity to the means by which it will be 
established and applied. These are of two kinds. The 
first lay down the foimdations of moral training for each 
individual: they furnish principles, and they regulate 
feelings. The second carry out the work begun, and 
ensure the application of the principles inculcated to. prac¬ 
tical life. Both these functions are in the first instance* 
performed spontaneously, under the influence of the doc¬ 
trine and of the synJpathies evoked by it. But for their 
adeqiiate performance a spiritual power Specially devoted 
to the purpose is necessary. • , * 

The moral education of the Positivist is based Moral ’edu- 
both upon Reason and on Feeling, the latter parSy°of**^L 
ha Vmg always the prepondorance, in accordance etration of 
with the primary princilfle of the system. but etiu more 

The result of the rational basis is to bring the'’^*wgher 
moral precepts to the teat of rigorous demon- 
stration, and to secure them agaiflst all danger from dis¬ 
cussion, by showing that they rest upon the laws of our 
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individual and social nature. By knowing these laws, we 
are enabled to form a judgment of the influence of each 
afiection, thought, action, or habit, be that influence direct 
or indirect, special or general, in private life or in public. 
Convictions based upon such knowledge will be as deep as 
any that are formed in the present day from the strictest 
scientific evidence, with that excess of intensity due to 
their higher importance and their close connection with 
our noblest feelings. Nor wiU such convictions be limited 
to those who arc able to appreciate the logical value of the 
arguments. We see constantly in other departments of 
Positive science that men will adopt notions upon trust, 
and carry them out with the same zeal and confidence, as 
if they were thoroughly acquainted with all the grounds 
for their belief. All that is necessary is, that they should 
feel satisfied that their confidence is well bestowed, the 
fact being, in spite of all that is said of the independence 
of modem thought, that it is often given too readily. The 
most willing assent is yielded every day to the rules which 
mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, chemists, or bio¬ 
logists, have‘laid down in their respective arts, even in 
‘cases where the greatest interests are at stake. And simi¬ 
lar assent will certainly be accorded to moral mles when 
they, like the rest, shall be acknowledged to bo susceptible 
of scientific proof. ' 

But while using the force of demonstration to an extent 
hitherto impossible. Positivists will take care not to exag¬ 
gerate its importance. Moral education, even in its more 
systematic parts, should rest principally upon Feeling, as 
the mere statement of the great human problem indicates. 
The titudy.of moral questio'ns, intellectually speaking, is 
most valuable; but the efiect it leaves is not directly 
moral, since the analysis will refer, not to our own actions, 
but to those of others; for all scientific investigations, to 
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be impartial and free from confusion, must be objective, 
not subjective. Now to judge others without immediate 
reference to self, is a process which may possibly result in 
strong convictions; but so far from calling out right feel¬ 
ings, it will, if carried too far, interfere with or check 
their natural development. However, the new school of 
moralists is the less likely to err in this direction, that it 
would be totally inconsistent with that profound know¬ 
ledge of human nature in which Positivism has already 
shown itself so far superior to Catholicism. No one knows 
so well as the Positivist that the principal source of real 
morality lies in direct exercise of our social sympathies, 
whether systematic or spontaneous. He will spare - no 
efforts to develop these sympathies from the earliest years 
by every method which sound philosophy can indicate. 
It is in this that moral education, whether private or 
public, principally consists; and to it mental education is 
always to be held subordinate. I shall revert to these 
remarks in the next chapter, when I come to the general 
question of educating the People. 

But however efficient the framing received O'?®”'*®*'®” 
in youth, it will not be enough to regulate our * 

conduct in after years, amidst aU the distracting influences 
of practical life, unless the same spiritual power which 
provides the education prolong its influence over our 
maturity. Part of its task will be to recall individuak^ 
classes, and even nations, when the case requires it; to 
principles which they have forgotten or misinterpreted, 
and to instruct them in the^eans of applying them wisely. 
And here, even more thah in the work of education strictly 
so called, the appeal will be to Feeling rather than ta pure 
Reason. Its force will be derived from Public Opinion 
strongly organized. If .the spifttual power awards its 
praise and blame justly, public opinion, as I shall show 
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n the next chapter, will lend it the most irresistible sup¬ 
port. This moral action of Humanity upon each of her 
members has always existed whenever there was any real 
3ommunity of principles and feelings. But its strength 
will be far greater under the Positive system. The reality 
3f tho doctrine and the social character of modern civiliza- 
bion give advantages to tho new spiritual power which 
were denied to Catholicism. 

commemora- And thcsc advantages are brought forward 
men.” vcry prominently by the Positive system of 

commemoration. Commemoration, when regularly insti¬ 
tuted, is a most valuable instrument in tho hands of a 
spiritual power for continuing the work of moral educa¬ 
tion. It was tho absolute character of Catholicism, even 
more than tho defective state of mediaeval society, that 
caused tho failure of its noble aspirations to become the 
aniversal religion. In spite of all its etforts, its system 
of commemoration has always been restricted to very 
narrow limits, both in time and space. Outside these 
limits, Catholicism has always shown the same blindness 
and injustice* that it now complains of receiving from its 
own opponents. Positivism, on the contrary, can yield 
the full measure of praise to all times and all countries, 
without cither weakness or inconsistency. Possessing the 
true theory of human development, every mode and phase 
qf that development will be celebrated. Thus every moral 
precept will bo supported by the influence of posterity; 
and this in private life as well as in public, for the, system 
of commemoration will be appked in the same spirit to the 
humblest services as well as to the highest. 

Wliilo reserving special details for the treatise to which 
this work is introductory, I may yet give one illustration 
of this imjeortant aspebt of Positivism ; an illustration 
which probably will be the first step in the practical appli- 
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cation of the system. I would propose to institute in 
Western Europe on any days that may bo thought suit¬ 
able, the yearly celebration of the three greatest of our 
predecessors, Cfcsar, St. Paul, and Charlemagne, who are 
respectively the highest tyjies of Grcco-Poman civiliza¬ 
tion, of Medioeval Feudalism, and of Catholicism which 
forms the link between the two period. The services of 
these illustrious men have never yet been adequately 
recognised, for want of a sound historical theory enabling 
us to explain the prominent part which they played in the 
development of our race. Even iii St. Paul’s case the 
omission is noticeable. Positivism gives him a still higher 
place than has been given him by Theology ; for it looks 
upon him as historically the founder of the religion which 
bears the inappropriate name of Christianity. In the 
other two cases the influence of Positive principles is even 
more necessary. For Caesar has been almost equally mis¬ 
judged by theological and by metaphysical writers; and 
Catholicism has done very little for the appreciation of 
Charlemagne. However, notAyithstanding the absence of 
any systematic appreciation of these great men, yet from 
the reverence with which they are generally regarded, we 
can hardly doubt that the celebration here proposed would 
meet with ready acceptance throughout Western Europe. 

To illustrate my meaning still further, I may observe 
that history presents cases where exactly the opposite* 
course is called for, and which should be held up not for 
approbation but for infamy. Blame, it is true, should not 
be carried to the same extent as praise, because it stimu¬ 
lates the destructive instincts to^a degree which is always 
painful and sometimes injurious. Yet strong* condemna¬ 
tion IS occasionally desirable. It strengthens social feel¬ 
ings and principles, if duly by ^ving more significance 
to our approval. Thus I would suggest that after doing 
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honour to the three great men who have done so much to 
promote the development of our race, there should be a 
solemn reprobation of the two principal oppponents of 
progress, Julian and llonaparte; the latter being the more 
criminal of the two, the former the more insensate. Their 
influence has been sufficiently extensive to allow of all the 
Western nations joining in this damnatory verdict.* 

The principal function of the spiritual power is to direct 
the future of society by means of education; and, as a 
supplementary part of education, to pronounce judgment 
upon the past in the mode hero indicated. Ilut there arc 
functions of another kind, relating more immediately to 
the present; and these too, result naturally from its 
position as an educating body. If the educators are men 
worthy of their position, it will give them an influence 
over the whole course of practical life, whether private or 
public. Of course it will merely be the influence of 
council, and practical men will be free to accept or reject 
it; but its weight may be very considerable when given 
prudently, an^ when the au/^hority from which it proceeds 
js recognized as competent. The questions on which its 
advice is most needed are the relations between different 
classes. Its action will be coextensive with the difiusion 
of Positive principles; for nations professing the same 
faith, and sharing in the same education, will naturally 
ffceqpt the same intellectual and moral directors. In the 
next chapter I shall treat this subject more in detail. I 
merely mention it hero as one among the list of fuictions 
belonging to the new spiritual power. 

ThepoJUicai uotobe difficult to show that all 

SriBmf orto characteristics of Positivism are summed up 

and Progress, jjj motto, Qtdev Mid Progrcss, a motto which 

• On reconsideration, Comte saw fit to withdraw this proposal. Politique 
Positive, vol. iv. eh. 6. 
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has a philosophical as well as political hearing, and which 
I shall always feel glad to have put forward. 

Positivism is the only school which has given a definite 
significance to these two conceptions, whether regarded 
from their scientific or their social aspect. With regard 
to Progress, the assertion will hardly he disputed, no defi* 
nition of it hut the Positive ever having yet heen given. 
In the case of Order, it is less apparent; hut, as I have 
shown in the first chapter, it is no less profoundly true. 
All previous philosophies had regarded Order as station¬ 
ary, a conception which rendered it wholly inapplicable to 
modern politics. But Positi\'ism, by rejecting the abso¬ 
lute, and yet not introducing the arbitrary, represents 
Order in a totally new light, and adapts it to our progres¬ 
sive civilization. It places it on the firmest possible foun¬ 
dation, that is, on the doctrine of the invariability of the 
laws of nature, which defends it against all danger from 
subjective chimeras. The Positivist regards artificial 
Order in Social phenomena, as in all others, as resting 
necessarily upon the Order of nature, in othei* words, upon 
the whole series of natural laws. 

But Order has to be reconciled with Pro- Prop-ess, the 

T\ • • • • t • development 

gresa: and here Positivism is stul more obvi- o^der. 
ously without a rival.* Necessary as the reconciliation is, 
no other system has even attempted it. But the facility 
with which we are now enabled, by the encyclopaxlic scale,. 
to pass from the simplest mathematical phenomena to fhe 
most complicated phenomena of political life, leads at once 
to a solution of the problem. Viewed scientifically, it is 
an instance of that neces^ry correlation of existence and 
movement, which we find indicated in tl^e inorganic wbrld, 
and which becomes still more distinct in Biology. Find¬ 
ing it in all the lower sciences, ^e are prepared for its 
appearance in a still more definite shape in Sociology. 
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Here its practical importance becomes more obvious, 
though it had been implicitly involved before. In Soci¬ 
ology the ce^xelation assumes this form: Order is the 
condition of aU Progress; Progress is always the object 
of Order. Or, to penetrate the question still more deeply. 
Progress may be regarded simply as the development of 
Order; for the order of nature necessarily contains within 
itself the germ of all possible progress. The rational view 
of human afiairs is to look on all their changes, not as 
new Creations, but as new Evolutions. And wo find this 
principle fully borne out in history. Every social innova¬ 
tion has its roots in the past; and the rudest phases of 
savage life show the primitive trace of all subsequent 
improvement. 

Analysis of Progress then is in its essence identical with 
S"“pViylu Order, and may be looked upon as Order made 
“aanifest. Therefore, in explaining this double 
conception on which the Science and Art of 
society depend, we may at present limit ourselves to the 
analysis of Progress. Th^s simplified it is more easy to 
^grasp, especially now that the novelty and importance of 
the question of Progress are attracting so much attention. 
For the public is becoming instinctively aHve to its real 
significance, as the basis on which all sound moral and 
political teaching must henceforth rest. 

• ». Taking, then, this point of view, we may , say that the 
one great object of life, personal or social, is to become 
more perfect in every way; in our external conditijpn first, 
but also, and more especially, in our own nature. The first 
kind of progress we share in common with the higher 
animhls; ail of wliich naake some efforts to improve their 
material position. It is of course the least elevated stage 
of progress, but bein^ the easiest, it is the point from 
which we start towards the higher stages. A nation that 
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has made no efforts to improve itself materially, will take 
but little interest in moral or mental improvement. This 
is the only ground on which enlightened me^ can feel 
much pleasure in the material progress of our own times. 
It stirs up iqffuenfies that tend to the nobler kinds of Pro¬ 
gress ; influences which would meet with even greater 
opposition than they do, were not the temptations pre¬ 
sented to the coarser natures by material prosperity so 
irresistible. Owing to the mental and moral anarchy in 
which we Uve, systematic efforts to gain the higher 
degrees of Progress are as yet impossible; and this ex¬ 
plains, though it does not justify, the exaggerated im¬ 
portance attributed nowadays to material improvements. 
But the only kinds of improvement really characteristic 
of Ilumanity are those which concern our own nature; and 
even here we are not quite alone; for several of the higher 
animals show some slight tendencies to improve them¬ 
selves physically. 

Progress in the higher sense includes improvements 
of three sorts; that is to say, i(j may be Physical, Intel¬ 
lectual, or Moral progress; the difficulty of each class 
being in proportion to its value and the extent of its 
sphere. Physical progress, which again might be divided 
on the same principle, seems imder some of its aspects 
almost “the same thing as material. But regarded as a 
whole it is far more important and far more difficult: i^s ‘ 
influence on the well-being of Man is also much greater. 
We gain more, for instance, by the smallest addition to 
length o? life, or by any increased security for health,,;^ 
than by the most elaborate improvements in our modes of* 
travelling by land or water, in which biois will probally 
always have a great advantage over us. However, as I 
said before, physical progress is no£ exclusively confined 
to Man. Some of the animals, for instance, advance as 
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far as cleanliness, which is the first step in the progressive 
scale. 

Intellectual and Moral progress, then, is the only kind 
really distinctive of our race. Individual animals some¬ 
times show it, but never a whole species, exc^t as a con¬ 
sequence of prolonged intervention on the part of Man, 
Between these two highest grades, as between the two 
lower, we shall find a difierenco of value, extent, and dif¬ 
ficulty ; always supposing the standard to he the manner 
in which they afiect Man’s well-being, collectively or in¬ 
dividually. To strengthen the intellectual powers, whe¬ 
ther for art or for science, whether it be the powers of 
observation or those of induction and deduction, is, when 
circumstances allow of their being made avadablo for 
social purposes, of greater and more extensive importance, 
than aU physical, and, a fortiori than aU material improve- 
pients. But we know from the fundamental principle 
laid down in the first chapter of this work, that moral 
progress has even more to do with our well-being than 
intellectual progress. Thf moral faculties are more modi¬ 
fiable, although the effort required to modify them is 
greater. If the benevolence or courage of the human 
race were increased, it would bring more real happiness 
than any addition to our intellectual powers. Therefore, 
to the question. What is the true object of hurnkn life, 
•vjbether looked at collectively or individually ? the simplest 
and most precise answer would be, the perfection of our 
moral nature; since it has a more immediate an^ certain 
influence on our well-being "than perfection of any other 
kind. All the other kin^s are necessary, if for no other 
reason thfan to prepare the way for this; but from the 
very fact of this connection, it may be regarded as their 
representative; since it invoWes them all implicitly and 
stimulates them to increased activity. Keeping then to 
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the question of moral perfection, we find two qualities 
standing above the rest in practical importance, hamely. 
Sympathy and Energy. Both these qualities are included 
in the word Heart, which in aU European languages has 
a different 'meaning for the two sexes. Both wiU be 
developed by Positivism, more directly, more continu¬ 
ously, and with greater result, than under any former 
system. The whole tendency of Positivism is to encourage 
sympathy; since it subordinates every thought, desire, 
and action to social feeling. Energy is also presupposed, 
and at the same time fostered by the system. For it 
removes a heavy weight of superstition, it reveals the 
true dignity of man, and supplies an unceasing motive for 
individual and collective action. The very acceptance of 
Positivism demands some vigour of character; it implies 
the braving of spiritual terrors, which were once enough 
to intimidate the firmest minds. 

Progress, then, may be regarded under four successive 
aspects: Material, Physical, Intellectual, and IJ^oral. Each 
of these might again be divided on the same principle, 
and we should then discover several intermediate phases. 
These cannot be investigated here; and I have only to note 
that the philosophical principle of thiii analysis is precisely 
the same as that on which I have based the Classification 
of the Sciences. In both cases the order followed is that 
of increasing generality and complexity in the phenomena. 
The only difference is in the mode in which the two arrange¬ 
ments ajie developed. For scientific purposes the lower 
portion of the scale has to Jbe*expanded into greater detail; 
while from the social point of view attention is con««en- 
trated on the higher parts. But whether* it be the scale of 
the True or that of the Good, the coijclusion is the same in 
both. Both alike indicate tlJe supremacy of social consider¬ 
ations ; both point to universal Love as the highest ideal. 
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I have now explained the principal purpose of Positive 
Philosophy, namely, spiritual reorganization; and I have 
shown how that purpose is involved in the Positivist 
motto. Order and Progress, Positivism, then, realizes the 
highest aspirations of mediaeval Catholicism, and at the 
same time fulfils the conditions, the absence of which 
caused the failure of the Convention, It combines the 
opposite merits of the Catholic and the Revolutionary 
spirit, and by so doing supersedes them both. Theology 
and Metaphysics may now disappear without danger, be¬ 
cause the service which each of them rendered is now 
harmonized with that of the other, and will be performed 
more perfectly. The principle on which this result de¬ 
pends is the separation of spiritual from temporal power. 
This, it will be remembered, had always been the chief 
subject of contention between the two antagonistic 
parties, 

Appucation ^ spoken of the moral and mental reor- 
p(es’'to ^(wtuai gRnization of Western Europe as characterizing 
lovemment'^ SeCOnd phase of the Revolution, Let us 
■ presL/bepro- what are its relations with the present 

Tiaionai. gf politics. Of couTse the development of 

Positivism wdl not be much aflPeclied by the retrograde 
tendencies of the day, whether theological or metaphy¬ 
sical, Still the general course of events will exercise an 
‘’isfluence upon it, of which it is important to take account. 
So too, although the new doctrine cannot at present do 
much to'modify its surroimdings, there are y^. certain 
points in which action maf l?e taken at once. In the 
foufth volume of this treatise the question of a transitional 
policy will be carefully considered, with, the view of facili¬ 
tating the advent of ^he normal state which social science 
indicates in a more distant future. I cannot complete this 
chapter without some notice of this provision^ iwlicy, 
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which must be carried on until Positivism has made its 
way to general acceptance. 

The principal feature of this policy is that it is tempo¬ 
rary. To set up any permanent institution in a society 
which has no fixed opinions or principles of life, would 
be hopeless. Until the most important questions are 
thoroughly settled, both in principle and practice, the only 
measures of the least utility are those which facUitate the 
process of reconstruction. Measures adopted with a view 
to permanence must end, as we have seen them end so 
often, in disappointment and failure, however enthusiasti¬ 
cally they may have been received at first. 

Inevitable as this consequence of our revolutionary posi-. 
tion is, it has never been understood, except by the great 
leaders of the republican movement in 1793. Of the 
various governments that we have had during the last two 
generations, all, except the Convention, have fallen into 
the vain delusion of attempting to found permanent insti¬ 
tutions, without waiting for any intellectual or moral basis. 
And therefore it is that none |)ut the Convehtion has left 
any deep traces in men’s thoughts or feelings. All its 
principal measures, even those which concerned the future 
more than the present, were avowedly provisional; and 
the consequence was that they harmonized well with the 
peculihr circumstances of the time. The true philosopher 
will always look with respectful admiration on these menf 
who not only had no rational theory to guide them, but 
were eiqfumbered with false metaphysical notions; and 
who yet notwithstanding ptoved themselves the only real 
statesmen that Western ’Europe can boast of siace the 
time of Frederick the Great. Indeed the wisdom of their 
policy'would be almost unaccoimtable, only that the very 
circiunstances which called* for it so* urgently, were to some 
extent calculated to suggest it. The state of things was 
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such as to make it impossible to settle the government on 
any permanent basis. Again, amidst all the wild extra¬ 
vagance of the principles in vogue, the necessity of a 
strong government to resist foreign invasion counteracted 
many of their worst effects. On the removal of this salu¬ 
tary pressure, the Convention fell into the common error, 
though to a less extent than the Constituent Assembly. 
'< It set up a constitution framed according to some abstract 
model, which was supposed to be* final, but which did not 
last so long as the period originally proposed for its own 
provisional labours. It is on this first period of its govern¬ 
ment that its fame rests. 

The plan originally proposed was that the government 
of the Convention should last till the end of the war. If 
this plan could have been carried out, it would probably 
have been extended still further, as the impossibility of 
establishing any permanent system would have been gene¬ 
rally recognised. The only avowed motive for making 
the government provisional was of course the urgent ne¬ 
cessity of national defence, But beneath this temporary 
, motive, whick for the time superseded every other con¬ 
sideration, there was another and a deeper motive for it, 
which could not have been understood without sounder 
historical principles than were at that time possible. That 
motive was the utterly negative character of the metaphy- 
* uical doctrines then accepted, and the consequent abseime 
of any intellectual or moral basis for political reconstruc¬ 
tion. This of course was not recognised, but it i^s really 
the principal reason why the tstablishnient of any definite 
system of govermnent was^ delayed. Had the war been 
brought to an end, clearer views of the^ subject would no 
doubt haye been formed; indeed they had been formed 
already in the opposite camp, by men of the Neo-catholic 
school, who were not ifosorbed by the urgent question of 
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defending the Republic. What blinded men to the truth 
was the fundamental yet inevitable error of supposing the 
critical doctrines of the preceding generation applicable to 
purposes of construction. They were undeceived at last 
by the utter anarchy which the triumph of these principles 
occasioned; and the next generation occupied itself with 
the coimter revolutionary movement, in which similar 
attempts at finality were made by the various reactionist 
parties. For these parties were quite as destitute as their 
opponents of any principles suited to the task of recon¬ 
struction ; and they had to fall back upon the old system 
as the only recognized basis on which public Order could 
be maintained. 

And in this respect the situation is still 
unchanged. It still retains its revolutionary 
character; and any immediate attempt to re- foreBpirituai. 
organize poUtical administration would only be the signal 
for fresh attempts at reaction, attempts which now can 
have no other result than anarchy. It is true that Posi¬ 
tivism has just supplied us with a philosophical basis for 
political reconstruction. But its principle! are still so 
new and undeveloped, and besides are understood by so* 
few, that they cannot exercise much influence at present 
on political life. Ultimately, and by slow degrees, they , 
will mould the institutions of the future, but meanwhile 
they must work their way freely into men’s minds aq^, 
hearts, and for this at least one generation will be neces¬ 
sary. Spiritual organization is the only point where an 
immediate beginning can he made; difficult as it is, its 
possibility is at last as‘certain as its urgency. When 
sufficient progress has been made with it, it will calise a 
gradual regeneration of political institutions. But any 
attempt to modify these too rapidiy would only result in 
fresh disturbances. Such disturbances, it is true, will 
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aever be as dangerous as they were formerly, because the 
marchy of opinion is so profound that it is far more diffi- 
Bult for men to agree in any fixed principles of action. 
The absolute doctrines of the last century which inspired 
such intense conviction, can never regain their strength, 
because, when brought to the crucial test of experience as 
well as of discussion, their uselessness for constructive pur¬ 
poses and their subversive tendency became evident to every 
one. They have been weakened, too, by theological con¬ 
cessions which their supporters, in order to carry on the 
government at all, were obliged to make. Consequently 
the policy with which they are at present connected is one 
which oscillates between reaction and anarchy, or rather 
SFhich is at once despotic and destructive, from the neces- 
rity of. c<mtrolling a society which has become almost as 
idverse to metaphysical as to theological rule. In the utter 
absence, then, of any general convictions, the worst forms 
of political commotion are not to be feared, because it 
would be impossible to rouse men’s passions sufiiciently. 
But tmwise efforts to set up^a permanent system of govern¬ 
ment would even now lead, in certain cases, to lamentable 
disorder, and would at aU events be utterly useless. Quiet 
at home depends now, like peace abroad, simply on the 
absence of disturbing forces; a most insecure basis, since 
it is itself a symptom of the extent to which the disftrgan- 
izing movement has proceeded. This singular condition 
must necessarily continue until the interregnum which at 
present exists in the moral and intellectual regijjq comes 
to an end. As long as these is such an utter want of 
harmony in feeling as well as 'in opinion, there can be 
no ^eal security against war or internal disorder. The 
existing equilibrium has arisen so spontaneously that it 
is no doubt less unstable than is generally supposed. Still 
it is sufficiently precarious to excite continual panics, both 
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:at home and abroad, which are not only very irritating, 
but often exercise a most injurious influence over our 
policy. Now attempts at immediate reconstruction of 
political institutions, instead of improving this state of 
things, make it very much worse, by giving factitious life 
to the old doctrines, which, being thoroughly worn out, 
ought to bo left to the natural process of decay. The 
inevitable result of restoring them to oflicial authority 
will be to deter the pubHc, and oven the thinking portion 
of it, from that free exercise of the mental powers by 
which, and by which only, we may hope to arrive without 
disturbance at fixed principles of action. 

The cessation of war thearefoare justifies no change in 
republican policy. As long as the spiritual interregnum 
lasts, it must retain its provisional character. Indeed this 
character ought to be more strongly impressed upon it 
than ever. For no one now has any real belief in the 
organic value of the received metaphysical doctrines. 
They would never have been revived W for the need 
of having some sort of politi^l formula to •work with, in 
default of any real social convictions. Bu^ the revival is 
only apparent, and it contrasts most strikingly with the 
utter absence of systematic principles in most active minds. 
There is no real danger of repeating the error of the first 
revollitionists and of attempting to construct with nega¬ 
tive doctrines. We have only to consider the vast d#-* 
velopment of industry, of esthetic culture, and of scientific 
study, ^ free ourselves from all anxiety on- this head. 
Such things are incompatible with any regard for the 
metaphysical teaching *of ideologists or psychologists. 
Nor is there much to fear m the patural-enthiftiasm 
which is carrying us back to the first days of the Eevo- 
lution. It will only revive the old republican spirit, and 
make us forget the long'period of retrogression and stag- 
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nation which have elapsed since the first great outbreak; 
for this is the point on which the attention of posterity 
will be finally concentrated. But while satisfying these 
very legitimate feelings, the people wiU soon find that 
the only aspect of this great crisis which we have to 
imitate is the wise insight of the Convention during the 
first part of its administration, in perceiving that their 
policy could only be provisional, and that definite recon¬ 
struction must be reserved for bettor times. We may 
fairly hope that the next formal attempt to sot up a con¬ 
stitution according to some abstract ideal, will convince 
the French nation, and ultimately the whole West, of the 
utter futility of such schemes. Besides, the free discussion 
which has now become habitual to us, and the temper of 
the people, which is as sceptical of political entities as of 
Christian mysteries, would make any such attempts ex¬ 
tremely difficult. Never was there a time so imfavourable 
to doctrines admitting of no real demonstration: de¬ 
monstration being now the only possible basis of perma¬ 
nent belief. Supposing then a new constitution to bo set 
on foot, and the usual time to be spent in the process of 
‘elaborating it, public opinion will very possibly discard it 
before it is completed; not allowing it even the short 
average duration of former constitutions. Any attempt 
to check free discussion on the subject would defeat its 
.(^vn object; since free discussion is the natural conse¬ 
quence of our intellectual and social position. 

Pouticaiiy • ^he Same conditions which require our policy 
to be provisional while the spirituaf inter- 
bej-tyoTipwch Tcgnum lasts, point aiso to the mode in which 
wid <U8«jgsion. provisional policy should be carried out. 
Had the revolutionary government of the Convention 
continued tiU the end of the war, it would probably have 
been prolonged up to the present time. But in one most 
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important respect a modification would have been neces¬ 
sary. During the struggle for independence what was 
wanted was a vigorous dictatorship, combining spiritual 
with temporal powers: a dictatorship even stronger than 
the old monarchy, and only distinguished from despotism 
by its ardour in the course of progress. Without com¬ 
plete concentration of political power, the republic could 
never have been saved. But with peace the necessity for 
such concentration was at an end. The only motive for 
still continuing the provisional system was the absence of 
social convictions. But this would also be a motive for 
giving perfect liberty of speech and discussion, which till 
then had been impossible or dangerous. For liberty was 
a necessary condition for elaborating and diffusing a new 
system of universal principles, as the only sure basis for 
the future regeneration of society. 

This hypothetical view of changes which might have 
taken place in the Conventional government, may bo ap¬ 
plied to the existing condition of afiairs. It is the policy 
best adapted for the republican government* which is now 
arising in all the security of a settled peace, ^nd yet amidst 
the most entire anarchy of opinion. The successors of 
the Convention, men unworthy of their task, degraded the 
progressive dictatorship entrusted to them by the circum- 
stanebs of the time into a retrograde tyranny. During 
the reign of Charles X., which was the last phase of tl\ei» 
reaction, the central power was thoroughly undermined 
by the ^ legal opposition of the parliamentacy or local 
power. The central govei»ment still refused to recognize 
any limits to its authoritjr; but the growth of free thought 
made its claims to spiritual'jurisdictipii more and “more 
unterihble, leaving it merely the temporal authority re¬ 
quisite for public order. .During ffhe neutral period which 
followed the counter-revolution, the dictatorship was not 
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merely restricted to its proper functions, but was legally 
destroyed; that is, the local power as represented by par¬ 
liament took the place of the central power. All preten¬ 
tions to spiritual influence were abandoned by both; their 
thoughts being sufficiently occupied with the maintenance 
of material order. The intellectual anarchy of the time 
made this task difficult enough ; but they aggravated the 
difficulty by unprincipled attempts to establis’h their 
government on the basis of pure self-interest, irrespec¬ 
tively of all moral considerations. The restoration of the 
republic and the progressive spirit aroused by it has no 
doubt given to both legislative and executive a large in¬ 
crease of power: to an extent indeed which a few years 
back would have caused violent antipathy. But it would 
be a grievous error for either of them to attempt to im¬ 
itate the dictatorial style of the Conventional government. 
Unsuccessful in any true sense as the attempt would be, 
it might occasion very serioxxs disturbances, which like the 
obsolete metaphysical principles in which they originate, 
would be equally dangerous to Order and to Progress. 

We see, then, that in tKe total absence of any fixed 
principles on which men can unite, the policy required is 
one which shall be purely provisional, and limited almost 
entirely to the maintenance of material order. If order 
be preserved, the situation is in aU other respects* most 
oi^vourable to the work of mental and moral regeneration 
which will prepare the way for the society of the future. 
The establishment of a republic in France disproves the 
false claims set up by official writers in behalf o^consti¬ 
tutional government, as if it whs the final issue of the 
Ilev(fiution<. Meantime there is nothing irrevocable in the 
republic itself, except the moral principle involved* in it, 
the absolute and permaflent preponderance of Social Feel¬ 
ing ; in other words, the concentration of aU the powers of 
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Man upon the common welfare. This is the only maTcim 
of the day which we can accept as final. It needs no 
formal sanction, because it is merely the expression of 
feelings generally avowed, all prejudices against it having 
been entirely swept away. But with the doctrines and 
the institutions resulting from them, through which this 
dominion of social feeling is to become an organized 
reality, the republic has no direct connection; it would be 
compatible with many different solutions of the problem. 
Politically, the only irrevocable point is the abolition of 
monarchy, which for a long time nas been in France and 
to a less extent throughout the West, the symbol of 
retrogression. 

That spirit of devotion to the public welfare, which is 
the noblest feature of republicanism, is strongly opposed 
to any immediate attempts at political finality, as being 
incompatible with conscientious endeavours to find a real 
solution of social problems. For before the practical solu¬ 
tion can be hoped for, a systematic basis for it must exist; 
and this we can hardly expect,to find in the*remnants left 
to us of the old creeds. AU that the true philosopher^ 
desires is simply that the question of moral and intellec¬ 
tual reorganization shall be left to the unrestricted efforts 
of thinkers of whatever school. And in advocating this 
cause, he will plead the interests of the republic, for the 
safety of which it is of the utmost importance that w 
special set of principles should be placed under official 
patronn^c. Republicanism, then, will do far more to protect 
free thought, and resist pslitical encroachment, than was 
done during the Orleamst government by the retrograde 
instincts of Catholicism. Catholic rewStance'to political 
reconstructions was strong, but blind : its place will now 
be more than supplied by wise indifference on the part of 
the public, which has learnt by experience the inevitable 
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failure of these incoherent attempts to realise metaphysical 
Utopias. The only danger of the position is lest it divert 
the public, even the^ more reflective portion of it, from 
deep and continuous thought, to practical experiments 
based on superficial and hasty considerations. It must he 
owned that the temper of mind which now prevails would 
have been most unfavourable for the original elaboration of 
Positivism. That work, however, had already been accom¬ 
plished under the Constitutional system; which, while not 
so restrictive as the preceding government, was yet suflB.- 
ciently so to concentrate' our intellectual powers, which of 
themselves would have been too feeble, upon the task. 
The original conception had indeed been formed during the 
preceding reign; but its development and diffusion took 
place under the parliamentary system. Positivism now 
offers itself for practical application to the question of 
social progress, which has become again the prominent 
question, and will ever remain so. Unfavourable as the 
present political temper would have been to the rise of 
Positivism, it‘is not at all 510 to its diffusion; always sup- 
^posing its teachers to be men of sufficient dignity to avoid 
the snare of political ambition into which thinkers are 
now so apt to fall. By explaining, as^it alone can explain, 
the futility and danger of the various Utopian schemes 
which are now competing with each other for the reor- 
'ganization of society. Positivism will soon be able to divert 
public attention from these political chimeras, to the ques¬ 
tion of a total reformation of principles and of life.. 

Republicanism, then, will offer no obstacle to suchadicta- 
the diffusion of Positivist ppnciples. Indeed, bo “a Stop to- 
there is one point of view from which we may parationofspi- 
regard it as the commencement of the normal porai power, 
state. It win gradually lead tb the recognition of the 
fundamental principle that spiritual power must be whoUy 
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independent of every kind of temporal power, whether 
central or local. It is not merely that statesmen will soon 
have to confess their inability to decide on the merits of a 
doctrine which supposes an amount of deep scientific know¬ 
ledge from which they must necessarily be precluded. 
Besides this, the disturbance caused by the ambition of 
metaphysical schemers, who are incapable of understand¬ 
ing the times in which they live, will induce the public to 
withdraw their confidence from such men, and jgive it only 
to those who are content to abandon all political prospects, 
and to devote themselves to their ^oper function as philo¬ 
sophers. Thus Republicanism is, on the whole, favourable 
to this great principle of Positivism, the separation of tem¬ 
poral from spiritual power, notwithstanding the tempta¬ 
tions offered to men who wish to carry their theories into 
immediate application. The principle seems, no doubt, in 
opposition to all our revolutionary prejudices. But the 
public, as well as the government, will be brought to it by 
experience. They will find it the only means of saving 
society from the consequences of metaphysical Utopias, by 
which Order and Progress are alike threatenM. Thinkers 
too, those of them at least who are sincere, will cease to ' 
regard it with such blind antipathy, when they see that 
while it condemns their aspirations to political influence, 
it opens out to them a noble and most extensive sphere 
of moral influence. Independently of social considero,-. 
tions, it is the only way in which the philosopher can 
maintain the dignity to which his position entitles him, 
and which is at present so /)ften compromised by the very 
success of his political aillbition. 

The political attitude which ought,for the ThetJottooi 
present to be assumed is so clearly indicated by Inf' 
all the circumstances of the time, that practical 
instinct has in this respect anticipated theory. The right 
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view is well expressed in the motto, Liberty and Fuhlic 
Order, which was adopted spontaneously by the middle 
class at the commencement of the neutral period in 1830. 
It is not known who was the author of it; but it is cer¬ 
tainly far too progressive to be considered as represent¬ 
ing the feelings of the monarchy. It is not of course 
the expression of any systematic convictions; but no me¬ 
taphysical school could have pointed out so clearly the 
two principal conditions required by the situation. Posi¬ 
tivism whife accepting it as an inspiration of popular 
wisdom, makes it mort, complete by adding two points 
which should have been contained in it at first, only 
that they were too much opposed to existing prejudiees 
to have been sanctioned by public opinion. Both parts 
of the motto require some expansion. Liberty ought 
to include perfect freedom of teaching; Public Order 
should involve the preponderance of the central power 
over the local. I subjoin a few brief remarks on these 
two points, which will be considered more fully in the 
fourth volume of this treatise. 

Liberty Positivism is 'how the only consistent advo- 

^ndia to Edu- Speech and free enquiry. Schools 

cation. opiuion which do not rest, on demonstration, 

and would consequently be shaken % any argumentative 
attacks, can never be sincere in their wish for Liberty, in 
,tjie extended sense here given to it. Liberty of writing 
we*have now had for a long time. But besides this we 
want liberty of speech; and also liberty of teaching; that 
is to say, the abandonment by Jhe State of aU its educa¬ 
tional monopolies. Freedom of Heaching, of which Posi- 
tiyisfe are.the only genuifie supporters, has become a 
condition of the first importance; and this not merely as 
a provisional measure, hut as an, indication of the normal 
state of things. In the first place, it is the only means 
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by which any doctrine that has the power of fixing and 
harmonising men’s convictions can become generally 
known. To legalise any system of education wovild im¬ 
ply that such a doctrine had been already fmmd; it most 
assuredly is not the way to find it. But again, freedom 
of teaching is a step towards the normal state; it amoimts 
to an admission that the problem of education is one which 
temporal authorities are incompetent to solve. Positivists 
would be the last to deny that education ought to be 
regularly organized. Only they assert, first, that as long 
as the spiritual interregnum lasts, no organization is 
possible; and secondly, that whenever the acceptance of 
a new synthesis makes it possible, it will be effected by 
the spiritual power to which that synthesis gives rise. In 
the meantime no general system of State education should 
be attempted. It will be well, however, to continue State 
assistance to those branches of instruction which are the 
most liable to be neglected by private enterprise, especially 
reading and writing. Moreover, there are certain insti¬ 
tutions either established or revived by the. Convention 
for higher training in special subjects; these ought to be 
carefuUy preserved, and brought up to the present state of 
our knowledge, for thpy contain the germs of principles 
which will be most valuable when the problem of reor-r 
ganizing general education comes before us. But all the 
institutions aboKshed by the Convention ought now to be^ 
finally suppressed. Even the Academies should form no 
exception,to this rule, for the harm which they have done, 
both intellectually and myrflly, since their reinstalment, 
has fully justified the wisdom of, the men who decided,on 
their abolition. Government should no doubt exercise 
constant vigilance over all private e^cational institutions; 
but this should have not^g to do with their doctrines, 
but with their morality, a point scandalously neglected in 
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the present state of the law. These should be the limits 
of state interference in education. With these exceptions 
it should be left to the unrestricted efforts of private asso¬ 
ciations, so as to give every opportunity for a definitive 
; educational system to establish itself. For to pretend that 
any satisfactory system exists at present would only be a 
hypocritical subterfuge on the part of the authorities. 
The most important step towards freedom of education 
would be the suppression of aU grants to theological or 
metaphysical societies^ leaving each man free to support 
the religion and the system of instruction which he pre¬ 
fers. This, however, should be carried out in a just and 
liberal spirit worthy of the cause, and without the least 
taint of personal dislike or party feeling. Full indemnity 
should be given to members of Churches or Universities, 
upon whom these changes would come unexpectedly. By 
acting in this spirit it will be far less difficult to carry out 
measures which are obviously indicated by the position in 
which we stand. As there is now no doctrine which com¬ 
mands general assent, it would be an act of retrogression 
to give legal sanction to any one of the old creeds, what¬ 
ever their former claim to spiritual ascendancy. It is 
quite in accordance with the repuj)lican spirit to refuse 
such sanction, notwithstanding the tendency that there is 
.to allow ideologists to succeed to the Academic offices held 
under the constitutional system by psychologists. 

Order de- But Positivism wiU havc as beneficial an in- 
ization. fluence on public Order as on liilierty. It 
holds, in exact opposition to fe^olutionary prejudices, that 
th% central power should preponderate over the local. 
The constitutionjtlist principle of separating the legislative 
from the executive i§ only an empirical imitation of the 
larger principle of separating temporal and spiritual power, 
which was adopted in the Middle Ages. There will always 
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be a contest for political supremacy between tbe central 
and local authorities; and it is an error into which, from 
various causes, we have fallen recently, to 'attempt to 
balance them against each other. The whole tendency of 
French history has been to let the central power prepon¬ 
derate, until it degenerated and became retrograde towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. Our present prefer¬ 
ence for the local power is therefore an historical anomaly, 
which is siu'e to cease as soon as the fear of reaction has 
passed away. And as Republicarism secures us against 
any dangers of this kind, our political sympathies will 
soon resume their old course. The advantages of the cen¬ 
tral power are, first, that it is more directly responsible 
than the other; and, secondly, that it is more practical 
and less likely to. set up any claims to spiritual influence. 
This last feature is of the highest importance, and is likely 
to become every day more marked. Whereas the local or 
legislative power, not having its functions clearly defined, 
is very apt to interfere in theoretical questions without 
being in any sense qualified ibr doing so. ’Its prepon¬ 
derance would, then, in most cases be injurious to intellec¬ 
tual freedom, which, as it feels instinctively, will ultimately 
result in the rise of a spiritual authority destined to super¬ 
sede itg own. On the strength of those tendencies, which 
have never before been explained. Positivists have lit^e^, 
hesitation in siding in almost all cases with the central ds 
against the local power. Philosophers, whom np one csta. 
accuse of‘reactionist or servile views, who have given up 
all political prospects, and who are devoting themselves 
wholly to the work of spiritual reorganization,, need Hot 
be afrajd to take this course; and they ought to exert 
themselves vigorously in making tke central power pre¬ 
ponderant, limiting the fimetions of the local power to 
what is strictly indispensable. And, notwithstanding all 
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appeaxances to the contrary, republicanism will help ta 
modify the revolutionary feeling on this point. It removes 
the distrust of authority caused naturally by the retro¬ 
grade spirit of the old monarchy; and it makes it easier 
to repress any further tendencies of the same kind, with¬ 
out necessitating an entire change in the character of our 
policy for the sake of providing against a contingency, of 
which there is now so little fear. As soon as the central 
power has given sufficient proof of its progressive inten¬ 
tions, there will be a?, unwillingness on the part of the 
Prench public to restrict the powers of the legislative 
body, whether by reducing it to one-third of its present 
numbers, which are so far too large, or even by limiting 
its functions to the annual vote of the supplies. During 
the last phase of the counter-revolution, and the long 
period of parliamentary government which followed, a state 
•of feeling has arisen on this subject, which is quite excep¬ 
tional, and which sound philosophical teaching, and wise 
action on tl;ie part of government, will easily modify. It 
is inconsistent with the whole course of French history; 
and only leads us into the mistake of imitating the English 
constitution, which is adapted to no other country. The 
very extension which has just been given to the represen¬ 
tative system will bring it into discredit, by showing it to 
be as futile and subversive in practice as philosophy had 
represented it to be in theory. 

Intimate , Such, then, is the way in which Positivism 
would interpret these two primary #conditions 
Order. of Qur present policy, Liberty and Public Order. 
Bat besides thjs, it explains and confirms the connection 
which exists betA^een them. It teach^, in the first place, 
that true liberty is impossible at present without the vigor¬ 
ous control of a central power, progressive in the true 
sense of the word, wise enough to abdicato all spiritual 
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influence, and keep to its own practical functions. Such 
a power is needed in order to check the despotic spirit of 
the various doctrines now in vogue. As all of them are 
more or less inconsistent with the principle of separation of 
powers, they would all be willing to employ forcible means 
of securing uniformity of opinion. Besides, the anarchy 
which is caused by our spiritual interregnum, might, but 
for a strong government, very probably interfere with the 
philosophical freedom which we now enjoy. Conversely, 
unless Liberty in the sense here s^ken of be granted, it 
will be impossible for the central'^power to maintain itself 
in the position which public order requires. GPhe obstacle 
to that position at present is the fe^ of reaction; and a 
scrupulous regard for freedom is the only means of remov¬ 
ing these feelings which, though perhaps imfounded, are 
but too natural. All fears will be allayed at once when 
Kberty of instruction and association becomes part of the 
law of the land. There will then be no hope, and indeed 
no wish, on the part of government to regulate our social 
institutions in conformity with^ny particulaj doctrine. 

The object of this chapter has been to show the ^ciai 
value of Positivism. We have found that not merely does 
it throw light upon pur Future policy, but that it also 
teaches us how to act upon the Present; and these indicai- 
tions have in both cases been based upon careful examinar 
tion of the Past, in accordance with the fundamental law^ 
of human development. It is the only system capable of 
handling, the problem now proposed by the mord advanced 
portion of our race to all^wto would claim to guide them. 
That problem is this: to reorganize human life, irrespec¬ 
tively of god or king ; recognizing the 'obligation of no 
motive, whether public or private, other than Social Feel¬ 
ing, aided in due measure by the positive science and prac¬ 
tical energy of Man. 
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THE ACTION OF POSITIVISM UPON THE 'WOEKING CLASSES. 


Positivism Positivism wkether looked at as a philosophical 

Ttill not for the .' . , , /> • i 

prosontrecom- system OT as au mstrumciit 01 social renovation, 

mend itself to , 

the governing cannot count upon mucn support Irom any ol 
mS as to the the classes, whether in Church or State, by 
People. ^liom the government of mankind has hitherto 
been conducted. There wiU be isolated exceptions of great 
value, and these will soon become more numerous: but 
the prejudices and passions of these classes will present 
serious obstacles to the work of moral and mental reor¬ 
ganization which constitutes the second phase of the great 
Western revolution. Their faulty education and their 
repugnance to system prejjfdice them against a philosophy 
, which subordinates specialities to general principles. Their 
aristocratic instincts make it very difficult for them to 
recognise the supremacy of Social Feeling; that doctrine 
which lies at the root of social regeneration, as conceived 
by Positivism. That no support can be expected ffom the 
* vskisses who were in the ascendant before the Revolution, 
is of course obvious; and we shall probably meet with 


opposition, quite as real though more carefully goncealed, 
firom the - middle classes, to whom that revolution trans¬ 
ferred the authority and ijocial influence which they had 
long beenbovethig. Their thoughts are entirely engrossed 


with the ^acquisition of power; and they concert, them¬ 
selves but little with fhe mode in which it is used, or the 


objects to which it is directed. They were quite con- 
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vinced that the Revolution had found a satisfactory issuo 
in the parliamentary system instituted during the recent 
period of political oscillation. They will long continue to 
regret that stationary period, because it wae peculiarly 
favourable to their restless ambition. A movement tending 
to the complete regeneration of society is almost as much 
dreaded now by the middle classes as it was formerly by 
the higher. And both would at all events agree in pro¬ 
longing the system of theological hypocrisy, as far as re¬ 
publican institutions admitted of it. That policy is now 
the only means by which retrogression is still possible. 
Ignoble as it is, there are two motives for adopting it i it 
secures respect and submission on the part of the masses, 
and it imposes no unpleasant duties on their ^vemors. 
All their critical and metaphysical prejudices indispose 
them to terminate the state of spiritual anarchy which is 
the greatest obstacle to social regeneration; while at the 
same time their ambition dreads the establishment of a 
new moral authority, the restrictive influence of which 
would of course press most heavily upon themselves. In 
the eighteenth century, men of rank, an<f even kings, 
accepted the purely negative philosophy that was then in 
vogue: it removed many obstacles, it was an easy path to 
reputation, and it im'^osed no great sacrifice. But we can 
hardly hope from this precedent that the wealthy and 
literary classes of our own time will be equally willing <jo, 
accept Positive philosophy; the avowed purpose of wKich 
is to discipline, our intellectual powers, in order to reor¬ 
ganize our modes of life. , 

The avowal of such a purpose is quite sufficient to prevent 
Positivism from gaining the''sympathies* of any one df the 
govertiing classes. The classes to which it must appeal 
are those who have beon left uhtrained in the present 
worthless methods of instruction by words and entities, 
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who are animated with strong social instincts, and'who 
consequently have the largest stock of good sense and good 
feeling. In a word it is among the Working Classes that 
the new philosophers will find their most energetic allies. 
They are the two extreme terms in the social series as 
finally constituted; and it is only through their combined 
action that social regeneration can become a practical 
possibility. Notwithstanding their diflference of position, 
a difference which indeed is more apparent than real, there 
are strong affinities between them, both morally and in¬ 
tellectually. Both ha^ the same sense of the real, the 
same preference for the useful, and the same tendency to 
subordinate special points to general principles. Morally 
they resemble each other in generosity of feeling, in wise 
unconcern for material prospects, and in indifference to 
worldly grandeur. This at least will be the case as soon 
as philosophers in the true sense of that word have mixed 
sufficiently with the nobler members of the working 
classes to raise their own character to its proper level. 
When the sympathies which unite them upon these essen¬ 
tial points haVe had time to* show themselves, it will be felt 
'"that the philosopher is, imder certain aspects, a member 
of the working class fully trained; while the working 
man is in many respects a philosopher without the train¬ 
ing. Both too will look with similar feelings upon the 
. igitermediate or capitalist class. As that class is neces¬ 
sarily the possessor of material power, the pecuniary exist¬ 
ence of both will as a rule be dependent upon it. 

Thew^orking These affinities f9llow as a natural result 
oepti his posi- from their respective position and functions, 
ably floated The reason of their not having been recognised 
wonofMm^I more distinctly is, that at present wO have 
Spies™ nothing that can be .called a philosophic class, 

pS^u" or at least it is only represented by a few iso- 
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late^ types. Workmen worthy of their position are hap¬ 
pily far less rare; but hitherto it is only in France, or 
rather in Paris, that they have shown themselves in their 
true light, as men emancipated from chimerical beliefs, 
and careless of the empty prestige of social position. It 
is, then, only in Paris that the truth of the preceding 
remarks can be fully verified. 

The occupations of working men are evidently far more 
conducive to philosophical views than those of the middle 
classes; since they are not so absorbing as’to prevent con¬ 
tinuous thought, even during the tours of labour. And 
besides having more time for thinking, they have a moral 
advantage in the absence of any responsibility when their 
work is over. The workman is preserved by his position 
from the schemes of aggrandisement, which are constantly 
harassing the capitalist. Their difference in this respect 
causes a corresponding difference in their modes of thought; 
the one cares more for general principles, the other more 
for details. To a sensible workman, the system of disper¬ 
sive speciality now so much in vogue shows itself in its 
true Ught. He sees it, that is, to be brutalizing, because 
it would condemn his intellect to the most paltry mode' 
of culture, so much so that it will never be accepted in 
France, in spite of the irrational endeavours of our Anglo¬ 
maniac economists. To the capitalist, on the contrary, 
and even to the man of science, that system, however, 
rigidly and consistently carried out, will seem far less 
degrading; or rather it will be looked upon as most de¬ 
sirable, unless his educatioii has been such as to counteract 
these tendencies, and gii4 him the desire and the ability 
for abstract and general thought. 

Mofally, the contrast between the position of the work¬ 
man and the capitalist i» even mbre striking. Proud as 
most men are of worldly success, the degree of moral or 
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mental excellence implied in the acquisition of wealth or 
power, even when the means used have been strictly legi¬ 
timate, is hardly such as to justify that pride. Looking 
at intrinsic qualities rather than at visible results, it is 
obvious that practical success, whether in industry or in 
war, depends far more on character than on intellect or 
affection. The principal condition for it is the combina¬ 
tion of a certain amount of energy with great caution, and 
a fair share of perseverance. Wlien a man has these 
qualities, mediocrity of intellect and moral deficiency will 
not prevent his taking v.dvantage of favourable chances; 
chance being usually a very important element in worldly 
success. Indeed it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that poverty of thought and feeling has often some¬ 
thing to do with forming and maintainmg the disposition 
requisite for the purpose. Vigorous exertion of the active 
‘powers-is more frequently induced by the personal pro¬ 
pensities • of avarice, ambition, or vanity, than by the 
higher instincts. Superiority of position, when legiti¬ 
mately obtained, deserves respect; but the philosopher,, 
like the religionist, and with stiU better grounds, refuses 
‘ to regard it as a proof of moral superiority, a conclusion 
which would bo wholly at variance with the true theory of 
human nature. 

The life of the workman, on the other hand, is fat moro 
. favourable to the development of the nobler iustincts. In 
practical qualities he is usually not wanting, except in 
caution, a .deficiency which makes his energy and perse¬ 
verance less useful to himself, though fully available for 
society. But it is in the exercise of the higher feelings 
thatf the moral superiority *of the working class is most 
observable. When our habits and opinions havb been 
brought imder the inflsience of* systematic principles, the 
true character of this class, which forms the basis of 
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modem society, will become more distinct; and we shall 
see that home affections are naturally stronger with them 
than with the middle classes, who are too much engrossed 
with personal interests for the full enjoyment* of domestic 
ties. Still more evident is their superiority in social feel¬ 
ings strictly so called, for these with them are called into 
daily exercise from earliest childhood. Here it is that we 
find the highest and most genuine types of friendship, and 
this even amongst those who are placed in a dependent 
position, aggravated often by the aristocratic prejudices of 
those above them, and whom w» juiight imagine on that 
account condemned to a lower moral standard. We find 
sincere and simple respect for superiors, untainted by ser¬ 
vility, not vitiated by the pride of learning, not disturbed 
by the jealousies of competition. Their personal experi¬ 
ence of the miseries of life is a constant stimulus to .the 
nobler sympathies. In no class is there so strong an 
incentive to social feeling, at least to the feeling of Solid¬ 
arity between contemporaries ; for all are conscious of the 
support that they derive from union, suppost which is not 
at all incompatible with strong individualit;^ of character. 
The sense of Continuity with the past has not, it is true^’ 
been sufiiciently developed; but this is a want which can 
only be supplied by’systematic culture. It will hardly be 
disputed that there are more remarkable instances of 
prompt and unostentatious self-sacrifice at the call of,a 
great public necessity in this class than in any other. 
Note, too, that in the utter absence of any systematic edu¬ 
cation, aU these moral exqpUences must bo looked upon as 
inherent in the class. Tt is impossible to attribute them 
to theological influence, now that thpy have so entirely 
shakdn off the old faith. The type I have described would 
be generally considered nmaginaify; and at present it is 
only in Paris that it can be fully realized. But the fact 
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of its existence in the centre of Western Europe is enough 
for all rational observers. A type so fully in accordance 
with what we know of human nature cannot fail ulti¬ 
mately to spread everywhere, especially when these spon¬ 
taneous tendencies are placed under the systematic guid¬ 
ance of Positivism. 

This the These remarks will prepare us to appreciate 

Convention , .7. « . 

felt; but they the Wise and generous mstmcts of the Oonven- 

the People to tion in looking to the Proletariate as the main- 

Mek political • ' p -j. t j . i • . i 

snpremBcy, for spiing 01 its policy j and tuis not merely on 
account of tBewncidental danger of foreign in¬ 
vasion, but in dealing with the larger question of social 
regeneration, which it pursued so ardently, though in such 
ignorance of its true principles. Owing, however, to the 
want of a satisfactory system, and the disorder produced 
by the metaphysical theories of the time, the spirit in 
which this alliance with the people was framed, was in¬ 
compatible with the real object in view. It was considered 
that government ought as a rule to be in the hands of the 
people. Now^under the special circumstances of the time 
^popular government was undoubtedly very useful. The 
existence of the republic depended almost entirely upon 
the proletariate, the only class that stood unshaken and 
true to its principles. But in the absolute spirit of the 
received political theories, this state of things was regarded 
ar normal, a view which is incompatible with the most 
important conditions of modem society. It is of course 
always right for the people to assist government in carry¬ 
ing out the law, even to the. extent of physic^ force, 
should the case require it. Int^ference of this subordi¬ 
nate'kind, whether'in foreign or internal questions, so 
far from leading to anarchy, is obviously a guarantee for 
order which ought to eiist in every properly constituted 
society. Indeed in this respect our habits in France are 
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still very defective; men are too often, content to remain 
mete lookers on, while the police to whom they owe their 
daily protection is doing its duty. But for the people to 
take a direct part in government, and to h&ve the final 
decision of political measures, is a state of things which 
in modern society is only adapted to times of revolution. 
To recognise it as final would lead at once to anarchy, 
were it not so utterly impossible to reahse. 

Positivism rejects the metaphysical doctrine n is only 
of the Sovereignty of the people, ^ But it ap- omm' hart^ 
propriates all that is really soufid in the doc- reTify*^ 'sove- 
trine, and this with reference not merely to 
exceptional cases but to the normal state; while at the 
same time it guards against the danger involved in its 
application as an absolute truth. In the hands of the 
revolutionary party the doctrine is generally used to justify 
the right of insurrection. Now in Positive Polity, this 
right is looked upon as an ultimate resource, with which 
no society should allow itself to dispense. Absolute sub¬ 
mission, which is too strongly inculcated by modem Ca'- 
tholicism, would expose us to the danger of tyranny. 
Insurrection may be regarded, scientifically, as a sort 
reparative crisis, of which societies stand in more need 
than individuals, in accordance with the well-known 
biological law, that the higher and the more complicated 
the organism, the more frequent and also the more danger¬ 
ous is the pathological state. Therefore, the fear that Posi¬ 
tivism,, when generally accepted, will encourage passive 
obedience, is perfectly groundless; although it is certainly 
not favourable to the pure revolutionary spirit, which 
would fain take the disease for the norttaal type of health. 
Its whole character is so essenti^y relative?, that it finds 
no difficulty in accepting subordination as the rule, and yet 
allowing for exceptional cases of revolt; a course by which 
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good taste and human dignity are alike satisfied. Posi¬ 
tivism looks upon insurrection as a dangerous remedy that 
should be reserved for extreme cases ; hut it would never 
scruple to sanction and even to encourage it when it is 
really indispensable. This is quite compatible with re¬ 
fusing, as a rule, to submit the decision of political ques¬ 
tions and the choice of rulers to judges who are obviously 
incompetent; and who, under the influence of Positivism, 
will of their own free will abdicate rights which are sub¬ 
versive of order. 

The truth in- The metaphy sical doctidne of the Sovereignty 
expression is of the people. Contains, however, a truth of 
heing of the permanent value, though in a very confused 
Sr^’the* °ono form. This truth Positivism separates very 
goveTOmmt.” distinctly from its dangerous alloy, yet without 
weakening, on the contrary, with the effect of enforcing, 
its social import. There arc two distinct conceptions in 
this doctrine, which have hitherto been confounded; a 
political conception applicable to certain special cases; a 
moral conception applicable^ to all. 

^ In the first place the name of the whole body politic 
ought to be invoked in the announcement of any special 
measure, of which the motives are sufficiently intelligible, 
and which directly concern the practical interests of the 
whole community, tinder this head would be included 
decisions of law courts, declarations of war, etc. When 
society has reached the Positive state, and the sense of 
xmiversal solidarity is more generally diffused, thpre will 
be even more significance and di^iity in such expressions 
than there is now, because the name invoked will no longer 
be that of a spedal nation, but that of Humanity as a 
whole. It ^"ould be absurd, however, to extend this prac¬ 
tice to those stiU more numerous ^ases where the people is 
incompetent to express any opinion, and has merely to 
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adopt the opinion of superior oflBicers who have obtained 
its confidence. This may be owing cither to the difiiculty 
of the question or to the fact of its application being indi¬ 
rect or limited. Such, for instance, would be Enactments, 
very often of great importance, which deal with scientific 
principles; or again most questions relating to special 
professions or branches of industry. In all these cases 
popular good sense would, under Positivist influence, easily 
be kept clear from political illusions. It is only under the 
stimulus of metaphysical pride that such illusions become 
dangerous; and the imtaught masses have but little expe¬ 
rience of this feeling. 

There is, however, another tnith implied in the expres¬ 
sion, Sovereignty of the people. It implies that it is the 
first of duties to concentrate all the efforts of society upon 
the common good. And in this there is a more direct 
reference to the working class than to any other; first, 
on account of their immense numerical superiority, and, 
secondly, because the difficulties by which their life is 
surrounded require special interference to a* degree which 
for other classes would be unnecessary. From this point 
of view it is a principle which all true republicans may 
accept. It is, in fact, identical with what we have laid 
down as the universal basis of morality, the direct and 
permanent preponderance of social feeling over all personal 
interests. Not merely, then, is it-incorporated by Posi¬ 
tivism, but, as was shown in the first chapter, it forms the 
primary^ principle of the system, even under the intellec¬ 
tual aspect. Since the dacline of Catholicism the meta¬ 
physical spirit has been provisionally the guardian of this 
groat social precept. Positivism now,finally appropfiatos 
it, and purifies it for the future from all taint^of anarchy. 
Revolutionists, as we should expedt from their characteris¬ 
tic dislike to the separation of the two powers, had treated 
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the question politically. Positivism avoids all danger by 
shifting it to the region of morality. I shall show pre¬ 
sently that this very salutary change, so far from weaken¬ 
ing the force of the principle, increases its permanent 
value, and at the same time removes the deceptive and 
subversive tendencies which are always involved in the 
metaphysical mode of regarding it. 

ThePeopio’B What then, it will be asked, is the part as- 
Msfamespiri- signed to the Proletariate in the final consti- 
tutioh of socicty ? The similarity of position, 
Tci^ent. which I pointed out, between themselves and 
the philosophic class, suggests the answer. They will be 
of the most essential service to the spiritual power in each 
of its three social fimctions, judgment, counsel, and 
even education. Ail the intellectual and moral qualities 
that we have just indicated in this class concur in fitting 
them for this service. If we except the philosophic body, 
which is the recognized organ of general principles, there 
is no class which is so habitually inclined to take com¬ 
prehensive views of any subject. Their superiority in 
^Social Feeling is still more obvious. In this even the best 
philosophers are rarely their equals; and it would be a 
most beneficial corrective of thear tendency to over-abstrac¬ 
tion to come into daily contact witlJ the noble and spon¬ 
taneous instincts of the people. The working class, Ithen, 
is better qualified than any other for understanding, and 
still more for sympathising with the highest truths of 
morality, though it may not be able to give them a syste¬ 
matic form. And, as we have sgen, it is in social morality, 
the most important and-the higS^st of the three branches 
of Ifthics, that their superiority is most observable. Be¬ 
sides, independently of their intrinsic merits, whether 
intellectual or moral, flie necessities of their daily life 
serve to impress them with respect for the great rules of 
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morality, which in most cases were framed for their own 
protection. To secure the application of these rules in 
daily life, is a function of the spiritual power,in the per¬ 
formance of which they wiU meet with but slight assist¬ 
ance from the middle classes. It is with them that tem¬ 
poral power naturally resides, and it is their misuse of 
power that has to be controlled and set right. The work-’ 
ing classes are the chief sufferers from the selfishness 
and domineering of men of wealth and^ power. For 
this reason they are the likeliest to come forward in 
defence of public morality. And they will be aU the 
more disposed to give it their hearty support, if they 
have nothing to do directly with political administra¬ 
tion. Habitual participation in temporal power, to say 
nothing of its unsettling influence, would lead them 
away from the best remedy for their sufferings of which 
the constitution of society admits. Popular sagacity wiU 
soon detect the utter hollowness of the off-hand solutions 
that are now being obtruded upon us. The people wUl 
rapidly become convinced that the surest method of satis¬ 
fying aU legitimate claims lies in the moral agencies which 
Positivism offers, though it appeals to them at the same 
time to abdicate political power which either yields them 
nothing or results in anarchy. 

So nlitural is this tendency of the 'people to raUy round 
the spiritual power in defence of morality, that we find it ’ 
to have been the case even in mediaeval times. Indeed 
this it is which explains the sympathies which Catholicism 
stUl retams, notwithstandy.g its general decline, in the 
countries where Protestantism has ffiUed to establish itself. 
Superficial observers often mistake these!* symjfeithies lor 
evidence of sincere attachment to the old creeis, though 
in point of fact they are more thoroughly undermined in 
those countries than anywhere else. It is an historical 
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error which, will, however, soon be corrected by the recep- 
tion whicli these nations, so wrongly imagined to be in 
a backward stage of political development, will g^ve to 
Positivism. For they will soon see its superiority to 
Catholicism in satisfying the primary necessity with which 
their social instincts are so justly preoccupied. 

In the Middle Ages, however, the relations between the 
working classes and the priesthood were hampered by the 
institution of serfage, which was not wholly abolished until 
Catholicism had beguj to decline. In fact a careful study 
of history will show thatfone of the principal causes of its 
decline was the want of popular support. The mediaeval 
church was a noble, but premature attempt. Disbelief in 
its doctrines, and also retrograde tendencies in its direc¬ 
tors, had virtually destroyed it, before the Proletariate 
had attained sufficient social importance to support it 
successfully, supposing it could have deserved their sup¬ 
port. But we are now sufficiently advanced for the per¬ 
fect realization of the Catholic ideal in Positivism. And 
the principal means of reajjizing it will be the formation of 
an alliance between philosophers and the working classes, 
for which both are alike prepared by the negative and 
positive progress of the last five centuries. 

Their com. The direct object of their combined action 

bmed efforts . , „ n . i. 

result in the Will DO to Set m motion thB foTce of Tublic 

(formation of „ . . i . o , o -.. . 

Pubucopinion. Upmion. All vicws of the future condition of 
society, the views of practical men as well as of philosophic 
thinkers, agree in the belief that the principal feature of 
the state to which we are tending, will be the ^creased 
in^uence which Public Opinion is destined to exercise. 

It is in this *hteneficial influence that wo shall find the 
surest guarantee for morality; for domestic and even for 
personal morality, as well as fof social. For as the whole 
tendency of Positivism is to influce every one to live as 
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far as possible without concealment, the public will be 
intrusted with a strong check upon the life of the indi¬ 
vidual. Now that all theological illusions have become 
so entirely obsolete, the need of such a check is greater 
than it was before. It compensates for the insufficiency 
of natural goodness which we find in most men, however 
wisely their education has been conducted. Except the 
noblest of joys, that which springs from social sympathy 
when called into constant exercise, there is no reward for 
doing right so satisfactory as the approval of our fellow- 
beings. Even imder theological systems it has been one 
of our strongest aspirations to live esteemed in the me¬ 
mory of others. And still more prominence will be given 
to this noble form of ambition under Positivism, because 
it is the only way left us of satisfying the desire which all 
men feel of prolonging their life into the Future. And 
the increased force of Public Opinion will correspond to the 
increased necessity for it. The peculiar reality of Positive 
doctrine and its constant conformity with fa§ts facilitate 
the recognition of its principles^ and remove aU obscurity 
in their application. They are not to be evaded by sub¬ 
terfuges like those to which metaphysical and theological 
principles, from their .vague and absolute character, have 
been always liable. Again, the primary principle of Posi¬ 
tivism, which is % judge every question by the standard 
of social interests, is in itself a direct appeal to Public 
Opinion; since the public is naturally the judge of the 
good or Vad effect of action upon the common welfare. 
Under theological and m^jffiphysical systems no appeal 
of this sort was recognised; because the objects ppheld^ 
the higjiest aims of life were purely personal. 

In political questions the application of our principle is 
still more obvious. For political morality Public Opinion ^ 
is almost our only guarantee. We feel its force even now 
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in spite of the intellectual anarchy in which we live. 
Neutralized as it is in most cases by the wide divergences 
of men’s convictions, yet it shows itself on the occasion of 
any great public excitement. Indeed, we toel it to our 
cost sometimes when the popular mind has taken a wrong 
direction; government in such cases being very seldom 
able to offer adequate resistance. These cases may con¬ 
vince us how irresistible this power will prove when used 
legitimately, and when it is formed by systematic accord¬ 
ance in general principles, instead of by a precarious and 
momentary coincidence of feeling. And here we see more 
clearly than ever how impossible it is to effect any perma¬ 
nent reconstruction of the institutions of society, without 
a previous reorganization of opinion and of life. The 
spiritual basis is necessary, not merely to determine the 
character of the temporal reconstruction, but to supply the 
principal motive force by which the work is to bo carried 
out. Intellectual and moral harmony will gradually be 
restored, and imder its influence the new political system 
will by degrees arise. Soiaal improvements of the highest 
importance may therefore be realised long before the work 
of spiritual reorganization is completed. We find in 
mediaeval history that Catholicism ^exercised a powerful 
influence on society during its emergence from barbarism, 
before its own internal constitution l^d advanced far. 
And this will be the case to a stiU greater degree with 
the regeneration which is now in progress. 
nira'toTOWeB' Having defined the sphere within w^^ich Pub- 
lie Opinion should Operate, we shall find little 
2 “(%tSoe'*by. hi detormining the conditions requi- 

toge!^(3) an proper Organization. These are, 

establishment of fixed principles of 
date them. social actiou; seconflly, their adoption by the 
public, and its consent to their application in special cases; 
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tod, lastly, a recognised organ to lay down the principles, 
tod to apply them to the conduct of daily life. Obvious 
as these three conditions appear, they are, still so little 
understood, that it will be well to explain each of them 
somewhat more fully. 

The first condition, that of laying down fixed principles, 
is, in fact, the extension to social questions of that separa¬ 
tion between theory and practice, which in subjects of less 
importance is universally recognised. This is the aspect 
in which the superiority of the new spiritual system to the 
•old is most perceptible. The principles of moral and poli¬ 
tical conduct that were accepted in the Middle Ages were 
little better than empirical, and owed their stability en¬ 
tirely to the sanction of religion. In this respect, indeed, 
the superiority of Catholicism to the systems which pre¬ 
ceded it, consisted merely in the fact of separating its 
preeepts from the special application of them. By making 
its precepts the distinct object of preliminary study, it 
secured them against the bias of human passions. Yet 
important as this separation wqp, the system ^as so defec¬ 
tive intellectually, that the successful application of its 
principles depended simply on the good sense of the 
teachers; for the principles in themselves were as vague 
and as absolute^as the creeds from which they were derived. 
The mfluence exercised by Catholicism was due to its in¬ 
direct action upon social feeling in the only mode theiP 
possible. But the claims with which Positivism presents 
itself are^far more satisfactory. It is based on & complete 
synthesis; one which emcees, not the outer world only, 
but the inner world of human, nature. This, while in no 
way detracting from the practical vaJu'fe of sbeial prin¬ 
ciples, gives them the imposing weight of^ theoretical 
truth; and ensures their stability and coherence, by con- 
nectiag them with tiie whole series of laws on which the 
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life of man and of society depend. For these laws will 
corroborate even those which arc not immediately deduced 
from them. By connecting all our rules of action with 
the fundamental conception of social duty, we render their 
interpretation in each special case clear and consistent, 
and we secure it against the sophisms of passion. Princi¬ 
ples such as these, based on reason, and rendering our con¬ 
duct independent of the impulses of the moment, are the 
only means of sustaining the vigour of Social Feeling, and 
at the same time of ^ving us from the errors to which its 
imguided suggestions s« often lead. Direct and constant 
cidture of Social Feeling in public as well as in private life 
is no doubt the first condition of morality. But the 
natural strengfth of Self-love is such that something besides 
this is required to control it. The course of conduct must 
be traced beforehand in all important cases by the aid of 
demonstrable principles, adopted at first upon trust, and 
afterwards from conviction. 

There is no art whatever in which, however ardent and 
dneere our^esire to succeed, we can dnpense with know¬ 
ledge of the nature and conditions of the object aimed at. 
Moral and political conduct is assuredly not exempt from 
such an obligation, although we are more influenced in 
this case by the direct promptings <Jf feeling than in any 
other of the arts of life. It has been shown o 5 ly too 
dearly by many striking instances how far Social Peeling 
nmy lead us astray when it is not directed by right prin- 
dples. It was for want of fixed convictions that the noble 
sympathies entertained by ths^’rench nation for the rest 
of Europe at the outset of Jhe devolution so soon degene- 
rated.intd forcible oppression, when her retrograde leader 
began hisTseductive appeal to selfish passions. 'Inverse 
cases are still more common ; tod they illustrate the con¬ 
nection of feeling and opinion as clearly as the others. A 
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false social doctrine has often favoured the natural ascen¬ 
dency of Self-love, by giving a perverted conception of 
public well-being. This has been too plainly exempli¬ 
fied in our own time by the deplorable influence wHoh 
Malthus’s sophistical theory of population obtained in 
England. This mischievous error met with very little 
^acceptance in the rest of Europe, and it has been already 
refuted by the nobler thinkers of his own country; but it 
still gives the show of scientific sanction to the criminal 
antipathy of the governing classes in Great Britain to all 
effectual measures of refonn. 

Next to a system of principles, the most important con¬ 
dition for the exercise of Public Opinion is the existence 
of a strong body of supporters .sufficient to make the 
weight of these principles felt. Now it was here that 
Catholicism proved so weak; and therefore, even had its 
doctrine been less perishable, its decline was imavoidable. 
But the defect is amply supplied in the new spiritual 
order, which, as I have before shown, will receive the in¬ 
fluential support of the working classes. And the need of 
such assistance is as certain a^the readiness'with which it 
will be yielded. For though the intrinsic efficacy of' 
Positive teaching is far greater than that of any doctrine 
which is not susc^ible of demonstration, yet the con- 
victS>ns it inspires cannot be expected to dispense with 
the aid of vigorous popular support. Human nature jfi 
imperfectly organized; and the influence which Eeason 
exercises over it is not by any means so great ns this sup- 
positioif would imply. JEven Social Feeling, though its 
influence is far greater <nan that of Beason, would not in 
general be sufficient for the right gyidance.of practical 
life, if Public Opinion were not constantly at^ia^d to sup¬ 
port the good inclinatiotis of individuals. The arduous 
struggle of Social Feeling against Self-love requires the 
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constant assertion of true principles to remove imcertainty 
as to the proper course of action in each case. But it 
requires also something more. The strong reaction of All 
upon Each is needed, whether to control selfishness or to 
stimulate sympathy. The tendency of our poor and weak 
nature to give way to the lower propensities is so great 
that, but for this universal co-operation. Feeling an^ 
Reason would be almost inadequate to their task. In the 
working class we find the requisite conditions. They will, 
as we have seen', form the principal source of opinion, not 
merely from their numerical superiority, but also from 
their intellectual and moral qualities, as well as from the 
influence directly due to their social position. Thus it is 
that Positivism views the great problem of human life, 
and shows us for the first time that the bases of a solution 
already exist in the very structure of the social organism. 

Working Working men, whether as individuals or, 
men’sciubB. vrhat is stiU morc important, collectively, are 
now at liberty to criticise all the details, and even the 
general principles, of the social system under which they 
live; affecting, as it necessarily does, themselves more nearly 
than any other class. The remarkable eagerness lately 
shown by our people to form clubs, though there was no 
special motive for it, and no very marked enthusiasm, was a 
proof that the checks which had previously prevented this 
tendency from showing itself were quite unsuited to our 
times. Nor is this tendency likely to pass away; on the 
contrary, it will take deeper root and extend more widely, 
^ause it is thoroughly in ke^j^g with the haliits, feel¬ 
ings, and wants of working men, who form the majority 
in these meetings* A consistent system of social truth 
will largeljii increase their influence, by giving them a 
more settled character diid a more important aim. So far 
from being in any way destructive, they form a natural 
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though imperfect model of the mode of life which will 
ultimately be adopted in the regenerate condition of Hu¬ 
manity. In these unions social sympathi^ are kept in 
constant action by a stimulus of a most beneficial kind. 
•They offer the speediest and most effectual means of elabo¬ 
rating Public Opinion: this at least is the case when there 
^as been a fair measure of individual training. No one at 
present has any idea of the extent of the advantages which 
will one day spring from these spontaneous meetings, 
when there is an adequate system of general principles to 
direct them. Spiritual reorganization will find them its 
principal basis of support, for they secure its acceptance 
by the people; and this will have the greater weight, 
because it will be always given without compulsion or 
violence. The objection that meetings of this kind may 
lead to dangerous political agitation, rests upon a misinter¬ 
pretation of the events of the Revolution. So far from 
their stimulating a desire for what are called political 
rights, or encouraging their exercise in those who possess 
them, their tendency is quite in the opposite direction. 
They will soon divert working men entirely from all use- ^ 
less attempts to interfere with existing political institu¬ 
tions, and bring them to their true social function, that 
of assisting and carrying out the operations of the new 
spiritual power. It is a noble prospect which is thus held 
out to them by Positivism, a prospect far more inviting 
than any of the metaphysical illusions of the day. The 
real intention of the Club is to form a proidsional substi¬ 
tute for the Church of ol^4;unes, or rather to prepare the 
way for the religious building of the new form of worship, 
the worship of Humanity; which, as X shall explain a 
subsequent chapter, will be gradually mtroduc<»d under the 
regenerating influence of Positive dfoctrine. Under our pre¬ 
sent republican government all progressive tendencies are 
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allowed free scope, and therefore it will not be long before 
our people accept this new vent for social sympathies, which 
in former times could find expression only in Catholicism. 

In this theory of Public Opinion one condition yet re¬ 
mains to be described. A philosophic organ is necessary 
to interpret the doctrine; the influence of which would 
otherwise in most cases be very inadequate. This thi:^ 
condition has been much disputed; but it is certainly ev^ 
more indispensable than the second. And in fact it has 
never been really wanting, for every doctrine must have 
had some founder, and v-sually has a permanent body of 
teachers. It would be difficult to conceive that a system 
of moral and political principles should bo possessed of 
great social influence, and yet at the same time that the 
men who originate or inculcate the system should exercise 
no spiritual authority. It is true that this inconsistency 
did for a time exist imder the negative and destructive 
influence of Protestantism and Deism, because men's 
thoughts were for the time entirely taken up with the 
struggle to^» escape from the retrograde tendencies of 
Catholicism. During this long period of insurrection, 
each individual became a sort of priest; each, that is, 
followed his own interpretation of a doctrine which needed 
no special teachers, because its fundtion was not to con¬ 
struct but to criticise. All the constitutions that have 
Jieen recently established on metaphysical principles give 
a direct sanction to this state of things, in the preambles 
^th which they commence. They apparently regard each 
citizen as competent to form ^oimd opinion on‘all social 
questions, thus exempting himfrom the necessity of ap- 
pl^g to any special interpreters. This extension to the 
imrmal state of things of a phase of mind only sdited to 
e peri^ of revolutidnary transition, is an error which 
1 have already sufficiently refuted. 
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In the minor arts of life, it is obvious that general 
principles cannot be laid down without some theoretical 
study; and that the application of these i^es to special 
cases is not to be entirely left to the imtaught instinct of 
the artisan. And can it be otherwise with the art of Social 
Life, so far harder and more important than any other, and 
IP which, from its principles being less simple and less 
precise, a special explanation of them in each case is even 
more necessary ? However perfect the demonstration of 
social principles may become, it must not te supposed that 
knowledge of Positive doctrina^ even when it has been 
taught in the most ofiScient way, will dispense with the 
necessity of frequently appealing to the philosopher for 
advice in questions of practical life, whether private or 
public. And this necessity of an interpreter to intervene 
occasionally between the principle and its application, is 
even more evident from the moral than it is from the 
intellectual aspect. Certain as it is that no one will be so 
well acquainted with the true character of the doctrine • 
as the philosopher who teaches it, it is even more certain 
that none is so likely as himself to possess the moral ^ 
qualifications of puritj% of exalted aims, and of freedom 
from party spirit, without which his counsels could have 
but little weight in reforming individual or social conduct. 
It is principally through his agency that we may hope in 
most cases to bring about that reaction of All upon Each, 
which, as we have seen, is of such indispensable impor¬ 
tance to practical morality. Philosophers are* not indeed 
the principal source of public Opinion, as intellectual 
pride so often leads them to believe. Public Opinion pro¬ 
ceeds essentially from the free voice and spontaneous co¬ 
operation of the people. But in order that the full weight 
of their unanim ous judgment rilay be felt, it must be 
announced by some recognised organ. There are, no 
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doubt, rare cases where the direct expression of popular 
feeling is enough, hut these are quite exceptional. Thus 
working men and philosophers are mutually necessary, 
not merely in the creation of Public Opinion, but also in 
most cases in the manifestation of it. Without the first, 
the doctrine, however well established, would not have 
sufficient force. Without the second, it would usually 1^ 
too incoherent to overcome those obstaoies in the consti¬ 
tution of man and of society, which make it so difficult to 
bring practical life under the influence of fixed principles. 

In fact, this necessity for some systematic organ to 
direct and give eflfect to Public Opinion, has always been 
felt, even amidst the spiritual anarchy which at present 
surrounds us, on every occasion in which such opinion has 
played any important part. For its eflect on these occa¬ 
sions-would have been null and void but for some indi¬ 
vidual to take the initiative and personal responsibility. 
This is frequently verified in private life by cases in which 
we see the opposite state of things; we see principles 
which no one would think of contesting, practically in¬ 
adequate, for want of some recognized authority to apply 
them. It is a serious deficiency, which is, however, com¬ 
pensated, though imperfectly, by the greater facility of 
arriving at the truth in such cases* and by the greater 
strength of the sympathies which they call forth. But in 
public life, with its more difficult conditions and more 
important claims, such entire absence of systematic inter¬ 
vention could never be tolerated. In all public transac¬ 
tions even now we may pensive the participation of a 
spiritual authority of one l^d or other; the organs of 
wMbh, though constantly varying, are in most cases meta¬ 
physicians fir literary men writing for the press. * Thus 
CTeninthe present anarchy of •feelings and convictions, 
Public Opinion cannot dispense with guides and interpre- 
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ters. Only it has to be content with men who at the best 
can only offer the guarantee of personal responsibility, 
without any reliable security either for the^ stability of 
their convictions or the purity of their feelings. But now 
that the problem of organizing Public Opinion has once 
been proposed by Positivism, it cannot remain long with* 
out a solution. It plainly reduces itself to the principle 
of separating the two social powers; just as we have seen 
that the necessity of an established doctrine rested on the 
analogous principle of separating theory’from practice. 
It is clear, on the one hand, ths,t sound interpretation of 
moral and political rules, as in the case of any other art,, 
can only be furnished by philosophers engaged in the 
study of the natural laws on which they rest. On the 
other hand these philosophers, in order to preserve that 
breadth and generality of view which is their principal 
intellectual characteristic, must abstain scrupulously from 
uU regular participation in practical affairs, and especially 
from political life: on the ground that its specialising 
influence would soon impair their speculative capacity. 
And such a course is equally necessary on mdral groundjs. 
It helps to preserve purity of feeling and impartiality of 
character; qualities essential to their influence upon publih 
as well as upon private life. 

Su5h, in outline, is the Positive theory of Public Opinion, 
In each of its three constituent elements, the Doctrine, the^ 
Power, and the Organ, it is intimately connected with the 
whole question of spiritual reorganization; or. rather, it 
forms the simplest mode qf viewing that great subject. 
All the essential parts it are closely related to each 
other. Positive principles, on the one ijjiand, cannot count 
on muSh material support, except from the worljing classes ; 
these in their turn will for the futtlre regard Positivism as 
the only doctrine with which they can sympathise. So, 
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again, with the philosophic organs of opinion; without the 
People, their necessary independence cannot be established 
OP sustained. To our literary classes the separation of the 
two powers is instinctively repugnant, because it would 
lay down systematic limits to the unwise ambition which 
we now see in them. And it will be disliked as strongly 
by the rich classes, who will look Avith fear upon a new- 
moral authority destined to impose an irresistible check 
upon their selfishness. At present it will be generally 
understood and welcomed only by the proletary class, who 
have more aptitude general views and for social sym¬ 
pathy. In Prance especially they are less imder the delu¬ 
sion of metaphysical sophisms and of aristocratic prestige 
than any other class; and the Positivist view of this pri¬ 
mary condition of social regeneration will find a ready 
entrance into their minds and hearts. 


Au three theory of Public Opinion shows us at 

i^bUeoSnion have already gone in organiz- 

ton ^8 gTcat regulator of modem society ; how 
cembmed. short of what is wanted. The 

Doctrine has at last arisen : there is no doubt of the exist- 
encfe of the Power; and even the Organ is not wanting. 
But they do not as yet stand in their right relation to each 
other. The effective impulse towarcJs social regeneration 
depends, then, on one ultimate condition; the formation of 
a firm alhancc between philosophers and proletaries. 

Of this powerful coalition I have already spoken. I 
hftve now to explain the advantages which it offers to the 
people in the way of obtqining^H^cient recognition of all 
legitimate claims. ^ 

6f these‘advantages, the principal, and that by which 
the rest will speedily be developed and secured, is the 
important social fonctidh which <is hereby conferred upon 
them. They become auxiliaries of the new spiritual power; 
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auxiliaries indispensable to its action. This vast proletary 
class, which ever since its rise in the Middle Ages has 
been shut out from the political system, will now assume 
the position for which by nature it is best adapted, and 
which is most conducive to the general well-being of 
society. Its members, independently of their specM’ voca-r 
tion, will at last take a regular and most important part in 
public life, a part which will compensate for the hardships 
inseparable from their social position. Their combined 
action, far from disturbing the established order of things, 
will be its most solid guarantee, jfrom the fact of being 
moral, not political. And here we see definitely the alter¬ 
ation which Positivism introduces in the revolutionary 
conception of the action of the working classes upon society. 
For stormy discussions about rights, it substitutes peace¬ 
able definition of duties. It supersedes useless disputes 
for the possession of power, by inquiring into the rules 
that should regulate its wise Omploymcnt. 

A superficial observer of the present state of spontaneous 
things might imagmo our working classes to he tbe people in 
as yet very far from this framt? of mind. Bfit uon.**** iSS 
he who looks deeper into the question will see 
that the very experiment which they are now trying, of 
extending their political rights, wiU soon have the eflect 
of shoeing them the hollowness of a remedy which has so 
slight a bearing upon the objects really important to them^ 
Without making any fonmal abdication of rights, which, 
might seem inconsistent with their social dignity, there js 
little do3bt that their inst^ctive sagacity will lead them 
to the stiU more efficaclbus plan of indifference. Posi¬ 
tivism will readily convince them tha^ .whereas spiritaal 
power,*in order to do its work, must ramify in^^very direc¬ 
tion, it is essential to pnhKc order that political power 
should be as a rule concentrated. And* this conviction 
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will grow upon them, as they see more clearly tha{ the 
primary social problems which are very properly absorb¬ 
ing their attention are essentially moral rather than 
political. 

One step in this direction they have already taken of 
their own accord, though its importance has not been dluly 
appreciated. The well-known scheme of Communism, 
which has found such rapid acceptance with them, serves, 
in the absence of sounder doctrine, to express the way in 
which they are* now looking at the great social problem. 
The experience of fhe ^t part of the Revolution has 
not yet wholly disabused them of political illusions, 
but it has at least brought them to feel that Pro¬ 
perty is of more importance than Power in the ordinary 
sense of the word. So far Communism has given a wider 
meaning to the gfreat social problem, and has thereby 
rendered an essential service, which is not neutralised by 
the temporary dangers involved in the metaphysical forms 
in which it comes before us. Communism should there¬ 
fore be care&illy distinguished from the numerous extra¬ 
vagant scheAes brought fd!ward in this time of spiritual 
anarchy; a time which stimidates incompetent and ill- 
trained minds to the most difficult subjects of thought. 
The foolish schemes referred to Mhve so few definite 
features, that we have to distinguish them by the liames 
pf their authors. But Communism bears the name of no 
single author, and is something more than an accidental 
product of anomalous circumstances. We should look 
upon it as^the natural progrp^ m the right dilation of 
the revolutionary spirit; progr^ of a moral rather than 
intellectual kind,, It is a proof that revolutionary ten¬ 
dencies are* now concentrating themselves upon‘moral 
questions, leaving all purely political questions in the 
back-ground. It is quite true that the solution of the 
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problW which. Comiminists are now putting forward, is 
still as essentially political as that of their predecessors; 
since the only mode by which they propose to ^regulate the 
employment of property, is by a change in the mode of 
its tenure. Still it is owing to them that the question of 
property is at last brought forward for discussion: and 
it is a question which so evidently needs a moral solution, 
the solution of it by political means is at once so inade¬ 
quate and so destructive, that it cannot long continue to 
be debated, without leading to the more satisfactory result 
offered by Positivism. Men will, see that it forms a part 
of the final regeneration of opinion and of life, which 
Positivism is now inaugurating. 

To do justice to Communism, we must look at the 
generous sympathies by which it is inspired, not at the 
shallow theories in which those sympathies find expres¬ 
sion provisionally, until circumstances enable them to take 
some otfier shape. Our working classes, caring but very 
little for metaphysical principles, do not attach nearly the 
same importance to these theories, as is done by men of 
Hterary education. As soon as they see a better way of 
bringing forward the points on which they have such legi¬ 
timate claims, they will very soon adopt the clear and 
practical conceptions df Positivism, which can be carried 
out p^ceably and permanently, in preference to these 
vague and confused chimeras, which, as they will instinc- > 
tively feel, lead only to anarchy. Till then they will 
naturally abide by Communism, as the only method of 
bringing fbrward the most fipdamental of social problems 
in a way which there shall no evading. The very alarm 
which their present solution ot the problem arouses hel^^s 
to stir |iublic attention, and fix it on this grout subject. 
But for this constant appeal to thetr fears, the metaphy¬ 
sical delusions and aristocratic self-seeking of the govern- 
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ing classes would shelve the question altogether, or pass it 
by with indifference. The errors of Communism must he 
rectified; hut there is no necessity for giving up the name, 
which is a simple assertion of the paramount importance 
of Social Feeling. However, now that we have happily 
passed from monarchy to republicanism, the name of 
Gommunist is no longer indispensable; the word Repub¬ 
lican expresses the meaning as well, and without the same 
danger. Positivism, then, has nothing to fear from Com¬ 
munism ; on tile contrary, it will probably be accepted by 
most Communists among^the working classes, especially in 
France, where abstractions have but little influence on 
minds thoroughly emancipated from theology. The people 
will gradually find that the solution of the great social 
problem which Positivism offers is better than the Com¬ 
munistic solution. 

lunewtuie tendency in this direction has already 

of Socialism, ghown itself siuce the first edition of fiiis work 
was published. The working classes have now adopted a 
new expression. Socialism, thus indicating that they accept 
the problem of the Communists while rejecting their solu¬ 
tion. Indeed that solution would seem to be finally dis¬ 
posed of by the voluntary exile of their leader. Yet, if 
the Socialists at present keep clear of Communism, it is 
only because their position is one of criticism or iflaction. 
If they were to succeed to power, with principles so far 
below the level of their sympathies, they would inevitably 
fall into dihe same errors and extravagances which they 
now instinctively feel to b® wrong. Consequently the 
rapid spread of Socialism very^aturally alarms the upper 
desses ; and their resistance, blind though it be, is at pre¬ 
sent the osly legal guarantee for material order. In fact, 
the problem brought* forward»by the Communists admits 
of no solution but their own, so long as the revolution- 
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ary confusion of temporal and spiritual power continues. 
Therefore the universal blame that is lavished on jjhese 
utopian schemes cannot fail to inspire respfect for Posi¬ 
tivism, as the only doctrine which can preserve Western 
Europe from some serious attempt to bring Commimism 
into practical operation. Positivists stand forward now as 
the party of construction, with a definite basis for political 
action; namely, systematic prosecution of the wise attempt 
of mediaeval statesmen to separate the two social powers. 
On this basis they are enabled to satisfy the Poor, and at 
the same time to restore the contidence of the Rich. It is 
a final solution of our difficulties which will make the 
titles of which we have been speaking unnecessary. 
Stripping the old word Republican of any false meaning 
at present attached to it, we may retain it as the best 
expression of the social sympathies on which the regene¬ 
ration of society depends. For the opinions, manners, and 
even institutions of future society, Poaitiviat is the only 
word suitable. 

The peculiar reality of Positirism, and its irt- Property a 
variable tendency to concentrate our intellec- social, and 
tual powers upon social questions, are attributes, 
both of which involve its adoption of the essential prin¬ 
ciple of Communism; that principle being, that Property 
is in its nature social, and that it needs control. 

Property has been erroneously represented by most 
modem jurists as conferring an absolute right upon the 
possessor.,irrei8pectively of the good or bad use made of it. 
This view is instinctively/cK by the working classes to be 
unsound, and all true philosophers will agree ^th them. 
It is ar^ anti-social theory, due historically to exaggerated 
reaction against previous legislation of a peculiarly oppres- 
aive kind, but it has no real foundation either in justice or 
in &cti Property can neither be created, nor even trans- 
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mitted by the sole agency of its possessor. The co-opera¬ 
tion ^of the public is always necessary, whether in the 
assertion of the general principle or in the application of 
it to each special case. Therefore the tenure of property 
is not to be regarded as a purely individual right. In 
every age and in every country the state has intervened, 
to a greater or less degree, making property subservient to 
social requirements. Taxation evidently gives the public 
an interest in the private fortune of each individual; an 
interest which, instead of diminishing with the progress 
of civilization, has been Always on the increase, especially 
in modem times, now that the connection of each member 
of society with the whole is becoming more apparent. 
The practice of confiscation, which also is in universal use, 
shows that in certain extreme cases the community con¬ 
siders itself authorised to assume entire possession of pri¬ 
vate property. Confiscation has, it is true, been abolished 
for a time in France. But this isolated exception is 
due only to the abuses which recently accompanied, the 
exercise of rvhat was in iteelf an undoubted right; and it 
win hardly survive when the causes which led to it are 
forgotten, and the power which introduced it has passed 
away. In their abstract views of ^property, then. Com¬ 
munists are.perfectly able to maintain their ground against 
the jurists. 

They are right, again, in dissenting as deeply as they 
do from the Economists, who lay it down as an absolute 
principle that the application of wealth should Ije entirely 
unrestricted by society. Tlfis^error, like the one just 
spoken of^ is attributable to instances of unjustifiable in¬ 
terference. But it is utterly opposed to all sound philoso¬ 
phical teaching, although it has a certain appearance of 
truth, in so far as it recognises *the subordination of social 
phenomena to natural laws. But the Economists seem to 
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have adopted this important principle only to show how 
incapable they are of comprehending it. Before they 
applied the conception of Law to the higher phenomena 
of nature, they ought to have made themselves well ac¬ 
quainted with its meaning, as applied to the lower and 
more simple phenomena. Not having done so, they have 
been utterly blind to the fact that the Order of nature 
becomes more and more modifiable as it grows more com¬ 
plicated. This conception lies at the v?ry root of our 
whole practical life; therefore nothing can excuse the 
metaphysical school of Economists for systematically re¬ 
sisting the intervention of human wisdom in the various 
departments of social action. That the movement of 
society is subject to natural laws is certain; but this 
truth, instead of inducing us to abandon all efforts ^ 
modify society, should rather lead to a wiser appUcation 
of such efforts, since they are at once more efficacious, 
and more necessary in social phenomena than in any 
other. 

So far, therefore, the fundamental prin(^le of Com¬ 
munism is one which the Positivist school must obviously 
adopt. Positivism not only confirms this principle, but 
widens its scope, by showing its application to other de¬ 
partments of human life; by insisting that, not wealth 
only, but that all our powers shall be devoted in the true 
republican spirit to the continuous service of the com* 
munity. The long period of revolution which has elapsed 
since the Middle Ages has encouraged individualism in 
the morm world, as in thecintellectual it has fostered the 
specialising tendency, fiut both are equally inconsistent 
with the final order of modern society: In all heallhy 
conditions of Humanity, the citizen, whatever*his position, 
has been regarded as a public functionary, whose duties 
and claims were determined more or less distinctly by his 
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faculties. The case of property is certainly no exception 
to this general principle. Proprietorship is regarded by 
the Positivist as an important social function; the func¬ 
tion, namely, of creating and administering that capital by 
means of which each generation lays the foundation for 
the operations of its successor. This is the only tenable 
view of property; and wisely interpreted, it is one which, 
while ennobling to its possessor, does not exclude a due 
measure of freedom. It will in fact place his position on 
a firmer basis than eyeri 

But Po»itiT- But the agreement here pointed out betwetm 
Communist so- sociological scieiice and the spontaneous m- 
probtem. Pro- spirations of popular judgment, goes no farther. 
OTutroifed” by Positivists accept, and indeed enlarge, the pro- 
gramme of Communism ; but we reject its 
practical solution on the groimd that it is at once in¬ 
adequate aqd subversive. The chief difference between 
our own solution and theirs is that we substitute moral 
agencies for political. Thus we come again to our leading 
principle of,‘Separating spiritual from temporal power; a 
principle which, disregarded as it has hitherto been in the 
system of modem renovators, wiU be found ip every one 
of the important problems of our^time to be the sole 
possible issue. In the present case, while throwing such 
light on the fallacy of Communism, it should lead us to 
Excuse the fallacy, by reminding us that politicians of 
every accredited school are equally gililty of it. At a. 
time when there are so very few, even of cultival^ minds, 
who have a clear copception of this the primary principle 
o^ modem politics, it would, be narsh to blame the people 
for still acceptiilg a result of revolutionary empiricism, 
which is soSxniversally adopted by other classes. 

I need not enter here into ady detailed criticism of the 
utopian scheme of Plato. It was conclusively refuted 
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twenty-two centuries ago, by tbe great Aristotle, who 
thus exemplified the organic character, by which, even in 
its earliest manifestations^ the Positive spii^t is distin¬ 
guished. In modern Communism, moreover, there is one 
fatal inconsistency, which while it proves the utter weak¬ 
ness of the system, testifies at the same time to the honor¬ 
able character of the motives from which it arose. Modem 
Communism differs from the ancient, as expounded by 
Plato, in not making women and children common as well 
as property; a result to which the principle itself obviously 
leads. Yet this, the only consiritent view of Communism, 
is adopted by none but a very few literary men, whose 
affections, in themselves too feeble, have been perverted 
by vicious intellectual training. Our imtaught proletaries, 
who are the only Communists worthy our consideration, 
are nobly inconsistent in this respect. Indivisible as their 
erroneous system is, they only adopt that side of it which 
touches on their social requirements. The other side is 
repugnant to all their highest instincts, and they utterly 
repudiate it. 

Without discussing these cfiimerical schemes in ‘detail, 
it will be well to expose the errors inherent in the method 
of reasoning which leads to them, because they are com¬ 
mon to all the othCT progressive schools, the Positivist 
school excepted. The mistake consists in the first place, 
in disregarding or even denying the natural laws whic)^ 

,regulate social phenomena; and secondly, in resorting to 
political agencies where moral agency is the -real thing 
needed. * The inadequacy and the danger of the various 
utopian systems which *are now setting up their rival 
claims to bring about the regeneration'-of society, ard"all 
attributable in reality to these two closely-connected errors. 
For the sake of clearness, i shall continue to refer specially 
to Communism as the most prominent of these systems. 
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But it will be easy to extend the bearing of my remarks 
to aU the rest. 

inoividaaii- The ignorance of the true laws of social life 
ton™ sUwa®- under which Communists labour is evident in 
op7ratoL their dangerous tendency to suppress indivi¬ 
duality. Not only do they ignore the inherent preponder¬ 
ance in our nature of the personal instincts; but they 
forget that, in the collective Organism, the separation of • 
functions is a feature no less essential than the co-operation 
of functions. Suppose for a moment that the connection 
between men could be maeje such that they were physically 
inseparable, as has been actually the case with twins in 
. certain cases of monstrosity; society would obviously be 
impossible. Extravagant as this supposition is, it may 
illustrate the fact that in social life individuality cannot 
be dispensed with. It is necessary in order to admit of 
that variety of simidtaneous efforts which constitutes the 
immense superiority of the Social Organism over every 
individual life. The great problem for man is to har¬ 
monize, as far as possible, the freedom resulting from 
isolation, wfth the equall;^ urgent necessity for conver¬ 
gence. To dwell exclusively upon the necessity of con¬ 
vergence would tend to undermine not merely our practi¬ 
cal energy, but our true dignity; sihee it would do away 
with the sense of personal responsibility. In exceptional 
gases where life is spent in forced subjection to domestic 
authority, the comforts of home are* often not enough to 
prevent existence from becoming an intolerable burden, 
simply from the want of sufl^ient independfened. What 
would it be, then, if everybody dtood in a similar position 
of« dependence tos^ards a community that was indifferent 
to his happnr.e8s ? Yet no less a danger than thid would 
be the result of adopting any of those utopian schemes 
which sacrifice true liberty to uncontrolled equality, or 
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even to an exaggerated sense of fraternity. Wide as the 
divergence between Positivism and the Economic schools 
is, Positivists adopt substantially the strictures which they 
have passed upon Communism; especially those of Dunoyer, 
their most advanced writer. 

There is another point in which Communism industry re- 
is equally inconsistent with the laws of Socio- tains as well 

• * ^ » as War 

logy. Acting under false views of the consti¬ 
tution of our modem industrial system, it proposes to 
remove its directors, who form so essential a part of it. 
An army can no more exist wii^hout officers than without 
soldiers; and this elementary truth holds good of Industry 
as well as of War. The organization of modem industry 
has not been found practicable as yet; but the germ of 
such organization lies unquestionably in the division 
which has arisen spontaneously between Capitalist and 
Workman. No great- works could be xmdertaken if 
each worker wore also to be a director, or if the man¬ 
agement, instead of being fixed, were entrusted to a pas¬ 
sive and irresponsible body. It is evident that under 
the present system of industry there is a tendency to a 
constant enlargement of undertakings: each fresh step 
leads at once to still further extension. Now this ten¬ 
dency, so far from bSing opposed to the interests of the 
working classes, is 9 condition which will most seriously 
facilitate the real organization of our material existence 
as soon as we have a moral authority competent to con¬ 
trol it. For it is only the larger employers that the 
spiritual* po^er can hope fe) penetrate with a strong and 
habitual sense of duty their subordinates. Without a 
sufficient concentration of material power, the means^of 
satisfjfing the claims of morality would be*foimd want- 
mg, except at such exorbitant' sacrifices as would be 
incompatible with all industrial progress. This is the 
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weak point of every plan of reform which limits itself 
to the mode of acquiring power, whether public power 
or private, instead of aiming at controlling its use in 
whosever hands it may he placed. It leads to a waste 
of those forces which, when rightly used, form our 
principal resource in dealing with grave social diffi¬ 
culties. 

commBnisra motives, therefore, from which modem 

Communism has arisen, however estimable, lead 
at present, in the want of proper scientific teach¬ 
ing, to a very wrong view both of the nature of the 
disease and of its remedy. A heavier reproach against it 
is, that in one point it shows a manifest insufficiency of 
social instinct. Commimists boast of their spirit of social 
umon; but they limit it to the union of the present gene¬ 
ration, stopping short of historical continuity, which vet 
is the principal characteristic of Humanity. When they 
have matured their moral growth, and have followed out 
in Time that connection which at present they only recog¬ 
nise in Space? they will at once see the necessity of these 
^ general con<Jitions which at present they would reject. 
They will understand the importance of inheritance, as the 
natural means by which each generation transmits to its 
successor the result of its own labours and the means of 
improving them. The necessity of inheritance, as far as 
the community is concerned, is evident, and its exten¬ 
sion to the individual is an obvious consequence. But 
whatever reproaches Communists may deserve in this 
respect are equally applicable io all the other progressive 
se^s. They are all pervaded b^ an anti-historic spirit, 
wmch leads themi to conceive of Society as though it 
ad no ancestors; and this, although their own ideas for 

e most part can haVe no bearing except upon pos- 
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Serious as these errors are, a philosophic in fact, as a 
mind will treat the Communism of our day, wonwcssf “ 
BO far as it is adopted in good faith, with ip- prompud by 
dulgence, whether he look at the motives from 
which it arose, or at the practical results which will follow 
from it. It is hardly fair to criticise the intrinsic merits 
of a doctrine, the whole meaning and value of which are 
relative to the peculiar phase of society in which it is pro¬ 
posed. Communishi has in its own way discharged an im¬ 
portant function. It has brought prominently forward the 
greatest of social problems; and, if we except the recent 
Positivist explanation, its mode of stating it has never 
been surpassed. And let no one suppose that it would 
have been enough simply to state the problem, ‘without 
hazarding any solution of it. Those who think so do not 
understand the exigencies of man’s feeble intellect. In far 
easier subjects than this, it is impossible to give prolonged 
attention to questions which are simply asked, without 
any attempt to answer them. Suppose, for instance, that 
Gall and Broussais had limited themselves to a simple 
statement of their great problems without venturing on^ 
any solution; their principles, however incontestable, 
would have been barren of result, for want of that motive 
power of renovation which nothing can give but a systema¬ 
tic solution of some kind or other, hazardous aS the attempt 
must be at first. Now it is hardly likely that we should 
be able to evade this condition of our mental faculties in 
subjects which are not only of the highest difficulty, but 
also more exposed than any-others to the influence of pas¬ 
sion. Besides, when we compare the errors of Commimism 
with those of other social doctrines winch hSve receiMy 
received official sanction, we shaU feel mor8 disposed to 
palliate them. Are they, for instance, more shallow and 
more really dangerous than the absurd and chimerical 
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notion "which was accepted in France for a whole genera¬ 
tion, and is still upheld by so many political teachers ; the 
notion that the great Eevolution has found its final issue 
in the constitutional system of government, a system pecu¬ 
liar to England during her stage of transition P Moreover, 
our so-called conservatives only escape the errors of Com¬ 
munism by evading or ignoring its problems, though they 
are becoming every day more urgent. Whenever they 
are induced to deal with them, they Tender themselves 
liable to exactly the same dangers, dangers common to all 
schools which reject the flivision of the two powers, and 
which consequently are for ever trying to make legisla¬ 
tion do the work of morality. Accordingly we see the 
governing classes now-a-days upholding institutions of a 
thoroughly Communist character, such as alms-houses> 
foundling hospitals, etc.; while popular feeling strongly 
and rightly condemns such institutions, as being incom¬ 
patible with*that healthy growth of home afiection which 
should be common to all ranks, 

Were.it net that Communism is provisionally useful in 
^antagonising other doctrines equally erroneous, it would 
have, then, no real importance, except that due to the 
motives which originated it; since its practical solution is 
far too chimerical and subversive ever to obtain accept¬ 
ance. Yet,‘from the high morality of these motives, it 
probably maintain and increase its influence until our 
working men find that their wants can be more effectually 
satisfied by gentler and surer means. Our republican sys¬ 
tem seems at first sight favourable to the scheme; but it 
cannot fail soon to have the revirse effect, because, while 
adopting the social principle which constitutes the real 
merit of Coftimunism, it repudiates its mischievous illu¬ 
sions. In France, at aB events, where property is so easy 
to acquire and is consequently so generally enjoyed, the 
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doctrine cannot lead to mucli practical harm; rather its 
reaction will be beneficial, because it will fix men’s minds 
more seriously on the just claims of the Pjeople. The 
danger is far greater in other parts of Western Europe; 
especially in England, where aristocratic influence is less 
undermined, and where consequently the working classes 
are less advanced and more oppressed. And even in 
Catholic coimtrios, where individualism and anarchy have 
been met by a truer sense of fraternity, Commimistic dis¬ 
turbances can only be avoided finally by a more rapid dis¬ 
semination of Positivism, which will ultimately dispel all 
social delusions, by oficring the true solution of the ques¬ 
tions that gave rise to them. 

The nature of the evil shows us at once that the remedy 
we seek must be almost entirely of a moral kind. This 
truth, based as it is on real knowledge of human nature, 
the people will soon come to feel instinctively. And here 
Communists are, without knowing it, preparing the way 
for the ascendancy of Positivism. They are forcing upon 
men’s notice in the strongcst^possible way -a problem to 
which no peaceable and satisfactory solution can be given, 
except by the new philosophy. 

That philosophy, abandoning all useless and 
irritating discussion as to the origin of wealth 
and the extent of its possession, proceeds at sauy- 
once to the moral rules which should regulate it as a soci^ 
fimction. The distribution of power among men, of mate¬ 
rial power especially, lies so far beyond our means of in¬ 
tervention, tiiat to set it before us as our main object to 
rectify the defects of ttie natural order in this respect, 
would-be to waste our short life in barren and intermin¬ 
able disputes. The chief concern of the plhblic is that 
power, in whosever hands it may be placed, should be 
exercised for their benefit; and this is a point to which 
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we may direct our efforts with far greater effect. Besides, 
by regulating the employment of wealth, we do, indirectly, 
modify its tenure; for the mode in which wealth is held 
has some secondary influence over the right use of it. 

The regulations required should ho moral, not political 
in their source ; general, not special, in their application. 
Those who accept them will do so of their own free will, 
imder the influence of their education. Thus their obe¬ 
dience, while steadily maintained, will have, as Aristotle 
long ago observed, the merit of voluntary action. By 
converting private property into a public function, we 
would subject it to no tyrannical interference; for this, by 
the destruction of free impulse and responsibility, would 
prove most deeply degrading to man’s character. Indeed, 
the comparison of proprietors with pubKo functionaries 
wiU frequently be applied in the inverse sense; with the 
view, that is, of strengthening the latter rather than of 
weakening the former. The true principle of republican¬ 
ism is, that all forces shall work together for the common 
good. WithAhis view we have on the one hand, to deter¬ 
mine precisely what it is that the common good requires; 
and on the other, to develop the temper of mind most likely 
to satisfy the requirement. The conditions requisite for 
these two objects, are a recognised Code of principles, an 
adequate Education, and a healthy direction of Bublio 
Opinion. For such conditions we must look principally 
to the philosophic body which Positivism proposes to 
establish at the apex of modem society. Doubtless this 
purely moral influence wonl<i not be sufficient of itself. 
Human frailty is such that Government in the ordinary 
saase of the word,„ jvill have, as before, to repress by force 
the more palpable and more dangerous class of delinquen¬ 
cies. But this additional control, though necessary, will 
not fill so important a place as it did in the Middle Ages 
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under the sway of Catholicism. Spiritual rewards and 
punishments will preponderate over temporal, in propor¬ 
tion as human development evokes a stronger^senso of the 
ties which unite each with all, by the threefold bond of 
Feeling, Thought, and Action. 

Positivism, being more pacific and more efii- inheritance 

. ,-1 r-i -1 . favourable to 

cacious man Communism, because more true, ita right em- 
is also broader and more complete in its solu- 
tion of great social problems. The superficial view of 
property, springing too often from envious motives, which 
condemns Inheritance because it admits of possession with¬ 
out labour, is not subversive merely, but narrow. From 
the moral point of view we see at once the radical weak¬ 
ness of these empirical reproaches. They show blindness 
to the fact that this mode of transmitting wealth is really 
that which is most likely to call out the temper requisite 
for its right employment. It saves the mind and the 
heart from the mean and sordid habits which are so often 
engendered by slow accumulation of capital. The man 
who is bom to wealth is more likely to feel the wish to be 
respected. And thus those w^om we are inclined to con¬ 
demn as idlers may very easily become the most useful of 
the rich classes, under a wise reorganization of opinions 
and habits. Of cotfrse too, since with the advance of 
Civilization the difiiculty of living without “industry in¬ 
creases, the class that we are speaking of becomes mo];p 
and more exceptional. In every way, then, it is a most 
serious mistake to wish to upset society on'account of 
abuses i/^icR are already in courae of removal, and which 
admit of conversion to a^ost beneficial purpose. 

Again, another feature in which the Posi- 
tivist solution surpasses the Communist, is me conqoi “ 

111 1 rt . 1. . much as 

remarkable completeness of its" apphcation. wealth. 
Communism takes no account of anything but wealth; 
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as if wealth were the only power in modem society badly 
distributed and administered. In reality there are greater 
abuses connected with almost every other power that mnu 
possesses; and especially with the powers of intellect; 
yet these our visionaries make not the smallest attempt 
to rectify. Positivism being the only doctrine that em¬ 
braces- the whole sphere of human existence, is therefore 
the only doctrine that can elevate Social Feeling to its 
proper place, by extending it to all departments of human 
activity without exception. Identification, in a moral sense, 
of private functions with public duties is even more neces¬ 
sary in the case of the scientific man or the artist, than 
in that of the proprietor ; whether we look at the source 
from which his powers proceed, or at the object to which 
they should be directed. Yet the men who wish to make 
material wealth common, the only kind of wealth that can 
be held exclusively by an individual, never extend their 
utopian scheme to intellectual wealth, in which it would 
be far more admissible. In fact the apostles of Com¬ 
munism often* come forward as zealous supporters of what 
they call litbrary propert^; Such inconsistencies show 
the shallowness of the system ; it proclaims its own failure 
in the very cases that are most favourable for its applica¬ 
tion, The extension of the principle here suggested would 
expose at oxce the inexpediency of political regulations 
<^n the subject, and the necessity of moral rules; for these 
and these only can ensure the right use of all our faculties 
without distinction. Intellectual effort, to be of any value, 
must be spontaneous; and it^is doubtless an instinctive 
sense of this truth which prevente Communists from sub- 
.^ting intellectual faculties to their utopian regulations. 
But Positivistin can deal with these faculties, which stand 
m the most urgent needs- of wise .direction, without incon¬ 
sistency and without disturbance. It leaves to them their 
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fair measure of free action ; and in the case of other 
faculties which, though less eminent, are hardly less dan¬ 
gerous to repress, it strengthens their freedom. When a 
pure morality arises capable of impressing a social ten¬ 
dency upon every phase of human activity, the freer our 
action becomes the more useful will it be to the public. 
The tendency of modern civilization, far from impeding 
private industry, is to entrust it more and more with func¬ 
tions, especially with those of a material kind, which were 
originally left to government. Unfortunately this ten¬ 
dency, which is very evident, leads economists into the 
mistake of supposing that industry may be left altogether 
without organization. All that it really proves is that 
the influence of moral principles is gradually prepon¬ 
derating over that of governmental regulations. 

Action of or- The mcthod which is peculiar to Positivism 
opinion upon of solving our great social problems by moral 
agencies, will be found applicable also to the 
settlement of industrial disputes, so far as the popular 
claims involved are well founded. These claims will thus 
become clear from all tendency*to disorder, anU will 'con¬ 
sequently gain immensely in force; especially when they 
are seen to be consistent with principles which are freely 
accepted by all, and when they are supported by a philo¬ 
sophic body of known impartiality and enlightenment. 
This spiritual power, while impressing on the people the , 
duty of respecting their temporal leaders, will impose 
duties upon these latter, which they will find impossible 
to evade. •As* all classes wi^l have received a common 
education, they will all ^ilike be pmietrated with the 
general principles on which these special,obligations will® 
rest. And these weapons, derived from no souufce but that 
of Feeling and Reason, and ^ided solely by Public Opinion, 
will wield an influence over practical life, of which nothing 
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in the present day "can give any conception. We might 
compare it with the influence of Catholicism in the Middle 
Ages, only that men are too apt to attribute the results of 
Catholicism to the chimerical hopes and fears which it 
inspired, rather than to the energy with which praise and 
blame were distributed. With the new spiritual power 
praise and blame will form the only resource; but it will 
bo developed and consolidated to a degree which, as I have 
before shown, was impossible for Catholicism. 

This is the only real solution of the disputes that arc so 
constantly arising between workmen and their employers. 
Both parties will look to this philosophic authority as a 
supremo court of arbitration. In estimating its import¬ 
ance, we must not forgot that the antagonism of employer 
and employed has not yet been pushed to its full con¬ 
sequences. The struggle between wealth and numbers 
would have been far more serious, but for the fact that 
combination, wdthout which there can bo no struggle worth 
speaking of, has hitherto only been permitted to the capi¬ 
talist. It i? true that in England combinations of work¬ 
men are not legally prohibited. But in that country they 
are not yet sufficiently emancipated, either intellectually 
or morally, to make such use of the right as would be the 
case in France. When French w6rkmen arc allowed to 
concert thyir plans as freely as their employers, the an¬ 
tagonism of interests that will then arise will make both 
sides feel the need of a moral power to arbitrate between 
them. Not that the conciliating influence of such a power 
will ever be such as to do^ away entirely* wilSi extreme 
measures; but it will greatly •restrict their application, 
Und in cases wl^ere they are unavoidable, will mitigate 
their excesCes. Such measures should be limited '■on both 
sides to refusal of co-operation.; a power which every free 
agent ought to be allowed to exercise, on his own personal 
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responsibility, ■with tbe object of impressing on those who 
are treating him unjustly the importance of the services 
which he has been rendering. The workman not to be 
compelled to work any more than the capitalist to direct. 
Any abuse of this extreme protest on either side will of 
course be disapproved by the moral power; but the option 
of making the protest is always to be reserved to each 
element in the collective organism, by virtue of his natural 
independence. In the most settled times functionaries 
have always been allowed to suspend their services on 
special occasions. It was done frequently in the Middle 
Ages by priests, professors, judges, etc. AU we have to 
do is to regulate this right, and embody it into the indus¬ 
trial system. This will be one of the secondary duties of the 
philosophic body, who wiU naturally be consulted on most 
of these occasions, as on all others of public or private 
moment. The formal sanction or positive order which it 
may give for a suspension of work, will render that mea¬ 
sure far more effective than it is at present. The opera¬ 
tion of the measure is but partial at present, but it might 
in this way extend, first to alf who belong fo the same 
trade, then to other branches of industry, and even ulti¬ 
mately to every Western nation that accepts the same spi¬ 
ritual guides. Of coftrse persons who think themselves 
aggrieved may always resort to this extreme course on 
their own responsibility, against the advice of the philoso¬ 
phic body. True spiritual power confines itself to giving 
counsel: it never commands. But in such cases, unless 
the advice^ven by the philq^ophers has been wrong, the 
suspension of work is no^ likely to be sufficiently general 
to bring about any important result. 

This iheory of trade-unions is, in fact, in th^ industrial 
world, what the power of Jlnsurrection is with regard to 
the higher social functions; it is an ultimate resource 
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which every collective organism must reserve. The prin¬ 
ciple is the same in the simpler and more ordinary cases 
as in the more unusual and important. In both the in¬ 
tervention of the philosophic body, whether solicited or 
not, whether its purpose be to organize popular effort or 
to repress it, will largely influence the result. 

We are now in a position to state with more precision 
the main practical difference betAvccn the policy of Posi¬ 
tivism, and that of Communism or of Socialism. All pro¬ 
gressive political schools agree in concentrating their 
attention upon the problem. How to give the people their 
proper place as a component clement of modern Society, 
which ever since the Middle Ages has been tending more 
and more distinctly to its normal mode of existence. They 
also agree that the two great requirements of the working 
classes are, the organization of Education, and the organi¬ 
zation of Labour. But here their agreement ends. When 
the means of effecting these two objects have to be con¬ 
sidered, Positivists find themselves at issue with all other 
progrcssive^Gchools. They maintain that the organization 
of Industry must be base^ upon the organization of Edu¬ 
cation. It is commonly supposed that both may be begun 
simultaneously: or indeed that Labour may be organized 
irrespectively of Education. It nfay seem as if we are 
making to6 much of a mere question of arrangement; yet 
the difference is one which affects the whole character 
and method of social reconstruction. The plan usually 
followed is simply a repetition of the old attempt to re¬ 
construct politically, without waiting for sjiiritual recon¬ 
struction ; in other words, to raise the social edifice before 
^ts intellectual «snd moral foundations have been Inid 
Hence the%,ttempt8 made to satisfy popular requirements 
by measures of a puifely political kind, because they ap¬ 
pear to meet the evil directly; a course which is as useless 
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as it is destructive. Positivism, on the contrary, substi¬ 
tutes for such agencies, an influence which is sure and 
peaceful, although it be gradual and indirect; the influ¬ 
ence of a more enlightened morality, supported by a purer 
state of Public Opinion; such opinion being organized 
by competent minds, and diffused freely amongst the 
people. In fact, the whole question, whether the solu¬ 
tion of the twofold problem before us is to be empirical, 
revolutionary, and therefore confined simply to Prance; 
or whether it is to be consistent, pacific, and applicable to 
the whole of "Western Europe, depends upon the pre¬ 
ference or the postponement of the organization of Labour 
to the organization of Education. 

This conclusion involves a brief explanation .PoWio opi- 
01 the general system of education which tased upon a 

° -11 • 1 mi • 1 sound system 

Positivism Will introduce. This the new of Education, 
spiritual power regards as its principal function, and as 
its most efficient means of satisfying the working classes 
in all reasonable demands. 

It was the great social virtue of Catholicism^ that it in¬ 
troduced for the first time, as far as circumstances permitted, 
a system of education common to all classes without dis¬ 
tinction, not excepting even those who were still slaves. 
It was a vast undertaking, yet essential to its purpose of 
founding a spiritual power which was to be independent 
of the temporal power. Apart from its temporary value,, 
it has left us one imperishable principle, namely that in 
all education worthy of the name, moral training should 
be regarded aS of greater importance than scientific teach¬ 
ing. Catholic educatioif, however, was of course ex¬ 
tremely defective; owing partly to J;he.»circumstances of^ 
the timS, and partly to the weakness of the'doctrine on 
which it rested. Having reference almost exclusively 
to the oppressed masses, the principal lesson which it 
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tauglit was the duty of almost passive resignation, with 
the exception of certain obligations imposed upon rulers. 
Intellectual culture in any true sense there was none. All 
this was natural in a faith which directed men’s highest 
efforts to an object unconnected with social life, and which 
taught that all the phenomena of nature were regulated 
by an impenetrable Will. Catholic hlducation was con¬ 
sequently quite unsuited to any period but the Middle 
Ages; a period during which the advanced portion of 
Humanity was gradually ridding itself of the ancient in¬ 
stitution of slavery, by commuting it first into serfdom, as 
a preliminary step to entire personal freedom. In the 
ancient world Catholic education would have been too 
revolutionary ; at the present time it would be servile and 
inadequate. Its function was that of directing the long 
and difficult transition from the social life of Antiquity to 
that of Modern times. Personal emancipation once ob¬ 
tained, the working classes began to develop their powers 
and rise to their true position as a class; and they soon 
became conations of intellectual and social wants which 
Catholicism was wholly incapable of satisfying. 

iVnd yet this is the only real system of universal educa¬ 
tion which the world has hitherto seen. For we cannot 
give that name to the so-called University system which 
metaphysicians began to introduce into Europe *at the 
aclosc of the Middle Ages; and which offered little more 
than the special instruction previously given to the priest¬ 
hood ; that is, the study of the Latin language, with 
the dialectical triiining required for the de'fence of their 
doctrines. Morals were untaught except as a part of the 
draining df the professed theologian. All this metaphy¬ 
sical and ifterary instruction was of no great service to 
social evolution, except so far as it developed the critical 
power; it had, however, a certain indirect influence on the 
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constructive movement, especially on tlie development of 
Art. But its defects, both practical and theorfetical, have 
been made more evident by its application to new classes 
of society, whose occupations, whether practical or specu¬ 
lative, required a very different kind of training. And 
thus, while claiming tlie title of Universal, it never reached 
the Avorking classes, even in Protestant countries, where 
each believer became to a certain extent his own priest. 

The theological method being obsolete, and the meta¬ 
physical method inadequate, the task of founding an effi¬ 
cient system of popular education belongs to Positivism; 
the only doctrine capable of reconciling those two orders 
of conditions, the intellectual and the moral, which are 
equally necessary, but which since the Middle Ages have 
always proved incompatible. Positivist education, while se¬ 
curing the supremacy of the heart over the understanding 
more efficiently than Catholicism, will yet jiut no obstacle 
in the way of intellectual growth. The function of Intel¬ 
lect, in education as in jiractical life, vdll be to regulate 
Feeling; the culture of which, beginning ;it birth, will 
be maintained by constant exdtcise of the thVee classes of 
duties relative to Self, to the Family, and to Society. 

I have already explained the mode in which the prin¬ 
ciples of universal ihorality will be finally co-ordinated; 
a task which, as I have shoAvn, is connected with the 
prmcipal function of the new spiritual power. I havj 
now only to point out the purajnount influence of morality 
in every part of Positive Education. It will be seen to 
be connefited* at first spontg.neously, and afterwards in a 
more systematic form, with the entire system of human 
knowledge. 

Positive Education, adapting itself to the Requirements 
of the Organism with which it has to deal, subordinates 
intellectual conditions to social. Social conditions are con- 
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sidered as the main object, intellectual as but the means of 
attaining it. Its principal aim is to induce the working 
classes to accept their high social fimction of supporting 
the spiritual power, while at the same time it will render 
them more efficient in their own special duties. 

Education Presuming that Education extends from birth 
ftom birth to to mauhood, we may divide it into two periods, 
|ubertytoadS the first ending with puberty, that is, at the 
flrsti consist- beginning of industrial apprenticeship. Edu* 
an^ rathetic cation here should be essentially spontaneous, 

trsininfiTi to bo j'L'iji'i.. ’ji j* *ii* 

given at home, and stiould DO caiTicd ou as tar as possible m 
the bosom of the family. I'he only studies required should 
be of an esthetic kind. In the second period. Education 
takes a systematic form, consisting chiefly of a public 
course of scientific lectures, explaining the essential laws 
of the various orders of phenomena. These lectures will 
be the groundwork of Moral Science, which will co-ordi¬ 
nate the whole, and point out the relation of each part to 
the social purpose common to all. Thus, at about the 
time which Jong experience has fixed as that of legal 
majority, anil when in most cases the term of apprentice¬ 
ship closes, the workman wiU be prepared intellectually 
and morally for his public and private service. 

The first years of life, from infaftcy to the end of the 
period of seaond dentition, should be devoted to education of 
the physical powers, carried on under the superintendence 
of the parents, especially of the mother. Physical education, 
as usually practised, is nothing but mere muscular exer¬ 
cise ; but a more important object is that ofi training the 
senses, and giving manual skill, so as to develope fr6m the 
^ery first our po^ers^ of ob^rvation and action. Study, 
in the ordiaary acceptation, there should be none during 
this period, not even reading qr writing. An acquaint¬ 
ance with facts of various kinds, such as may spontane- 
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ously attract €he growing powers of attention, will be the 
only instruction received. The philosophic system of the 
infant individual, like that of the infant Bpe 9 ies, consists 
in pure Fetichism, and its natural development should not 
be disturbed by unwise interference. The only care of the 
parents will be to impress those feelings and habits for 
which a rational basis will be given at a later period. By 
taking every opportunity of calling the higher instincts 
into play, they will be laying down the best foundation 
for true morality. 

During the period of about seven years comprised be¬ 
tween the second dentition and puberty. Education will 
become somewhat more systematic; but it will be limited 
to the culture of the fine arts; and it will be still most 
important, especially on moral grounds, to avoid separa¬ 
tion from the family. The study of Art should simply 
consist in practising it more or less systematically. No 
formal lectures are necessary, at least for the purposes of 
general education, though of course for professional pur¬ 
poses they may stiU be required. There is no reason why 
these studies should not be Carried on at Some by the 
second generation of Positivists, when the culture of the 
parents will be sufficiently advanced to allow them to 
superintend it. Tlfey will include Poetry, the art on 
which all the rest are based; and the two mest important 
of the special arts, music and drawing. Meantime thp 
pupil will become familiar with the principal Western 
languages, which are included in t^ study ^cf Poetry, 
since mofienl poetry cannot^ be properly appreqiated with¬ 
out them. Moreover, iiMependently of esthetic considera¬ 
tions, a knowledge of them is most important Inorally, as' 
a meads of destroying national prejudices, antt of forming 
the true Positivist standard of Occidental feeling. Each 
nation will be taught to consider it a duty to learn the 
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anguage of contiguous countries; an obvious principle, 
vbicli, in the case of Frenchmen, will involve their learn- 
ng all the other four languages, as a consequence of that 
lentral position which gives them so many advantages. 
WTien this rule becomes general, and the natural affinities 
»f the five advanced nations are brought fully into play, a 
iommon Occidental language will not be long in forming 
tself spontaneously, without the aid of any metaphysical 
scheme for producing a language that shall be absolutely 
aniversal. 

During the latter portion of primary Education, which 
is devoted to the culture of the imaginative powers, the 
philosophic development of the individual, corresponding 
to that of the race, will carry him from the simple Fetich- 
ism with which he began to the stage of Polytheism. 
This resemblance between the growth of the individual 
and that of society has always shown itself more or 
less, in spite of the irrational precautions of Christian 
teachers. They have never been able to give children a 
distaste for those simple .tales of fairies and genii, which 
are natural lo this phase. * The Positivist teacher will let 
this tendency take its own course. It should not, how¬ 
ever, involve any hypocrisy on the part of the parents, 
nor need it lead to any subsequent contradiction. The 
simple trutl# is enough. The child may be told that these 
spontaneous beliefs are but natural to his age, but that 
they will gradually load hi m on to others, by the fun¬ 
damental kw of all human development. Language of 
this kind, will not only haye the advantage •'of fami¬ 
liarising him with a great pruffciple of Positivism, but 
will stimulate the nascent sense of sociabiKty, by lead¬ 
ing him to* sympathize with the various natiofis who 
still remain at his oWn primitive stage of intellectual 
development. 
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The second part of Positivist Education can- The second 

^ . . part consists of ■ 

not be conducted altogether at home, smce it pubuc lectures 

° . 1 . 1 A on the Sci- 

mvolves public lectures, in which of course the enccs, from 

^ ^ Mathematics 

part taken by the parent can be only accessory, to sociology. 
But this is no reason for depriving the pupil of the advan¬ 
tages of family life; it remains as indispeftsable as ever to 
his moral development, which is always to be the first 
consideration, It will be easy for him to follow the best 
masters without weakening his sense of personal and do¬ 
mestic morality, which is the almost ine'ntable result of 
monastic seclusion of modern schools. The public-school 
system is commonly thought to compensate for these dis¬ 
advantages, by the knowledge of the world which it gives; 
but this is better obtained by free intercourse with society, 
where sympathies are far more likely to bo satisfied. 
Recognition of tliis truth would do much to facilitate and 
improve popular education; and it applies to all cases, 
except perhaps to some special professions, where seclusion 
of the pupils may still be necessary, though even in these 
cases probably it may be ultimately dispensed with. 

The plan to be followed in this period of eclucation,.will 
obviously be that indicated by the encyclopajdio law o^ 
Classification, which forms part of my Theory of Develop¬ 
ment. Scientific study, whether for the working man or 
the philosopher, shoidd begin with the incirganic world 
around us, and then pass to the subject of Man aijd 
Society; since our ideas on these two subjects form the 
basis of our practical action. The first class of studies, 
as I have s'tated before, includes four ^ciencas which we 
may arrange in pairs: Mathematics and Astronomy form¬ 
ing the first pair; Physics and Chomistry'the second. 
To each of these pairs, two years may be ^ven. But as 
, the first ranges over a wide field, and is of greater logical 
importance, it will require two lectures weekly; whereas. 
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for all the subsequent studies one lecture wiU bo sufficient. 
Besides, during these two years, the necessities of practical 
life wiU not press heavily, and more time may fairly be 
spent in mental occupation. From the study of inorganic 
science, the pupil will proceed to Biology: this subject may 
easily be condensed in the fifth year into a series of forty 
lectures, without really losing either its philosophic or its 
popular character. This concludes the introductory part 
of Education. The student will now co-ordinate all his 
previous knowledge by the direct study of Sociology, stati¬ 
cally and dynamically viewed. On this subject also forty 
lectures will be given, in which the structure and growth 
of human societies, especially those of modem times, will 
be clearly explained. With this foundation we come to 
the last of the seven years of pupillage, in which the great 
social purpose of the scheme is at last reached. It will be 
devoted to a systematic exposition of Moral Science, the 
principles of ' which may be now fully understood by the 
light of the knowledge previously obtained of the World, 
of Life, and o£ Humanity. 

During this course of sludy, part of the three unoccu- 
'pied months of each year will be spent in public examina¬ 
tions, to test the degree to which the instruction has been 
assimilated. The pupils will of their own accord continue 
their esthetic- pursuits, even supposing their natural tastes 
i^jl this direction not to be encouraged as they ought to be. 
During the last two years the Latin and Greek languages 
might be acquired, as an accessory study, which would 
improve th,e poetic culture o^ the student, and *oe useful 
to him in the historical and mofal questions with which 
he will their be ocojipied. For the purposes of Art, Greek 
is the more Useful of the two; but in the second object, 
that of enabling us to ttjalize oub social Filiation, Latin is 
of even greater importance. 
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In the course of these seven years the philosophic de¬ 
velopment of the individual, preserving its correspondence 
with that of the race, will pass through its last phase. As 
the pupil passed before from Fetichism to Polytheism, so 
he will now pass, as spontaneously, into Monotheism, in¬ 
duced by the influence on his imaginative powers which 
hitherto have been supreme, of the spirit of discussion. 
No interference should be offered to this metaphysical 
transition, which is the homage that he pays to the neces¬ 
sary conditions under which mankind arrives at truth. 
There is something in this provisional phase which evi¬ 
dently harmonizes well with the abstract and independent 
character of Mathematics, with which the two first years 
of the seven are occupied. As long as more attention is 
given to deduction than to induction, the mind cannot but 
retain a loaning to metaphysical theories. Under their in¬ 
fluence the student wiU soon reduce his primitive theology 
to Deism of a more or less distinct kind; and this during his 
physico-chemical studies will most likely degenerate into 
a species of Atheism; lYhich last phase, under the enlight¬ 
ening influence of biological find still more of sociological 
knowledge, will bo finally replaced by Positivism. Thus 
at the time fixed for the ultimate study of moral science, 
each new member df Humanity will have been strongly 
impressed by personal experience, with a sense of histo¬ 
rical Filiation, and will be enabled to sympathise with h^s 
ancestors and contemporaries, while devoting his practical 
energies to the good of his successors. 

There Is afi excellent custpm prevalent among Travels of 
the working men of Fi-ance and creditable to 
their good sense, with which our educational scheme seems 
at firdt sight incompatible. I refer to the <?ustom of tra¬ 
velling from place to place during the last years of ap¬ 
prenticeship ; which is as beneficial to their mind and 
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character, as the purposeless excursions of our wealthy 
and idle classes arc in most cases injurious. But there 
is no necessity for its interfering with study, since it 
always involves long residence in the chief centres of 
production, where the workman is sure to find annual 
courses of lectures similar to those which he would 
otherwise have been attending at home. As the structure 
and distribution of the philosojihic body will be every¬ 
where the same, there need be no great inconvenience 
in these changes. For every centre not more than seven 
teachers will be required; each of whom will take the 
whole Encyclopajdic scale' successively. Thus the total 
number of lectures will be so small as to admit of a high 
standard of merit being everywhere attained, and of find¬ 
ing everywhere a fair measure of material support. So 
far from discouraging the travelling system. Positivism 
will give it a new character, intellectually and socially, 
by extending the range of travel to tho whole of Western 
Europe, since there is no part of it in which the workman 
Avill not be able to prosecute his education. The difference 
of language iU then be no obstacle. Not only would the 
sense of fraternity among Western nations be strength¬ 
ened by such a plan, but great improvement would result 
esthetically. The languages of Europe would be learnt 
more thoroughly, and there would be a keener appreciation 
of works of art, whether musical, pictorial, or architectural; 
for these can never be properly appreciated but in the 
country which gave them birth. 

Coneontra- Judging by our present practice, ot would 
tion of study, geem impossible to include such a mass cf im¬ 
portant sciejitific studies, as are here proposed, in three 
hundred andt sixty’ lectures. But the length to .which 
courses of lectures on any subject extend at present, is owing 
partly to the special or professional object with which the 
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course is given, and still more to the discursive and unphi- 
losophical spirit of most of the teachers, consequent on the 
miserable manner in which our scientific system is organ¬ 
ized. Such a regeneration of scientific studies as Posi¬ 
tivism proposes, will animate them with a social spirit, 
and thus give them a larger and more comprehensive ten¬ 
dency. Teachers will become more practised in the art of 
condensing, and their lectures will be far more substantial. 
They will not indeed be a substitute for voluntary effort, 
on which all the real value of teaching depends. Their 
aim will bo rather to direct such effiSrt. A striking ex¬ 
ample, which is not so well refnembered as it should be, 
will help to explain my meaning. At the first opening of 
the Polytechnic School, courses of lectures were given, 
very appropriately named Revolutionary Courses, which 
concentrated the teaching of three years into three months. 
What was in that case an extraordinary anomaly, due 
to republican enthusiasm, may become the normal state 
when a moral power arises not inferior in energy, and 
yet based upon a consistent intellectual synthesis, of 
which our great predecessors c# the Revolution could have 
no conception. 

liittle attention has hitherto been given to the didactic 
value of Feeling. Since the close of the Middle Ages, the 
heart has been neglected in proportion as tjie mind has 
been cultivated. But it is the characteristic principle of 
Positivism, a principle as fertile in intellectual as in mor^ 
results, that the Intellect, whether we look at its natural 
or at its normal position, is subordinate to Social Feeling. 
Throughout this course ^f popular education, parents and 
masters wOl seize every suitable occasion for calling Social 
Feeling into play; and the most abstruse »8ubject8 will 
often be vivified by its influence. The office of the mind 
is to strengthen and to cultivate the heart; the heart 
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again should animate and direct the mental powers. This 
mutual influence of general views and generous feelings 
will have greater effect upon scientiflc study, from the 
esthetic cidture previously given, in which such habits 
of mind will have been formed, as will give grace and 
beauty to the whole life. 

GoTernment- When I spcak of this education as specially 
not required, destined for the people, I am not merely using 
tain special in- words to denote its Comprehensiveness and phi- 

stitutiona, and - i i , x, • • • • i 

this only as losophic character. It is, m my opinion, the 
meMure. Only eduuation, with the exception of certain 
special branches, for which public organization is needed. 
It should be looked on as a sacred debt which the republic 
■ owes to the working classes. But the claim does not 
extend to other classes, who can easily pay for any special 
instruction that they may require. Besides such instruc¬ 
tion will be only a partial development of the more general 
teaching, or an application of it to some particular purpose. 
Therefore if the general training be sound, most people 
will be able to prosecute accessory studies by themselves. 
Apprenticeship to any busihess involves very little, except 
*■ the practice of it. Even in the highest arts, no course of 
systematic instruction is necessary. The false views now 
prevalent on the subject arc due tethe unfortunate ab¬ 
sence of all general education, since the decay of Catholi¬ 
cism. The special institutions founded in Europe during 
the last three centuries, and carefully remodelled in Franco 
by the Convention, are only valuable as containing certain 
germs of truth, which will be foimd indisponsa&le when 
general education is finally reorganized. But important as 
they may be from a scientific '"aspect, their practical utility, 
which seems to have been the motive for establishing 
them, is exceedingly doubtful.. .The arts which they were 
intended to promote coidd have done perfectly well with- 
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out them. I include in these remarks such institutions as 
the Polytechnic School, the Museum of Natural History, 
etc. Their value, like that of all good institutions of 
modern times, is purely provisional. Viewed in this light, 
it may be worth our while to reorganize them. Positivist 
principles, discarding all attempts to make them perma¬ 
nent, will be all the better able to adapt them to their 
important temporary purpose. Indeed there are some 
new institutions which it might be advisable to form; 
such, for instance, as a School of Comparative Philology, 
the object of which would be,to range all human lam 
guages according to their true affinities. This would 
compensate the suppression of Greek and Latin professor¬ 
ships, which is certainly an indispensable measure. But 
the whole of this provisional framework would no doubt 
disappear before the end of the nineteenth century, when 
a system of general education will have been thoroughly 
organized. The present necessity for a pro^asional sys¬ 
tem should lead to no misconception of its character 
and purpose. Working men are tho only class who 
have a real claim upon tho fc?tato for instruction; and 
this, if wisely organized, dispenses with the necessity 
of special institutions. The adoption of these views 
would at once facilitate and ennoble popular education. 
Nations, provinces, and towns will vie with one another 
in inviting the best teachers that the spiritual autho-* 
rities of Western Europe can supply. And every true 
philosopher will take pride in such teaching; when it 
becomes generally understood that the popular charac¬ 
ter of *his lectures impBes that they shall be at the 
same time systematic. Members of the n^w spiritual 
power wiU in most cases regard teaching as their prin¬ 
cipal occupation, for at least a cbnsider^le portion of 
their public life. 


13 
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We are not What has been said makes it clear that any 
^^em'at pie- Organization of such education as this at the 
eemmentmust present time would be impossible. However 
SasunTte ta- shiccro the intentions of governments to effect 
troduction. great result might be, any premature at¬ 

tempt to do it would but injure the work, esjjccially if they 
put in a claim to superintend it. The truth is that a 
system of education, if it deserve the name, presupposes the 
aceeptance of a definite philosophical and social creed to 
determine its character and purpose. Children cannot be 
brought up in convictiejns contrary to those of their 
parents; indeed, the influence of the parent is essential 
to the instructor. Opinions and habits that have been 
already formed may subsequently be strengthened by an 
educational system; but the carrying out of any such 
system is impossible, until the principles of combined 
action and belief have been well established. Till then 
the organization that wo propose can only be effected in 
the case of individuals who are ripe for it. Each of these 
will endcavo’ir to repair the faults and deficiencies of his 
own education in the bes*t way he can, by the aid of the 
general doctrine which ho accepts. Assuming that the 
doctrine is destined to triumph, the number of such minds 
gradually increases, and they superintend the social pro¬ 
gress of thb next generation. This is the natural |)rocess, 
and no artificial interference can dispense with it. So far, 
then, from inviting government to organize education, 
we ought* rather to exhort it to abdicate the educational 
powers vihich it already hojds, and which", I*’refer more 
especially to France, are either •useless or a source of dis¬ 
cord- There rks only two exceptions to this remark, 
namely, primary education, and special instruction in cer¬ 
tain higher branches. "Of these*! have already spoken. But 
with these exceptions, it is most desirable that government. 
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whether municipal or central, should surrender its unrea¬ 
sonable monopoly, and establish real liberty of teaching; 
the condition of such liberty being, as I sai^ before, the. 
suppression of aU annual grants whatsoever for theological 
or metaphysical purposes. Until some universal faith has 
been accepted on its own merits, all attempts made by 
Government to reform education must necessarily be re¬ 
actionary ; .since they will always be based on some one 
of the retrogressive creeds which it is our object to super¬ 
sede altogether. 

It is with adults, then, that^we must deal. We must 
endeavour to disseminate systematic convictions among 
them, and thus open the door to a real reform of education 
for the next generation. The press and the power of free 
.speech oft'er many ways of bringing about this result. 
The most important of these would be a more or less con¬ 
nected series of popular lectures on the various positive 
sciences, including history, which may now be ranked 
among them. Now for these lectures to produce their full 
effect, they must, even when treating of the most elemen¬ 
tary point in mathematics, be thoroughly phiJosophic and 
consequently animated by a social spirit. They must be 
entirely independent of government, so as not to be ham¬ 
pered by any of the authorized views. Lastly, there is. a 
condition in which all the rest are summed'up. These 
lectures should bo Occidental, not simply National. What* 
we require is a free association of philosophers throughout 
Western Europe, formed by the voluntary co-operation, of 
all who cab contribute efficiently to this great preliminary 
work; ‘their services beiiig essentially gratuitous. It^is a 
result which no system but Positivism isrcapablb of effect¬ 
ing. Ify its agency that coalition between philosophers 
and the working classes, which‘so much , depends, will 
speedily be eBtablishe4- 
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While the work of propagating Positivist convictions is 
going on in the free and unrestricted manner here de¬ 
scribed, the spiritual authority will at the same time be 
forming itself, and will be prepared to make use of these 
convictions as the basis for social regeneration. Thus the 
transitional state will be brought as nearly as possible into 
harmony with the normal state; and this the more in 
proportion as the natural affinity between philosophers 
and workmen is brought out more distinctly. The con¬ 
nection between Ppsitivist lectures and Positivist clubs 
will illustrate my meaning. While the lectures prepare 
the way for the Future, the clubs work in the same direc¬ 
tion by judging the Past, and advising for the Present; 
so that we have at once a beginning of the three essential 
functions of the new spiritual power. 

We have now a clear conception of popular education 
in its provisional, and in its normal state. Long before 
the normal state can be realised, the mutual action of 
philosophers and Avorkmen will have done great service to 
both. Meeting with such powerful support from the people, 
c the rising spiritual power will win the respect if not tho 
aflFection of their rulers, even of those among them who 
are now the most contemptuous of every influence but that 
of material power. Their excess of pride will often be so 
fer humbled that they will invito its mediation in cases 
Vhere their people have been roused to just indignation. 
Tho force of numbers seems at first so violent as to carry 
all before it; but in the end it usually proves far inferior 
to that of “wealth. It cannot? exist for any lenj^h of time 
without complete convergence of opinion and feeling. 
Hence, a spiritudi power has very great weight in con¬ 
trolling or directing its action. Philosophers will never, 
indeed, be able to manage the working classes as they 
please, as some unprincipled agitators have imagined; but 
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when they exercise their authority rightly, whether it be in 
the cause of Order or that of Progress, they will have great 
power over their passions and conduct. Such influence 
can only spring from long cherished feelings of gratitude 
and trust, due not merely to presumed capacity, but to 
services actually rendered. No one is a fit representative 
of his own claims; but the philosopher may honourably 
represent the cause of working men before the governing 
classes; and the people will in their turn compel their 
rulers to respect the new spiritual powur. !6y this habitual 
exchange of services the aspirations of the people will be 
kept clear of all subversive tendencies, and philosophers 
will be led to abandon the folly of seeking political power; 
Neither class will degrade itself by making its own in¬ 
terest the chief consideration: each will find its own re¬ 
ward in keeping to the nobler course of its own social 
duty. 

To complete this view of the political atti- inteiicotum 

• T 1*1 'i^*.** li ,1 attitude of the 

tude which Jrositivism recommends to the people, Eman- 
working class, I have now to speak of the thrological b»- 
intellectual and moral conditions which that 
attitude requires, and on which the character of their 
spiritual leaders dejpends. What is wanted is only a 
more perfect development of tendencies which already 
exist * in the people, and which have alifeady shown 
themselves strong in Paris, the centre of the great 
Western movement. 

Intellectually the principal conditions are twd; Emanci¬ 
pation from obsolete beliefs, and a sufficient •amount of 
mental culture. 

The emancipation of the worldng classes ffoin theology 
is complete, at least in Paris. In no other class has it so 
entirely lost its power. The shallow Deism, which satisfies 
so many of our literary men, finds little favour with the 
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jifeople. They are happily unversOd in studies of words 
iiiid abstractions, without which this last stage in the pro¬ 
cess of emancipation speedily comes to an end. We only, 
require a stronger expression of popular feeling on this 
point, so as to avoid all deception and false statement as 
t6 the intellectual character of the reorganization that is 
^ing on. And the freedom that we are now enjoying 
will admit of these feelings being unmistakeably mani¬ 
fested, especially now that they have the new philosophy 
for their exponent.,, A distinct declaration of opinion on 
this subject is urgently npeded on social grounds. That 
hypocritical affectation of theological belief against which 
we have to fight, is designed to prevent, or at least has the 
effect of preventing, the just enforcement of popular claims. 
These unscrupulous attempts to mystify the people involve 
their mental subjection. The result is, that their legiti¬ 
mate aspirations for real progress are evaded, by diverting 
their thoughts towards an imaginary future state. It is 
for the working classes themselves to break through this 
concerted sijhcme, which is even more contemptible than 
it is odious. They have only to declare without disguise 
what their intellectual position really is; and to do this so 
emphatically as to make any mistake on the part of the 
^veming classes impossible. They will consequently 
reject all t&chers who are insufficiently emancipated, or 
Who in any way support the system of theological hypo- 
' crisy, which, from Robespierre downwards, has been the 
refuge of ‘all reactionists, whether democrat or royalist. 
Rut there* are teachers, of another kind, who sincerely 
maintain that our life here on ear\;h is a temporary banish- 
tfient, and t|^at we ought to take as little interest in it as 
feasible. A prompt answer may be given to such instruc- 
tb'rs as these. They should be requested to follow oUt 
llieir principle consistently, and to cease to interfere in thef 
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management of a world which is so alien to what, in their 
ideas, is the sole aim of life. 

Metaphysical principles have more hold on From meta- 
our working classes than theological; yet thW wine»- 
abandonment is equally necessary. The subtle extrava¬ 
gances by which the German mind has been so confused, 
find, it is true, little favour in Catholic countries. But 
even in Paris the people retains a prejudice in favour of 
metaphysical instruction, though happily it has not been 
able to obtain it. It is most desirable that this last illusion 
of our working classes should be dissipated, as it forms the 
one great obstacle to their social action. One reason for 
it is that they fall into the common error of confounding 
knowledge with intelligence, and imagine in their modesty 
that none but instructed men are capable of governing. 
Now this error, natmal as it is, often leads them to choose 
incompetent leaders. A truer estimate of modem society 
would teach them that it is not among our literary, or 
even our scientific men, proud as they may be of their 
attainments, that the largest number of rpaUy powerful 
intellects are to be found. THfere are more of them among 
the despised practical class, and even amongst the most* 
uninstructed working men. In the Middle Ages this 
truth was better kribwn than it is now. Education was 
thought more of than instruction. A knight would be 
appreciated for his sagacity and penetration, and appointed 
to important posts, though he might be extremely igno¬ 
rant. Clear-sightedness, wisdom, and even ccnsistcncy of 
thought,* are qualities wl^ch are very ind( 5 )endent of 
learning; and, as matters now stand, they arc far better 
cultivated in practical life than in sjholastie study. In 
brcadfli of view, which lies at the root of all political 
capacity, our literary classes havft certainly shown them¬ 
selves far below the average. 
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tak^prefe^ come to another and a deeper 

“MdrteS- reason for the prejudice of which I am speak- 
reai ^ that^ they make no distinction he- 

tuai power. twecn One kind of instruction and another. 
The unfortunate confidence which they still bestow on 
literary men and lawyers shows that the prestige of pedan¬ 
try lingers among them longer than the prestige of the¬ 
ology or monarchy. 'But all this will soon be altered 
under the influence of republican government, and the 
strong discipliil'o of a sound philosophical system. Popular 
instinct will soon discover that constant practice of the 
faculty of expression, whefher in speech or in writing, is 
no guarantee for real power of thought; indeed that it 
has a tendency to incapacitate men from forming a clear 
and decided judgment on any question. The instruction 
which such men receive is utterly deficient in solid princi¬ 
ples, and it almost always either presupposes or causes 
a total absence of fixed convictions. Most minds thus 
trained, while skilled in putting other men’s thoughts 
into shape, bepome incapable of distinguishing true from 
false in the* commonest sfibjects, even when their own 
^ interest requires it. The people must give up the feeling 
of blind respect which leads them to intrust such men 
with their highest interests. Beveifence for superiors is 
doubtless indispensable to a well-ordered state; oiily it 
qpeds to be better guided than it is now. 

What then,;.working men may ask, is the proper train¬ 
ing for themselves, and consequently for those who claim 
to guide thpm P The answer Js, systematic dulfivation of 
the Positive spirit. It is already called into exercise by 
their daily occupf^tions; and all that is wanted is to 
strengthen it*by a course of scientific study. Them daily 
work involves a rudimftntary application of the Positive 
method: it turns their attention to many most important 
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natural laws. In fact, the workmen of Paris, whom I 
take as the best type of their class, have a clearer sense of 
that union of reality with utility by which, the Positive 
spirit is characterise, than most of our scientific men. 
The speciality of their employment is no doubt disadvan* 
tageous with respect to breadth and coherence of ideas. 
But it leaves the mind free from responsibility, and this is 
the most favourable condition for developing these quali¬ 
ties to which all vigorous intellects are naturally disposed. 
But nothing will so strongly impress on‘the people the 
importance of extending and organising their scientific 
knowledge, as their interest in sbcial questions. Their 
determination to rectify a faulty condition of society will 
suggest to them that they must first know what the laws 
of ^cial life really are; knowledge which is obviously 
necessary in every other subject. They will then feel how 
impossible it is to understand the present state of society, 
without understanding its relation on the one hand with 
the Past, and on the other with the Future. Their desire 
to modify the natural course of social phenonjena will make 
them anxious to know the antecedents and consequences 
of these phenomena, so as to avoid all mischievous or useless 
interference. They will thus discover that Political Art 
is even more dependent than other arts, upon its corres¬ 
ponding Science. And then they will soon see that this 
science is no isolated department of knowledge, but that k 
involves preliminary study of Man and of thte World. In 
this way they will pass downwards through the hierarchic 
scale of Positive conceptions, imtil they come back to the 
inorgahic world, the sphere,more immediately connected 
with their own special avocations. And tlmS they will 
reach fixe conclusion that Positivism is the only system 
which can satisfy either the intellfictnal or material wants 
of the people, since its subject-matter and its objects are 
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identical with their own, and since, like themselves, it 
subordinates everything to social considerations. All that 
it claims is to present in a systematic form principles 
which they already hold instinctivclj^ By co-ordinating 
these principles of morality and good sense, their value, 
whether in public or in private questions, is largely in¬ 
creased; and the union of the two forms of wisdom, 
theoretical and practical wisdom, is permanently secured. 
When all this is imderstood, the people will feel some 
shame at having entrusted questions of the greatest com¬ 
plexity to minds that have never quite comprehended 
the difference between a cubic inch and a cubic foot. As 
to men of science, in the common acceptation of the word, 
who are so respected by the middle classes, we need not 
be afraid of their gaming much influchcc with the people. 
They arc alienated from them by their utter indifference 
to social questions; and before these their learned pueri¬ 
lities fade into insignificance. Absorbed in the details of 
their own special science, they are quite incapable of 
satisfying unsophisticated minds. What the people want 
is to have clear conceptions on all subjects, des clarUs de 
tout, as Moliere has it. Whenever the savants of our 
time are drawn by their foolish ambition into politics, 
ordinary men find to their surprise ?hat, except in a few 
questions of limited extent and importance, their minds 
knve become thoroughly narrow under the influence of 
the specialising system of which they arc so proud. Posi¬ 
tivism explains the mystery, by showing that, since the 
necessity for the specialising system now no longer exists, 
it natxirally results, if prolonged, in a sort of acMemic 
idiocy. Diiring the last three centuries it did real service 
to society, hy laying down the scientific groundwork for 
the renovation of Phflosophy ■projected by Bacon and 
Descartes. But as soon as the groundwork was suffici- 
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ently finished to admit of the formation of true Scitence, 
that is, of Science viewed relatively to Humanity, the 
specialising method became retrograde. It ceased to be 
of any assistance to||^e modern spirit; and indeed it is 
now, especially in France, a serious obstacle to its dilfu- 
sion and systematic working. The wise revolutionists of 
the Convention were well aware of this when they took the 
bold step of suppressing tho Academy of Sciences. The 
beneficial results of this statesman-like policy will soon be 
appreciated by our workmen. The danger lest, in with¬ 
drawing their confidence from metaphysicians or literary 
men, they should fall into the bad scientific spirit, is not 
therefore very great. With the social aims which they 
have in view, they cannot but see that generality in their 
conceptions is as necessary as positivity. Tho Capitalist 
class by which industry is directed, being more concen¬ 
trated on special objects, will always look on men of pure 
science with more respect. But the people will be drawn 
by their political leanings towards philosophers in the true 
sense of that word. The number of such mfin is but yery 
small at present; but it ivill soon increase at the call of 
the working classes, and will indeed be recruited from 
their ranks. 

This, then, should be the attitude of the Moral atti- 
working class, intellectually. Morally, whiit people.” The 
is required is, that they should have a suflB.- Iho‘uid*regaiM 
cient sense of the dignity of labour, and that |uS«o^ toc- 
they should be prepared for tho mission that 
now lies before them, 

The^ workman must leJim to look upon himself, morally, 
ds a public servant, with functions of a special and also of 
a general kind. Not that he is to receive his wages for 
the future from the State instead of from a private hand.. 
The present plan is perfectly well adapted to all services 
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which, are so direct and definite, that a common standard 
of value can be at once applied to them. Only let it be 
understood that the service is not sufiiciently recompensed, 
without the social feelLag of gratit|j^e towards the agent 
that performs it. In what are called liberal professions, 
this feeling already obtains. The client or patient is not 
dispensed from gratitude by payment of his fee. In this 
respect the republican instincts of the Convention have 
anticipated the teaching of philosophy. They valued the 
workman’s labour at its true worth. Workmen have only 
to imagine labour suppressed or even suspended in the 
trade to which they may belong, to see its importance 
to the whole fabric of modem society. Their general 
fimctions as a class, the function of forming public opinion, 
and of supporting the action of the spiritual power, it is of 
course less easy for them to understand at present. But, 
as I have already shown, it follows so naturally from their 
character arid position, and corresponds so perfectly with 
their requirements as a class, that they cannot fail to ap¬ 
preciate its bnportance, when the course of events allows, 
or rather compels them to bring it into play. The only 
danger lies in their insisting on the possession of what 
metaphysicians call political rights, and in engaging in 
useless discussions about the distribution of power, instead 
of fixing thtfir attention on the manner in which it is' used. 
Of this, however, there is no great fear, at all events in 
France, where the metaphysical theory of Right has never 
reached sof fanatical a pitch with the working classes as 
elsewhere.* Ideologists may.blame them, and may use 
their official influence as they 'w'ill > t»ut the people have 
too much gbpd senre to be permanently misled as to their 
true function in society. Deluged as they have been with 
electoral votes, they iWll soon ‘voluntarily abandon this 
useless qualification, which now has not even the charm 
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of "a privUege. Questions of pure politics have ceased to 
interest the people; their attention is fixed, and will re¬ 
main fixed, on social questions, which are to be solved for 
the most part througj| moral agencies. That sdbstitutiona 
of one person or party for another, or that mere modifica¬ 
tions of any kind in the administration should be looked 
on as the final issue of the great Eevolution, is a result in 
which they will never acquiesce. 

And if this is to bo the attitude of the people, it must 
bo the attitude no less of those who seek to gain their con¬ 
fidence. With them, as with the people, political questions 
should be subordinate to social questions; and with them 
the conviction should bo even more distinct, that the 
solution of social problems depends essentially on moral 
agencies. They must, in fact, accept the great principle 
of separation of spiritual from temporal power, as the basis 
on which modem society is to be permanently organized. 
So entirely does this principle meet the w'ants of the 
people, that they will soon insist on its adoption by their 
teachers. They will accept none who do .not formally 
abandon any prospects they may have of temporal power,, 
parliamentary as well as administrative. And by thus de¬ 
dicating their lives without reservation to the priesthood 
of Humanity, they inll gain confidence, not merely from 
the people, but from the governing classes. Qoveraments 
will offer no impediment to social speculations which de 
not profess to be susceptible of immediate application; and 
thus the normal state may be prepared for in'the future 
without disturbance, and yofc without neglecting the pre¬ 
sent. Practical statesm^ meanwhile, no longer interfered 
with bj pretentious sophists, will givemp theif retrograde 
tendencies, and will gradually adapt'4heir policy to the 
new ideas current in the' public mind, while discharging, 
the indispensable function of maintaining material order. 
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Ambiaon of For the people to rise to the true level.of 
nmst their position, they have only to develope and 

b© &b(uid>oiicd. ij* j j . * T* 1 *1 

cultivate certain dispositions which already 
exist in them spontaneously. An<^ the most important 
of these is, absence of ambition for wealth or rank. Poli¬ 
tical metaphysicians would say that the sole object of the 
Qreat Eevolution was to give the working classes easier ac¬ 
cess to political and civil power. But this, though it should 
always be open to them, is very far from meeting their 
true wants. Individuals among them may be benefited by 
it, but the mass is left unaffected, or rather is placed often in 
a worse position, by the uesertion of the more energetic 
members. The Convention is the only government by which 
this result has been properly appreciated. It is the only 
government which has shown due consideration for work¬ 
ing men as such; which has recognised the value of theii’ 
services, and encouraged what is the chief compensation for 
their condition of poverty, their participation in public life. 
All subsequent governments, whether retrograde or con¬ 
stitutional, have, on the contrary, done all they could to 
divert the people from their true social function, by afibrd- 
ing opportunity for individuals among them to rise to 
higher positions. The monied classes, rmder the influence 
of blind routine, haye lent their aid to this degrading 
policy, by continually preaching to the people the neces- 
sjty of saving; a precept which is indeed incumbent on 
their own class, but not on others. Without saving, 
capital could not be accumulated and administered; it is 
therefore the highest importp^ce that the nionied classes 
should be as economical as possible. But in other classes 
aufl especially in l^hope dependent on fixed wages, parsi¬ 
monious habits are uncalled for and injurious; they lower 
the character of the labourer,. while they do little or 
nothing to improve his physical condition; and neither 
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the worlong classes nor their teachers should encourage 
them. Both the one ,and the other will find their truest' 
happiness in keeping clear of all serious practical respon¬ 
sibility, and in allojping free play to their mental and 
moral faculties in public as well as private lifd. In spite of 
the Economists, savings-banks arc regarded by the work¬ 
ing classes with unmistakable repugnance. And the re¬ 
pugnance is justifiable; they do harm morally, by checking 
the exercise of generous feelings. Again, it is the fashion 
to declaim against wincrshops; and yet after all they ai^ 
at present the only places where thd people can \enjoy 
society. Social instincts arc cultivated there which deserve 
our approval far more than the self-helping spirit which 
carries men to the savings-bank. No doubt this unconr 
cern for money, wise as it is, involves real personal risk,; 
but it is a danger which civilization is constantly tending 
to diminish, without effacing qualities which do the wprk- 
inan honour, and which are the source of his most 
cherished pleasures. The danger ceases when theimental 
and moral faculties are called into stronger exercise. The 
interest which Positivism will*arouse among the people in 
public questions, wiU lead to the substitution of the club* 
for the wine-shop. In these questions, the generoqs in¬ 
spirations of populaiP instinct hold put a model which phi¬ 
losophers will do well tp-follow themselveff. Fondness 
for money is as much a disqualifioation for the spiiitujl 
government of Hmnanity, as political .ambition. It is a 
clear proof of moral incompetence, which is generally con¬ 
nected in'onfe way or other yith intellectual feqbleness. 

OnA of the principal results of the 6piritu^ poyrer ex¬ 
ercised by philosophers and the working classes under the 
Positifist system, wiU be to compensate ,by*a just distri¬ 
bution,of blame and praise for thtf imperfect anrangements 
.of social yank, in which wealth must always prepopdei^ate- 
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Leaving the present subordination of offices untouched, 
each functionary will be judged by the intrinsic worth 
of Ms mind and heart, without servility and yet without 
any encouragement to anarchy. It must always be ob¬ 
vious that the political importance which Mgh position 
gives, is out of all proportion to the real merit implied in 
gjiniag that position. The people will come to see more 
mid more clearly that real happiness, so far from depend¬ 
ing on rank, is far more compatible with their own humble 
station. Excefptional men no doubt there are, whose 
character impels thena to seek power; a character more 
dangerous than useful, unicss there be sufficient wisdom 
in ^e social body to turn it to, good account. The best 
workmen, like the best philosophers, will soon cease to 
feel envy for greatness, laden, as it always must bo, with 
heavy responsibilities. At present, the compensation which 
I hold out ‘ to them has not been realized; but when it 
exists, the people will feel that their spiritual and tem¬ 
poral leaders are combining aU th6 energies of society for 
the satisfaction of their wants. Recognizing this, they 
will care bUt little for famo that must bo bought by long 
and tedious meditation, or for power burdened with con¬ 
stant care. There are men whose talents call them to 
these important duties, and they will'* be left free to per¬ 
form them; .but the great mass of society will bo well 
satisfied that their own lot is one far more in keeping 
with the constitution of our nature; more compatible with 
that harmonious exercise of the faculties of Thought, Feel¬ 
ing, and .^ction, which is mpst conducive to 'Happiness. 
The immediate pressure of poverty once removoil, the 
highest reward of jjonorable conduct will bo found in the 
permanent esteem, .posthumous as it may be sontetimes, 
of that portion of Humanity which has -witnessed it. In a 
word the title, servus servorum,' which is still retained by 
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the Papacy from false humility, but which originated in 
anticipation of a social truth, is applicable to all func¬ 
tionaries in high position. They may be described as the 
involuntary servants of voluntary subordinates. It is not 
chimerical to conceive Positivist society so organised that 
its theoretical and practical directors, with all their per¬ 
sonal advantages, will often regret, that they were not 
lx)rn, or that they did not remain, in the condition of work¬ 
men. The only solid satisfaction which great minds have 
hitherto found in political or spiritual powel has been that, 
being more occupied with public interests, they had a 
wider scope for the exercise of social feeling. But tbe 
excellence of the future condition of society will be, that 
the possibility of combining public and private life will 
bo open to aU. The humblest citizen will be able to 
influence society, not by command but by counsel, in pro- 
iwrtion to his energy and worth. 

All the views brought forward in this chapter Bear, out 
the statement with which jt began, that the Proletariate 
forms the principal basis of the social systeja, not merely 
as finally constituted, but in its present state of transition; 
and admitting this, the present state will be seen to have 
no essential difference fe'om the normal future to which it 
tends. The principal conditions of 3ur transitional policy 
were Sescribed at the conclusion of the last chapter. The 
security for these conditions is to be found in the natural 
tendencies of the people of Western Europe, anA espe¬ 
cially of France. Our governors will do weH to follow 
these tendencies instead of attempting to lead^hem; for 
they afe in perfect keejling with .the two great require¬ 
ments of the present time. Liberty andUPublig Order. 

Liberty of thought and speech is enjoyed in The working 
France, and especially in Paris, to an extent best p^araotcu 
impossible in any other country; and it is due fSorderf 
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principally to the intellectual emancipation of our work¬ 
men. They have rid themselves of theology in all its 
forms, and yet have not accepted any metaphysical system. 
At the same time, though totally devoid at present of 
systematic convictions, there is in them a submissiveness 
of mind which predisposes them to receive convictions 
combining reality with utility. In all other classes there 
is a tendency to use forcible measures in spreading their 
doctrines when discussion fails. It is only to the people 
that philosophers can look for the support and extension 
of iiiberty, which is so essential to their objects; and from 
this they derive moral confidence far more reassuring than 
any legal security. However reactionary or stationary 
the views of particular leaders or sects may be, with such 
a population as that of Paris, no real oppression is possible. 
Of all the claims which Franco has to the leadership of 
Europe, this is the strongest. The resistance which is 
still offered co freedom of association and freedom of edu¬ 
cation ■will soon bo overcome by the force of its liberal 
sympathies. ^ A population of such strong social feeling 
as ours ■will certainly not'allow itself to be permanently 
deprived of the power of meeting together freely in clubs; 
institutions most conducive both to its culture and to tlie 
protection of its inte^’csts. It will ilisist with equal force 
upon perfect liberty of teaching, feeling deeply the need 
pf solid instruction, and the incapacity of metaphysicians 
and theologians to give it. Without popular pressure, 
the essential conditions of educational liberty will always 
be evaded, ^ ‘ ^ 

And if Liberty depends jipon? popular support; Public 
Order, whether at Irome or abroad, depends upon it no less. 
The inclmations of the working classes are altogether on 
the side of peace. Thdr strong dislike of war is the prin¬ 
cipal reason of the present remarkable tranquillity of 
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Kui'opo. The foolish regret expressed by all the retro¬ 
grade parties for the decline of the military spirit is a 
sufficient indication of what the popular feeling is; but 
even more significant is the necessity for comptdsory en¬ 
listment, whieh began in France and has extendi to 
other parts of Europe. There has been much factitious 
indignation on the subject, but at least it must be allowed, 
that in our armies, the officers are the only volunteers. 
Again, the working class is more free than p.y other from 
international prejudices, which stiU ^vsi&ite the great 
family of "Western nations, altjiough they are very much 
weaker than formerly. They are strongest in the middle 
classes, a fact principally due to industrial competition. 
But working men feel how similar their wants and their 
conditions are in aU countries, and this feeling checks 
their animosity. And the consciousness of union will be- 
4;omo far stronger, now that the great social problem of 
their incorporation into modern society is being raised 
everywhere. No errors that statesmen can commit, whe¬ 
ther in matters of war or pe^ce, can prevonj; this from 
becoming the preponderafeg question in every European 
coimtry ; and thus it tends fo preserve their mutual 
concord. 

PopiJar sympathies of this sort arb, it may bo said, less 
conducive to internal tranquillity than to pacific foreign 
relations. But the alarm which is naturally aroused bj? 
the spiritual anarchy around us must not blind us to 
the real gyarantees for Order which popular tendencies, 
rightly interpreted, hold out.' . It is to the people that we 
must look for the ascendency of central over local power, 
which, a^ we have seen, is so indispensable to public order. 
The executive authority, provided only that it gives no 
cause to fear reaction, will always have their support 
when opposed by an assembly the prevalent tendencies of 
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which will usually be adverse to their interests. They 
will always turn instinctively to the dictatorial rather 
than to the parliamentary branch of the administration; 
feeling that from its practical character and the directness 
of its action, it is more likely to meet their wants. Use¬ 
less discussions on constitutional questions may suit am¬ 
bitious members of the middle classes, by facilitating their 
arrival to power. But the people take very little interest 
in all this unmeaning agitation, and often treat it with 
merited contetflpt; They know that it can be of no use to 
them, and that its only result is to evade their real wants 
by undermining the only authority that can do them justice. 
Consequently the people are certain to give their support 
to every government that deserves it; especially in France, 
where political passions have already yielded to the 
superior and more permanent interest of social questions. 
And while streng;thening the government, they may do 
much to elevate its character; by confining it strictly to 
its practical function, and resisting any attempts that it 
may make to interfere with opinion. In all those respects 
the spontaneous influence of the working classes will be 
of material assistance in carrjdng out the systematic con¬ 
ceptions of social philosophy. 

It Is from But a •more striking proof of the political 

them that wc , „ • ° i'*', i -i . 

shall obtain iniluence to be exercised bv the people is this. 

the dictatorial j*.. i., " . . , 

*iH>wer which lue dictatorship which our transitional policv 

is provision- . ... x ^ 

ally required. rcquiTCS, as long as the Spiritual interregnum 
lasts, must arise in the first instance from their ranks. 

In theeword People, especially in the Frenct language, 
there is a fortunate ambigui'^^y, which may serve to' remind 
us that tlfe^proletariate class is not, properly speaking, a 
class at all, but constitutes the body of society. From it 
proceed the various special classes, which we may regard 
as organs necessary to that body. Since the abolition of 
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royalty, the last remnant of caste, our political leaders 
have been recruited, and will continue to be so, from the 
working class. In the normal state, however, it will bo 
required as a preliminary condition, that the holder of 
dictatorial power shall have first received tie political 
training which is given by the exercise of authority in 
his own business. In a settled state of society, Govern¬ 
ment, strictly so called, is a mere extension of civil influ¬ 
ence. Ultimately, therefore, political power will fall into 
the hands of the great leaders of indust^'. As spiritual • 
reorganization proceeds, they will gradually become more 
worthy of it than they are at present. Besides, the tenure 
of power will become less burdensome, because it will be 
confined to duties of a purely practical kind. 

As yet, however, the case is very different; and there¬ 
fore the wealthy, though ultimately they will be the 
administrators of power, are not those to whom it should 
as a rule be entrusted in our present condition. Special 
departments may be given to them Avith advantage, as we 
have seen proved recently, and that in cashes where the 
functions to be performed hall nd relation whatever to 
industrial skill. But they are not competent as yef for 
dictatorial power, the power which has to supply the place 
of royalty. Individutil exceptions, o.f course, there may be, 
though none have appeared hitherto, and at least they are 
not enough for our provisional system to rely on. As yet 
the wealthy classes have shown themselves too debased in 
thought and feeling for an office of such importance. Nor 
do we fimf greater aptitude, for it outside the, industrial 
class. ‘Scientific men sire piost assuredly unfit for it, 
especially in France, where the system of Academies has 
narrowed the mind, withered the feebngs, and enervated 
the character to such an extent, that most of them fail 
in the conduct of common life, and are utterly imworthy 
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of the smallest post of authority, even in their own 
department. 

All other classes failing us, we have to look to the work¬ 
ing class, which has been left more free to form broad 
views, and in which the sense of duty has been better 
cultivated. On historical grounds I feel convinced that 
the workmen of France are more likely than any other 
class to supply men competent for supreme power, as long 
as the spiritual interregnum lasts ; that is, for at least one 
generation. 

On looking at this question calmly and without scholas¬ 
tic or aristocratic prejudice, it wiU bo seen, as I pointed 
out at the beginning of this chapter, that the working 
class is better situated than any other with respect to 
generality of views and generosity of feeling. In know¬ 
ledge and experience of administration they Avould ordi¬ 
narily bo deficient; they would therefore not be fit for the 
work of any special department. But this is no disquaU- 
fication for the supreme jJOATCr, or indeed for any of the 
higher offices for which breadth of view rather than special 
knowledge is required. These may be filled by working 
men, whose good sense and modesty will at once load them 
to choose their agents for special departments from the 
classes who have usijally furnished' them before. The 
practical character and progressive spirit of such a goveru- 
Hient being beyond suspicion, special talent of whatever 
kind may be made available, even in the case of men who, 
if they had- been placed in a higher position, would have 
proved th(xroughly hostile to j-epublican institutions. Of 
all the diversified elements o:^ modern society, there is not 
one which may not the of real service in assisting the tran¬ 
sition. Among soldiers and magistrates, for instance, 
there are many who wiil join the popular movement, and 
become sincere supporters of republicanism. A govern- 
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mcnt of this kind •would tranquillize the people, would 
obviate the necessity for violent compressive measures, and 
would at the same time have a most beneficial influence 
on the capitalist class. It would show them the necessity 
of attaining to greater purity’’ of feeling and greater 
breadth of view, if they are to become worthy of the posi¬ 
tion for which they arc ultimately destined. 

Thus, whether we look at the interests of Public Order, 
or at those of Liberty, it appears necessary as a provi¬ 
sional measure, during the continuance, our spiritual 
interregnum, that the holders of dictatonal power shall be 
chosen from the working class. The success of a few 
working men in the pursuit of wealth has exercised ail 
unsettling influence on the rest; but in the present in¬ 
stance we need not fear this result. It wiU be obvious 
that the career of a proletary governor is a rare exception, 
and one which requires peculiar endowments. 

In examining the mode in which this anomalous pohey 
should be carried out, wo must bear in mind the object 
with which it was instituted. It is most important to get 
rid of the custom, based on mbtives of self-intfercst, which 
has grown up during the last generation, of insisting on 
parliamentary experience as an apprenticeship for execu¬ 
tive power; executive power being, always the real object 
of anibition. Wo have found from experience what we 
might have anticipated on theoretical grounds, that thj,3 
plan excludes aU except mere talkers of the Girondin type, 
men totally devoid of statesman-liko qualities^ To work¬ 
ing men It bffers almost ipsurmountable obslgicles; and 
even supposing these obstaijles to bo overcome, we may 
be sure that they would lose the stra^htforwardness and 
native Vigour which constitute their best claim to the ex¬ 
ceptional position proposed for them. 

It is best, then, that they should reach the position 
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assigned to them at once, without the circuitous process of a 
parliamentary career. Our transition towards the normal 
state will then exhibit its true character. It will be tran¬ 
quil and yet decisive; for it will rest on the combined action 
of philosophers without political ambition, and dictators 
adverse to spiritual encroachment. The teacher who at¬ 
tempts to govern, the governor who attempts to educate, 
will both incur severe public censure, as enemies alike of 
peace and progress. The whole result will be a change in 
our revolutionasw condition identical with that which the 
Convention woula have realised, if, as its founders con¬ 
templated, it had lasted till the Peace. 

• Such, then, is the nature of the compact into which all 
true philosophers should enter with the leading members 
of the proletary class. Their object is to direct the or¬ 
ganic and final phase through which the Great Revolution 
is now passing. What they have to do is carefully to 
prolong the provisional system adopted by the Conven¬ 
tion, and to ignore, as far as possible, the traditions of all 
succeeding governments, whether stationary or retrograde. 
Comprehensiveness of view and social sympathy predomi- 
‘nate alike in both members of this great aUiance ; and it 
is thus a guarantee for our present state of transition, and 
a sure earnest of the noimal future. ‘The people are the 
spontaneous ’’cprcsentatives of this alliance; the philoso- 
pjiers its systematie organ. The intellectual deficiencies 
,. of the former will easily be remedied by philosophers, who 
will show them how essential it is on social grounds that 
they should understand the ^true meaning ■ or history; 
since otherwise their conception of the imion of mankind 
must be linjited to the present generation, ignoring the 
more important trqth of the Continuity of the Present 
with the Past and the Futm’c. A far greater obstacle is 
the moral deficiency of most philosophers of our time. 
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Bu^ the wholesome influence of the people upon them, 
combined with a deep philosophic conviction of the pre¬ 
ponderance of Feeling in every subject of thought, wfll do 
much to overcome the ambitious instincts which weaken 
and distract their energies in the common cause of social 
renovation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE INFLUENCE OP POSITIVISM UPON -WOMEN. 

Women rc- In their action, then, upon society, philoso^ 
^tivo element pncts^may ilope lor tnc energetic support ol 
SpiSiosiophS the -working classes. But the regenerating 
“esStheSi movement requiVes still the co-operation of a 
practical ele- third element, an element indicated by our 
analysis of human nature, and suggested also 
by historical study of the great crisis of modem times. 

The moral constitution of man consists of something 
more than Intellect and Activity. These are represented 
in the constitution of society by the philosophic body and 
the proletariate. But besides these there is Feeling, which, 
in the theory put forward in the first chapter of this work, 
was shown to bo the ijredoihinating prineiple, the motive 
“power of our being, the gnly basis on which the various 
parts of our nature can be brought into unity. Now the 
alliance between philosophers and working men, which 
has been just described, however perfectly it may be real¬ 
ised, does not represent the element of Feeling with suffi¬ 
cient distinctness and prominence. 

Certainlyc without Social Feeling, neither philosophers 
nor proletaries can exercise ^ny real influence. But in 
their case its source is not sufficiently pure nor deep to 
sustain them in the, performance of their duty. A more 
spontaneous and mom perennial spring of inspiration must 
be found. 

With the philosopfier social sympathies -will never be 
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wanting in coherence, since they will be connected with 
liis whole system of thought; but this very scientific cha¬ 
racter will deaden their vigour, unless they are revived by 
impulses in which reflection has no share. Roused as he 
will be by the consciousness of public duty to a degree of 
activity of which abstract thinkers can form no concep¬ 
tion, the emotions of private life will yet be not less neces¬ 
sary for him than for others. Intercourse with the work¬ 
ing classes will be of the greatest benefit to him; but even 
this is not enough to compensate the Refects of a life 
devoted to speculation. 

The symiiathies of the people again, though stronger 
and more spontaneous than those of the philosopher, are, 
in most cases, less pure and not so lasting. From the 
pressure of daily necessities it is difficult for them to main¬ 
tain the same consistent and disinterested character. Great 
as are the moral advantages which will result from the 
incorporation of the people in modem society,* they are not 
enough by themselves to outweigh the force of self-interest 
aroused by the precaiious nature of their position. Emo¬ 
tions of a gentler and less transient kind mi&t bo called 
into play. Philosophers may relieve the working classes'* 
from the necessity of pressing their own claims and griev¬ 
ances ; but the fact? stiU. remains,^ that the instincts by 
whiclf those claims are prompted are personal rather than 
social. 

Thus, in the alliance which has been hero proposed as 
necessary for social reorganization. Feeling, the . most in¬ 
fluential jfart of human nature, has not been adequately 
represented. An elemeat is wanting which shall have the 
same relation to the moral side of ou{ constitution, as the 
philosophic body has with Intellect, and the people with 
Activity. On this, as well as »n other grounds, it is 
indispensable that Women be associated in the work of 
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regeneration as soon as its tendencies and conditions can 
be explained to them. With the addition of this third 
element, the constructive movement at last assumes its 
true character. Wo may then feel confident that our 
intellectual and practical faculties wiU be kept in duo 
subordination to universal Love. The digressions of intel¬ 
lect, and the subversive tendencies of our active powers 
will be as far as possible prevented. 

Women have Indispensable to Positivism as the co-opera- 
from the mo. tioif of women is, it involves one essential con- 
rnrat, because dition. Modcm progress must rise above its 
hutorie and present imperfdfct character, before women can 

destructive i , ,, . .., 

character. thoroughly Sympathise with it. 

At present the general feeling amongst them is anti¬ 
pathy to the Revolution. They dislike the destructive 
character which the Revolution necessarily exhibited in 
its first phase. All their social sympathies are given to 
the Middle Ages. And this is not mesely due, as is sup¬ 
posed, to the regret which they very naturally feel for 
the decline of chivalry, although they cannot but feel that 
the Middle Ages are the,, oilly period in which the feeling 
of reverence for women has been properly cultivated. But 
the real ground of their predilection is deeper and less 
interested. It is that,-being morally the purest portion of 
Humanity, they venerate Catholicism, as the only system 
^Hfhich has upheld the principle of subordinating Politics 
to Morals. This, I cannot doubt, is the secret cause of 
most of the regret with which women still regard the 
irrevocable^ decay of mediajval society. 

They do not disregard the progiess which modenr times 
have made m various special directions. But our errone¬ 
ous tendencies towards bringing back the old supreifiacy of 
Politics over Morality,‘ are, in their eyes, a retrograde 
movement so comprehensive in its character that no partial 
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improvements can compensate for it. True, wo are able 
to justify this deviation provisionally, since the decay of 
Catholicism renders political dictatorship necessary. But 
women, having comparatively little to do with the practical 
business of life, can hardly appreciate this necessity without 
a more satisfactory theory of history than they at present 
possess. It is a complete mistake to charge women with 
being retrograde on account of these feelings of regret 
which are most honourable to them. They might retort 
the charge with far better reason on the* revolutionists, 
for their blind admiration of Greek and Roman society, 
which they still persist in asi*erting to be superior to 
Catholic Feudalism; a delusion, the continuance of which 
is principally due to our absurd system of classical educa¬ 
tion, from which women are fortunately preserved. 

However this may be, the feelings of women upon these . 
subjects are a very plain and simple demonstration of the 
first condition of social regeneration, which is, that Politics 
must again be subordinated to Morality; and this upon a 
more intelligible, more comprehensive, and more perma¬ 
nent basis than Catholicism* could supply. • A system 
which supplied such a basis would natually involve •re-" 
verence for women as one of its characteristic results. 
Such, then, are the ♦terms on whic]^ women will cordially 
co-operate in the progressive movement. »Nothmg but 
incapacity to satisfy these terms could induce any thinkers 
to condemn the conception as retrograde. 

It is not, then, to the Revolution itself that women feel 
antipathyf but to the anti-historic spirit which prevailed 
in its first phase. The iilind abuse lavished on the Middle 
Ages wounds their strongest sympathies. They care little 
for metaphysical theories of society in whidh human hap¬ 
piness is made to consist in a continual exercise of political 
rights; for political rights, however attractively presented. 
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will always fail to interest them. But they give their cor¬ 
dial sympathy to all reasonable claims of the people ; and 
these claims form the real object of the revolutionary crisis. 
They will wish aU success to phUosophors and workmen 
when they see them endeavoui’ing to transform political 
disputes into social compacts, and proving that they hav(> 
greater regard for duties than for rights. If they regret 
the dc6line of the gentle influence which they possessed in 
foimer times, it is principally because they find it super¬ 
sede by coarUe and egotistic feelings, which are now no 
longer counterbalanced by revolutionary enthusiasm. In¬ 
stead of blaming their asitipathies, we should learn froiu 
them the urgent necessity of putting an end to the moral 
and intellectual anarchy of our times; for this it is whicli 
gives a ground of real justice to their reproaches. 

Buttheyiriii Women will gladly associate themselves with 
S^oonSruo- Revolution as soon as its work of recon- 
cS- struction is feirly begun. Its negative phase 

Mund^Moso- 1>® prolonged too far. It is difficult 

enough for them to understand how such a 
lities. phase could evet bo necessary; therefore they 

cannot be expected to excuse its aberrations. The trae 
connection of the Revolution with the Middle Ages must 
be 'fairly stated. History, when rightly interpreted, irill 
show them that its real object is, while laying down a 
SFircr basis for Morality, to restore it to the old position of 
superiority over Politics in which the mediaeval system 
first placed it. Women will feel enthusiasm for the 
second phi^se of the Revolution, when they see republican¬ 
ism in the light in which Positiribm presents it, mbdified 
by the spirit of ancient chivalry. 

Then, and not tail then, will the movement of social 
regeneration be fairly bbgun. The movement can have 
no great force until women give cordial support to it; for 
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it is they who are the best representatives of the funda¬ 
mental principle on which Positivism rests, the victory of 
social over selfish affections. On philosophers rests the 
duty of giving logical coherence to this principle, and 
saving it from sophistical attacks. Its practical working 
depends upon the proletary class, without whose aid it 
would almost always be evaded. But to maintain it in all 
its purity, as an inspiration that needs neither argument 
nor compulsion, is the work of women only. So consti¬ 
tuted, the alliance of the three classes wiil be the fore¬ 
shadowed image of the normal state to which Humanity 
is tending. It will be the livfeg type of perfect human 
nature. 

Unless the new philosophy can obtain the support of 
women, the attempt to substitute it for theology in the 
regulation of social life had better be abandoned. But if 
the theory stated in my first chapter be true. Positivism 
wiU have even greater influence, with womon than with 
the working classes. In the principle which animates it, 
in its manner of regarding and of handling tlie great 
problem of human life, it is bdt a systematic development 
of what women have always felt instinctively. To them, 
as to the people, it offers a noble career of ^cial useful¬ 
ness, and it holds oert a sure prospect oft improvement in 
their 6wn personal position. .1 

Nor is it surprising that the new philosophy shoult^ 
possess such qualities. They follow naturally from the 
reality which is one of its chief claims to acceptance; in 
other words, from the exactaess with which it takes ao- 
comit ©f the facts of wery^ subject that it deals with. 
Strong as the prejudices of women ^are upon religious 
questioils, it cannot be long before .they md out that 
Positivism satisfies, not merely their intellectual, but their 
moral and social wants better than Catholicism. They 
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will then have no further reason for clinging to the old 
system, of the decayed condition of which they are per¬ 
fectly aware. At present they not unnaturally confound 
Positivism with the scientific specialities on which it is 
based. Scientific studies have, as they see, a hardening 
influence, which they cannot suppose that the new school 
of philosophers, who insist so strongly upon the necessity 
of studying science, can have escaped. Closer acquaint¬ 
ance with the subject will show them where their error 
lies. They will see that the moral danger of scientific 
studies, arises almost entirely from want of purpose and 
from irrational specialitj^, which always alienate them 
from the social point of view. But for the Positivist this 
danger does not exist; since, however far he may carry 
these preliminary studies, he does so simply in order to 
gain a stronger grasp of social questions. His one object 
is to concentrate all the powers of Man upon the general 
advancement of the race. And so long as this object bo 
kept in yiew, women’s good sense will readily distinguish 
between the training necessary for it, and the puerilities 
of the learned societies. The general spirit of this work, 
however, makes further explanation unnecessary. 

Women’s po- • social mission of Woman in the Positive 
ctetT ^Likc system follows as a natifral consequence from 
people qualities peculiar to her nature, 
thdr part is most essential attribute of the hmnan 

viot to govern, 

but to modify, jacc, tho tendency to place social above per¬ 
sonal feeling, she is imdoubtedly superior to man. Morally, 
therefore,rand apart from alj. material considerations, she 
merits always our loving vj3ncr«tion, as the purest and 
simplest inapersonation of Humanity, who can never be 
adequately represented in any masculine form. But these 
quaUties do not invoBt) the possession of political power, 
which some visionaries have-claimed for women, though 
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without their own consent. In that which is the great 
object of human life, they are superior to men; but in the 
various means of attaining that object they are undoubtedly 
inferior. In aU kinds of force, whether physical, intellec¬ 
tual, or practical, it is certain that Man surpasses Woman, 
in accordance -with a general law which prevails through¬ 
out the animal kingdom. Now practical life is necessarily 
governed by force rather than by affection, because it 
requires unremitting and laborious activity. If there 
were nothing else to do but to love, as in the Christian 
utopia of a future life in which there are no material 
wants, Woman would be supreme. But life is surrounded 
with difficulties, which it needs all oiur thoughts and 
energies to avoid ; therefore Man takes the command, not¬ 
withstanding his inferiority in goodness. Success in all 
great efforts depends more upon energy and talent than 
upon goodwill, although this last condition reacts strongly 
upon the others. 

Thus the three elements of our moral constitution do 

I 

not act in perfect harmony. Force is naturally supreme, 
and all that women can do is to modify it by affection. 
Justly conscious of their superiority in strength of feeling, 
they endeavour to assert their influence in a.way which is 
often attributed by juperficial obscfvers to the mere love 
of power. But experience always teaches them that in a 
world where the simplest necessaries of life are scarce anjl 
difficult to prociu’c, power must belong to the strongest, 
not to the most affectionate, even though tha latter may 
deserve it^best. With all their efforts they C£gi never do 
more than modify the harshness with which men exercise 
their authority. And men submit jpore readily to this 
modifying influence, from feeling tht^ in tfie highest at¬ 
tributes of Humanity Avomen are their superiors. They see 
that their own supremacy is duo principally to the materia] 

IS 
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necessities of life, provision for whick calls into play the 
self-regarding rather than the social instincts. Hence 
we find it the case in every phase of human society that 
women’s life is essentially domestic, public life being con¬ 
fined to men. Civilization, so far from effacing this natural 
distinction, tends, as I shall afterwards show, to develop it, 
while remedying its abuses. 

Thus the social position of women is in this respect 
very similar to that of pliilosophers and of the working 
classes. And! we now see why these three elements 
should be united. It is their combined action which con¬ 
stitutes the moral or modiiying force of society. 

Philosophers are excluded from political power by the 
same fatality as women, although they are apt to think that 
their intellectual eminence gives them a claim to it. Were 
our material wants more easily satisfied, the influence of 
intellect would be less impeded than it is by the practical 
business of life. But, on this hypothesis, women would 
have a better claim to govern than philosophers. For the 
reasoning faculties would have remained almost inert had 
they not been needed to ^Idde our energies; the consti¬ 
tution of the brain not being such as to favour their spon¬ 
taneous development. Whereas the affective principle is 
dependent on no such external stinfUlus for its activity. 
A life of thought is a more evident disqualification , for 
the government of the world even than a life of feeling, 
although the pride of philosophers is a greater obstacle to 
submission‘than the vanity of women. With all its pre¬ 
tensions, iptellcctual force is not in itself mote moral than 
material force. Each is but an'*instrument; the merit 
depends e»tirely upon its right employment. The only 
element of our nature which is in itself moral is Love; 
for Love alone tends of itself towards the preponderance 
of social feeling over self-interest. And since even Love 
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cannot govern, wlmt can be the claim of Intellect? In 
practical life precedence must always depend upon supe¬ 
rior energy. Reason, even more than Feeling, must be 
restricted to the task of modifying. Philosophers there¬ 
fore must be excluded from government, at least as rigidly 
as women. It is in vain for intellect to attempt to com¬ 
mand ; it never can do more than modify. In fact, tlie 
morality which it indirectly possesses is due to this impos¬ 
sibility of exercising compulsory power, and would be 
ruined by the attainment of it, supposing it were possible. 
Intellect may do much to amend the natural order of 
things, provided that it does not attempt to subvert it. 
IVkat it can do is by its power of systematic arrangement 
to effect the imion of all the classes who are likely to exert, 
a beneficial influence on material power. It is with this 
view that every spiritual power has availed itself of the 
aid of women, as we see was the case in the Middle Ages. 

Proceeding with our sociological analysis o^ moral force, 
we shall find an equally striking resemblance between the 
influence of Women and that exercised by the .People. 

In the first stage of progress, there is no modifying- 
power except what springs from FeeKng: afterwards In¬ 
tellect combines with it, finding itself unablfe to govern. 
The only element now wanting is Activity; and this want, 
which is indispensable, is supplied by the co-operation of 
the people. The fact is, that although the people consti¬ 
tute the basis on which all political power rests, yet they 
have as lit/le to do directly with the administration of 
power as philosophers or women. * 

Power, in the strict sense of the word, power, that is, 
which qpntrols action without persuading 4he will, has 
two perfectly distinct sources, numberS and wealth. The 
force of numbers is usually considered the more material 
of the two; but in reality it is the more moral. Being 
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jreated by co-opcration, it involves some convergence of 
ideas and feelings, and therefore it does not give such free 
«3ope for the self-regarding instincts as the more concen¬ 
trated power of wealth. Ilut for this very reason, it is 
too indirect and precarious for the ordinary purposes of 
government. It can influence govenunent morally, but 
j&mot take an active part in it. The same causes which 
sxclude philosophers and women apply in the case of the 
people. Our material necessities are so urgent, that those 
who have the means of providing for them will always be 
the possessors of power. Now the wealthy have these 
means; they hold in their hands the products of labour, 
iy which eacli generation facilitates the existence and pre¬ 
pares the operations of its successor. Consequently the 
power of the capitalist is one of so concentrated a kind, 
that numbers can very seldom resist it successfully. Even 
in military nations we find the same thing ; the influence 
)f numbers,’though more direct, affects only the mode of 
icquiring wealth, not its tenure. But in industrial states, 
where wealth is acquired by other ways than violence, the 
law is evident. And with the advance of civilization it 
will operate not less, but more strongly. Capital is ever 
on the increase, and consequently is ever creating means 
of subsistence for those who possess nothing. In this sense, 
but in no other, the cynical maxim of Antiquity, Paucis 
mscitur humamm genua, will always bear a true meaning. 
The few provide subsistence for the many. Wo come back, 
then, to the conclusion of the last chapter; thpt the work¬ 
ing classei., are not destined for political power, but that they 
tend to become a most importanl source of moral power. 
The moral* value of their influence is even more indirect 
than that of philosophers, and depends even more in their 
jase upon subordination politically. In the few cases where 
government passes for a time into the hands of the masses. 
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wealth in its tnni assumes a sort of moral influence foreign 
to its nature. It moderates the violence with which 
government is apt to ho administered in such cases. The 
high intellectual and moral qualities belonging to the 
working classes are, as we have seen, in great part due 
to their social position. They would be seriously impaired 
if the political authority that belongs to wealth were habi¬ 
tually transferred to numbers. 

Such, in outline, is the Positive theory of ^The 
Moral Force. By it the despotism of matdHal losophers, vo- 
iorce may be m part controlled. It rests upon ictanes consti- 
the union of the three clement* in society who Force, 
are excluded from the sphere of politics strictly so called. 
In their combined action lies our principal hope of solving, 
so far as it can be solved, the great problem of man’s nature, 
the successful struggle of Social Feeling against Self-love. 
Each of the three elements supplies a quality indispens¬ 
able to the task. Without women this controlling power 
would be deficient in purity and spontaneous impulse; 
without philosophers, in wisdom and coherence ; without 
the people, in energy and activity. The pfiifosophic ele¬ 
ment, although neither the most direct nor the most 
efficient, is yet the distinctive feature of t^is power, be¬ 
cause its function is*to organize itsoconstitution and direct 
its operations in accordance with the true Jaws of social 
life. As being the systematic organ of the spiritual 
power it has become identified "with it in name. This, 
however, may lead to an erroneous conception,. The moral 
aspect of ^h'c spiritual poi^er is more important than the 
intellectual. While r^tainipg the name as an historical 
tradition Rf real value. Positivists, attach .a somewhat 
difierent meaning to it. It originaied in a time when 
theories of society were unknown, and when Intellect was 
considered as the central principle , of human nature. 
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Spiritual power, as interpreted by Positivism, begins 
with, the influence of women in the family; it is after¬ 
wards moulded into a system by thinkers, while the people 
are the guarantees for its political efficiency. Although 
it is the intellectual class that institutes the union, yet its 
own part in it, as it should never forget, is less direct than 
that of women, less practical than that of the people. 
The thinker is socially powerless except so far us he is 
supported by feminine sympathy and popular energy. 

Thus the necessity of associating women in the move¬ 
ment of social regeneration creates no obstacle whatever to 
the philosophy by which that movement is to be directed. 
On the contrary, it aids its progress, by showing the true 
character of the moral force which is destined to control 
aU the other forces of man. It involves as perfect an 
inauguration of the normal state as our times of transition 
admit. For the chief characteristic of that state will be a 
moro' complete and more harmonious union of the same 
three classes to whom wo are now looking for tlie first 
impulse of reform. Already we can see how perfectly 
adapted to the constitution of man this final condition of 
’Hximanity will be. Feeling, Reason, Activity, whether 
viewed separately or in combination, correspond exactly to 
the three elements of the regenerative-movement. Women, 
Philosophers,fiand People. 

^ Verification of this theory may be found more or less 
^distinctly in every period of history. Each of the three 
classes referred to have always borne out the biological 
law that the life of relation or animal life, is Subordinated 
to the life of nutrition. Still more striking is the appli¬ 
cation to this case of another general principft, namely, 
that Progress *"is thq, development of Order; a principle 
which, as I showed in the second chapter, connects every 
dynamical question in Sociology with the corresponding 
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statical conception. For with the growth of society, the 
modifying influence of moral force is always increasing, 
both by larger scope being given to each of its three 
elements specially, and also by the more perfect consolida¬ 
tion of their union. Robertson has made an important 
remark on the gradual improvement in the condition of 
women, which is but a particular case of this sociological 
law. The general principle on which progress in all three 
classes depends, is the biological law, that the preponder¬ 
ance of vegetable life over animal life diminishes, as the 
organism is higher in the scale and is more perfectly 
developed. 

During the various phases of ancient Polytheism, the 
controlling power consisted simply of the moral influence 
exerted by women in the Family. In public life the 
influence of thinkers had not made itself independent of 
the governmental authority, of which it was sometimes the 
source, sometimes the instrument. Mediasval Catholicism 
went a step further, and took the first step in systema¬ 
tizing moral force. It created an independent spiritual 
authority to which political* governments Wfere subordi¬ 
nated, and this authority was always supported' by 
women. But the complete organization oj moral force 
was reserved for mtodern times. Jt is only recently that 
the Working classes have begun to interfere actively in 
social questions; and, as I havQ shown in the precedi^ 
chapter, it is from their co-operation that the new spiriti^^ 
power will derive its practical efiiciency. Limited origin¬ 
ally to the Sphere of Feelmg, and subsequently extended 
to the intellectual sphere, it henceforward embraces the 
sphere oi^Activity; and this withqpt losing its spiritual 
character, since the influences of which it consists are 
entirely distinct from the domain of practical politics. 
Each of its three elements persuades, advises, judges; but 
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except in isolated cases, never commands. The social- 
mission of Positivism is to regulate and combine their 
spontaneous action, by directing each to the objects for 
which it is best adapted. 

And this mission, in spite of strong prejudices to the 
contrary, it will be foimd well calculated to fulfil. I have 
already shown its adaptation to the case of the people and 
of the philosophic body, whether regarded separately or 
in combination: I have now to show that it is equally 
adapted to tho'caso of women. 

In proof of this I have but to refer to the principle on 
which, as stated in the fiyst chapter, the whole system of 
Positivism is based; the preponderance of affection in our 
nature. Such a principle is of itself an appeal to women 
to associate themselves with the system, as one of its 
essential elements. In Catholicism their co-operation, 
though valuable, was not of primary importance, because 
Catholicism claimed a divine origin independent of their 
assistance. But to Positivism they are indispensable, as 
being the purest and simplest embodiment of its funda¬ 
mental principle. It is not merely in the Pamily that 
their influence will be required. Their duty will often bo 
to call philosophers and people back to that unity of pur¬ 
pose which originated ,in the first place with themselves, 
and which each of the other elements is often disposed to 
yiolate. 

^ All true philosophers will no doubt accept and be pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the conviction, that in all subjects 
of thought the social point of view should be logically and 
scientifically preponderant. They* will consequently ad¬ 
mit the truth that the Heart takes precedence 9£ the Un¬ 
derstanding. ^tm they require some more direct incen¬ 
tive to tmiversal Love than these convictions can supply. 
Knowing, as they do, how slight is the practical result of 
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purely intellectual considerations, they will welcome so 
precious an incentive, were it only in the interest of their 
own mission. I recognised its necessity myself, when I 
wrote on the 11th of March, 1846, to her who, in spite of 
death, will always remain my constant companion: “ I was 
incomplete as a philosopher, until the experience of deep 
and pure passion had given me fuller insight into the 
emotional side of human nature.” Strong affection exer¬ 
cises a marvellous influence upon mental effort. It elevates 
the intellect at once to the only point ofwiew which is 
really universal. Doubtless, the method of pure science 
leads up to it also; but only by ifr long and toilsome process, 
which exhausts the powers of thought, and leaves little 
energy for following out the new results to which this 
great principle gives rise. The stimulation of affection 
under feminine influence is necessary, therefore, for the 
acceptance of Positivism, not merely in those classes for 
whom a long preliminary course of scientific study could 
be impossible. It is equally necessary for the systematic 
teachers of Positivism, in whom it checks the tendency, 
which is encouraged by habfts of abstract sjibculation, to 
deviate into useless digressions; these being always easier 
to prosecute than researches of real value. , 

Under this aspect the new spiritual system 
is obviously superior to the old. By the inrti- 
tution of celibacy, which was iiidispensable to 
Catholicism, its priests were entirely removed thoUodoctrine, 
from the beneficial influence exercised by women. Only 
those coul5 profit from it who did not belong to the eccle¬ 
siastical body; the member^ of that body, as Ariosto has 
remarked in his vigorous sa&e, wert^excluded. Nor could 
the evil be remedied, except in very rare cases, by irre¬ 
gular attachment, which iaevitakly corrupted the priest’s 
character by involving the necessity of perpetual hypocrisy. 
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And when we look at the difference of the spirit by 
which the two systems are pervaded, we shall find still 
more striking evidence that the new system offers a far 
larger sphere of moral influence to women than the old. 

Both are based upon the principle of affection; but in 
Positivism the affection inculcated is social, in Catholicism 
it is essentially personal. The object of Catholic devotion 
is one of such stupendous magnitude, that feelings which 
are unconnected with it are in danger of being crushed. 
The priesthood, it is true, wise interpreters in this respect 
of a general instinct, brought aU the more important social 
obligations within the cono^ass of religion, and held them 
out as necessary for salvation. Indirectly, the nobler feel¬ 
ings were thus called into action; but at the same time 
they were rendered far less spontaneous and pure. There 
could be no perfectly disinterested affection imder a system 
which promised eternal rewards for all acts of self-denial. 
For it was impossible, and indeed it would have been 
thought sinful, to keep the future out of sight; and thus 
all spontaneous generosity was unavoidably tainted by 
self-interest.'- ‘Catholicism gave rise to an ignoble theory 
of morals which became very mischievous when it was 
adopted by the metaphysicians; because, while detaining 
the vicious principle, th^y swept away the checks by which 
the priesthoodi had controlled it. But even when wo look 
at the purest form in which the lovo of God was exhibited, 
we cannot call it a social feeling, except in so far as the 
same object pf worship was held out simultaneously to all. 
Intrinsicalljjr, it is anti-social, since, when attaint in abso¬ 
lute perfection, it implies the enthre sacrifice of aU* other 
love. And in the best representatives of Christian thought 
and feeling, this tendency is very apparent. No one has 
portrayed the Catholic cideal with such sublimity and 
pathos as the author of the Imitation, a work which so 
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well deserved the beautiful translation of Corneille. Arid 
yet, reading it as I do daily, I cannot help remarking how 
grievously the natural nobleness of his heart was impaired 
by the Catholic system, although in spite of aU obstacles 
he rises at times to the purest ardour. Certainly those 
of our feelings which are purely tmselfish must be far 
stronger and more spontaneous than has ever yet been 
supposed, since even the oppressive discipline of twelve 
centuries could not prevent their growth. 

Positivism, from the fact of its conformity The spirit of 

..11 . „ • t t'' Positivism, on 

With the constitution oi our nature, is the only the contras. 

^ hr ig 

system calculated to develop, >.both in public social. Thi 
and in private Me, those high attributes of intellect mutu- 
Humanity which, for want of adequate syste- each other, 
matic culture, are stiU in their rudimentary stage. Catho¬ 
licism, while appealing to the Heart, crushed Intellect, and 
Intellect naturally struggled to throw off the yoke. Posi¬ 
tivism, on the contrary, brings Reason into complete 
harmony with Feeling, without impairing the activity of 
either. 

Scientific study of the relation which edch individual 
bears to the whole race is a continual stimulus to social 
sympathy. Without a theory of society, it^is impossible 
to keep this relatiou»distiactly and./ionstantly in view. It 
is only noticed in a few exceptional cases, and unconnected 
impressions are soon effaced froni the memory. But tlm 
Positivist teacher, taking the social point of view invari¬ 
ably, will make this notion far more familiar J;o us than it 
has ever bet!n before. He wiU show us the impossibility 
of understanding any i»dividual or society apart from the 
whole life of the race. jNothing l^ut the bewilderment 
caused *by theological and metaphyseal doctrines can ac¬ 
count for the shallow explanation* of human affairs given 
our teachers, attributing as they do to Man what is 
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really due to Ilumanity. But with the sounder theory 
that we now possess, we can see the truth as it really 
stands. We have but to look each of us at our own life 
under its physical, intellectual, or moral aspects, to recog¬ 
nize wl^at it is that we owe to the combined action of our 
predecessors and contemporaries. The man who dares to- 
think himself independent of others, either in feelings, 
thoughts, or actions, cannot even put the blasphemous 
conception into words without immediate self-contradic¬ 
tion, since the very language he uses is not his own. The 
profoundest thinker cannot by himself form the simplest 
language ; it requires the eo-operation of a community for 
several generations. Without further illustration, the- 
tendency of Positive doctrine is evident. It appeals sys¬ 
tematically to our social instincts, by constantly impres¬ 
sing upon us that only the Whole is real; that the Parts- 
exist only in abstraction. 

But independently of the beneficial influence which, in 
this final state of Humanity, the mind will exercise upon 
the heart, the direct culture of the heart itself will bo 
more pure and more vigorox's than under any former sys¬ 
tem. It offers us the only means of disengaging our 
benevolent affections from all calculations of seK-interest. 
As far as the imperfeqtion of man’s nature admits, these 
affections will gradually become supreme, since they* give 
deeper satisfaction than all others, and are capable of fuller 
^development. Setting the rewards and pxmishments of 
theology aside, we shall attain at last to that which is the 
real happiness of man, pure and disinterested love. This 
is truly the Sovereign Good, sought for so long by former 
systems of philosophy in vain. That it surpasses all other 
good one fact will show, known to the tender-hearted from 
personal experience; that it is even better to love than to 
be loved. Overstrained as this may seem to many, it is. 
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yet in harmony with a general truth, that our nature is iu 
a healthier state when active than when passive. In the 
happiness of being loved, there is always some tinge of 
self-love; it is impossible not to feel pride in the love of 
one whom we prefer to aU others. Since, then, loving 
gives purer satisfaction than being loved, the superiority 
of perfectly disinterested affection is at once demonstrated. 
It is the fimdamental defect of our nature, that intrinsi¬ 
cally these affections are far weaker than the selfish pro¬ 
pensities connected with the preservatioif of our own 
existence. But when they have once been aroused, even 
though the original stimulus may have been personal, 
they have greater capacity of growth, owing to the pecu¬ 
liar charm inherent in them. Besides, in the exercise of 
these feelings, all of us can co-operate with and encourage 
one another, whereas the reverse is the case with the selfish 
instincts. There is, therefore, nothing xmreasonable in 
supposing that Positivism, by regulating and combining 
these natural tendencies, may rouse our sympathetic in¬ 
stincts to a condition of permanent activity hitherto un¬ 
known. When the heart is fio longer crushed by theolo¬ 
gical dogmas, or hardened by metaphysical theories, we 
soon discover that real happiness, whether .public or pri¬ 
vate, consists in thS highest possible development of the 
social instincts. Self-love comes to be regarded as an 
incurable infirmity, which is to Joe yielded to only so fat 
as is absolutely necessary. Here lies the universal adapta-, 
bility of Ppsitivism to every type of character and to all 
circumstances. In the hiynblest relations o^ life, as in 
the highest, regenerate Hupianity will apply the obvious 
truth. It is better to give than, to reaeive. 

The Heart thus aroused will in its turn react benefi¬ 
cially upon the Intellect; and it^is especially from women 
that this reaction will proceed. I have spoken of it so 
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fully before, that I need not now describe it further. It 
is in Feeling that I find the basis on which the whole 
structure of Positivism, intellectually as well as morally 
considered, rests. The only remark I have now to add is, 
that by following out this principle, philosophical dilfir 
culties of the most formidable kind are at once surmounted. 
From moral considerations, the intellect may be readily 
induced to submit to scientific restrictions, the propriety 
of which would remain for a long time matter of debate, 
were philosop'nical discussions the only means of indicat¬ 
ing it. Attempt, for instance, to convince a pure mathe¬ 
matician, however conscientious and talented, that Soci¬ 
ology is both logically and scientifically superior to all 
other studio. He would not readily admit this; and 
severe exertion of the inductive and deductive faculties 
can alone convince him of it. But by the aid of Feeling, 
an artisan or a woman can, without education, readily 
grasp this great encyclopedic principle, and apply it prac¬ 
tically to the common affairs of life. But for this, the 
larger conceptions of philosophy would have but a limited 
range, and'very few would bo capable of the course of 
study which is yet so important on social grounds for all. 
Comprehensiyeness of mind is no doubt favourable to sym¬ 
pathy, but is itself mon actively stimtdated by it. When 
the Positivist'jnethod of education is accepted, moral excel¬ 
lence will be very generally regarded as a guarantee of 
^real intellectual capacity. The revolutionist leaders of the 
Convention showed their sense of this connection by allow¬ 
ing, as they did sometimes, republican ardour' to outweigh 
scientific attainment. Of coijirse, ao long as men remain 
without a systematic thcoiy of morals, such policy wotild 
be likely to fail of its object, and indeed would become 
positively mischievous. But the reproach is usually that 
it was a retrograde policy, a reproach far more applicable 
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to the present system, in which the standard of fitness for 
any of&ce is regulated exclusively by intellectual consider¬ 
ations, the heart being altogether disregarded. Histori¬ 
cally we can explain this practice by the fact that the 
religious faith in which our moral nature has hitherto been 
trained has been of a most oppressive character. Ever 
since the Middle Ages, the intellect and the heart have 
been unavoidably at issue. Positivism is the only system 
which can put an end to their antagonism, because, as 
I have before explained, while subor^natiag Reason to 
Feeling, it does so in such a way as not to impair the 
development of either. With its present untenable claims 
to supremacy, intellect is in reality the principal source of 
social discord. Until it abdicates in favour of the Heart, 
it can never be of real service in reconstruction. But its 
abdication wiU be useless, unless it is entirely voluntary. 
Now this is precisely the result which Positivism attains,, 
because it takes up the very ground on which the claims 
of intellect are defended, namely, scientific demonstration, 
a ground which the defenders of intellect cannot repudiate 
without suspicion at once attaclring to their motives. But 
theological or metaphysical remedies can only exasperate 
the disease. By oppressing the intellect the^ provoke it 
to fresh insurrection against the hei^t. 

For'all these reasons, women, who are better and 
iudges of moral qustions than ourselves, will ,of ^9- 
admit that Positivism, mcontestably superior 
as it is to other systems intellectually, surpasses them yet 
more in deaiSng with the affections. Their only objection 
arises from confounding Positive Philosophy ilself with 
its preliminary course of scientific stu^. 

Woman’s minds no doubt are less qapable than ours of 
generalizing very widely, or of carrying on long processes 
of deduction. They are, that is, less capable than men of 
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abstract intellectual exertion. On the other hand, they are 
generally more alive to that combination of reality with 
utility which is one of the characteristics of Positive specu¬ 
lation. In this respect they have much in common intel¬ 
lectually with the working classes; and fortunately they 
have also the same advantage of being untrammelled by the 
present absurd system of education. Nor is their position 
far removed from what it should be normally; being less 
engaged than men in the business of life, their contempla¬ 
tive faculties are called into activity more easily. Their 
minds are neither preoccupied nor indififerent; the most 
favourable condition for the reception of philosophical truth. 
They have far more affinity intellectually with philoso¬ 
phers who truly deserve the name, than we find in the 
scientific men of the present day. Comprehensiveness of 
thought they consider as important as positivity, whereas 
our savants care for nothing but the latter quality, and 
even that they imderstand imperfectly. Moliere’s re¬ 
markable expression, des clarUs de tout, which' I applied 
in the last chapter to popular education, was used by him 
ill reference to women. Accordingly we find that women 
took a vivid interest in the very first attempt made to 
systematize Positive speculation ; the Cartesian philoso¬ 
phy. No more stri^ng proof could be given of their 
philosophical affinities; and the more so that in the Carte¬ 
sian system moral and social speculations were necessarily 
excluded. Surely, then, we may expect them to receive 
Positivism far more favourably, a system of which the 
principal subject of speculation is the,moral problem in 
which bolh sexes are alike interested. 

Women, therefore, may, like the people, be counted 
among the future supporters of the new philosophy. 
Without their combin/sd aid it could never hope to sur¬ 
mount the strong repugnance to it which is felt by our 
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cultivated classes, especially in France, where the question 
of its success has first to be decided. 

But when women have sufficient acquaint- c»thoUd»m 

•.1 T, purified love, 

anoe with Fositivism, to see its superiority to >>»»» aid not 
Catholicism in questions of feeling, they will etrcngthen it. 
support it from moral sympathy even more than from 
intellectual adhesion. It will be the heart even more 
than the mind which wUl incline them to the only system 
of philosophy which has fully recognised the preponder¬ 
ance of Feeling. They cannot fail to be drawn towards a 
system which regards women as the embodiment of this 
principle; the unity of human nature, of which this prin¬ 
ciple is the basis, being thus entrusted to their special 
charge. The only reason of their regret for the past, is 
that the present fails to satisfy their noblest social in¬ 
stincts. Not that Catholicism ever really satisfied them; 
indeed in its general character it is even less adapted to 
women than to men, since the dominant, quality of 
woman’s nature is in direct contradiction with it. Chris¬ 
tianity, notwithstanding its claims to moral perfection, 
has always confounded the quality of tenderness*with that 
of purity. And it is true that love cannot be deep unless 
it is also pure. But Catholicism, although, it purified 
love from the animal propensities w^ich , had been stimu- 
• lated by Polytheism, did nothing otherwise tc strengthen 
it. It has given us indeed too m^y instances of purity, 
pushed to the extent of fanaticism^ without tenderness. 
And this result is especially common now, because the 
austerity of the Christian sjpirit is not corrected, as it 
used to be, by the inspiriag influences of Chivalry. Poly¬ 
theism, deficient as it was in purity, yas re^ly far more 
<!onduciv6 than Christianity, to tenderness. £ove of Cod, 
the supreme affection round whish Catholicism endea¬ 
voured to concentrate all other feelings, was essentially 

16 • 
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a self-regarding principle, and as sucli conflicted with 
woman’s noblest instincts. Not only did it encourage 
monastic isolation, but if developed to the full extent, it 
became inconsistent with love for our fellow men. It was 
impiety for the knight to Ibve his Lady better than his 
God; and thus the best feelings of his nature were re¬ 
pressed by his religious faith. Women, therefore, are 
not really interested in perpetuating the old system; and 
the very instincts by which their nature is characterised, 
will soon iribline them to abandon it. They have only 
been waiting until social life should assume a less material 
character; so that morality, for the preservation of which 
they justly consider themselves responsible, may not be 
comproimsed. And on this head Positivism satisfies their 
heart no less than their understanding with all the 
guarantees tJiat they can require. Based as it is upon 
aepurate knowledge of our nature, it can combine the 
simple aficctionate spirit of Polytheism with tho exquisite 
purity of Catholicism, without fear of taint from the sub¬ 
versive sophisms engendered by the spiritual anarchy of 
our times. Not however‘’'that purity is to be placed on 
the same level with tenderness. Tenderness is the more 
essential of the two qualities, because more closely con¬ 
nected with the grand object of all human effort, the 
elevation of Social Feeling over Self-love. In a ’Yeoman • 
, without tenderness the^’e is something even more mon¬ 
strous, than in a man without courage. Whatever her 
talents and even her energy may be, they^will in most 
cases prqve mischievous bo^h to herself and to others, 
unless indeed they should ^be ifullified by the restraint 
of theologic^ discipline. If she has force of character 
it will be wasted, in a struggle against all legitimate 
authority; while her o mental power will be employed 
only in destructive sophisms. Too many cases of this 
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kind present themselves in the social anarchy of the pre¬ 
sent time. 

Such is the Positivist theory on the subject of Women. 
It marks out for them a noble field of social usefulness. 
It extends the scope of theii«influence to public as weU as 
private life, and yet in a way thoroughly in harmony with 
their nature. Without leaving the family, they will par¬ 
ticipate in the controlling power exercised by philosophers 
and workmen, seeking even in their o-wn domestic sphere 
rather to modify than to govern. In a word, as I shall 
show more fully in the last chapter of this introductory 
work, Woman is the spontaneous priestess of Humanity. 
She personifies in the purest form the principle of Love 
upon which the unity of our nature depends; and the 
culture of that principle in others is her special function. 

All classes, therefore, must be brought under women's in- 

, , • fluence over 

women’s influence; for aU require to be reminded the working 
constantly of the great truth that Reason and. t>»eir teachers. 
Activity are subordinate to Feeling. Of their influence 
upon philosophers I have spoken. If they are men 
worthy of their mission, they* will be conscidus of the 
tendency which their life has to harden them and lead 
them into useless speculation ; a'nd they will feel the need 
of renewing the ardour of their social sympathy at its 
native* source. Feeling, when it is pure and deep, cor¬ 
rects its own errors, because th^ clash with the good to 
which it is ever tending. But erroneous use of the in¬ 
tellectual or jpractical faculties, cannot be even tecognised, 
much less corrected, without the aid of Affection, which is 
the only part of our native that suffers directly from such 
errors. Therefore whenever either the philosopher or the 
people dSviate from duty, it will be thp part of women to 
remonstrate with them gently, and.recall them to the true 
social principles which are entrusted to their special charge. 
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With the working classes, the special danger to be con¬ 
tended against is their tendency to abuse their strength, 
and to resort to force for the attainment of their objects, 
instead of persuasion. But this danger is after all less 
than that of the misuse of in^Uectual power to which phi¬ 
losophers are so liable. Thinkers who try to make reason¬ 
ing do the work of feeling can very seldom be convinced of 
their error. Popular excitement, on the contrary, has often 
yielded to feminine influence, exerted though it has been 
hitherto without any systematic guidance. The difierence 
is no doubt partly owing to the fact that there are now 
few or none who deserve the name of philosophers. For 
we cannot give that name to the superficial sophists and 
rhetoricians of our time, whether psychologists or ideolo¬ 
gists, men wholly incapable of deep thought on any subject. 
Independent^ of this, however, the difierence is explained 
by the character of the two classes. Women will always 
find it harder to deal with intellectual pride than with 
popular violence. Appeals to social feeling are their only 
weapons; and the social feelings of the workman are 
stronger than those of tHfe philosopher. Sophistry is far 
more formidable to them than passion. In fact, wore it 
not that the working classes are even now so amenable to 
female influence, society would be m extreme danger from 
the disorder- caused by intellectual anarchy. Thbro are 
many sophisms which, maintain themselves in spite of 
scientific refutation, and which would be destructive of 
all order, were it not for our moral instincts.^ Of this the 
Communists ofier a striking example, in avoiding, with that 
admirable inconsistency to ^hicb' I have already called at¬ 
tention, the f xtensipn of their principle to the Family. Sur¬ 
rounded by the wildest theories, such as, if they were put in 
practice, would utterly destroy or paralyse society, we see 
large numbers of working men showing in their daily life a 
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degree of affection and respect for women, which is im- 
cqualled by any other class. It is well to reflect on facts 
like these, not only because they lead us to judge the Com¬ 
munist school with more justice, but because, occurring 
as they do in the midst of social anarchy, they show what 
powerful agencies for good will be at our disposal in more 
settled times. Certainly they cannot be attributed to 
theological teaching, which has rather had the effect of 
strengthening the errors which it attacks by the absur¬ 
dity of its refutations. They are simply the Tesult of the 
influence which women have spontaneously exercised on 
the nobler feelings of the people. <> In Protestant countries* 
where their influence is less, the mischievous effects of 
Conununistic theories have been far greater. We owe it 
to women that the Family has been so little injured by the 
retrograde spirit of those republican reformers, whose ideal 
of modem society is to absorb the Family into the State, as 
was done by a few small tribes in ancient Greece. 

The readiness shown by women in applying practical 
remedies to erroneous theories of morality is shown in 
other cases where the attractiveness of the erfor would 
seem irresistible to the coarser nature of men. The evils 
consequent on divorce, which has been authorised in Ger¬ 
many for three centuries, have begn much lessened by 
• women'-’s instinctive repugnance to it. The stone may be 
said of recent attacks upon mariji^e, which are still more 
serious, because the anarchy of modem life revives all the 
extravagances of the metaphysical spirit in ancient times. 
In no one case* has a scheme of society hostile to ^narriage 
met with any real favour* from women, plausible as many 
of them seemed. Unable in their ^orance. of social 
science td see the fallacy of such schemes themselves, our 
revolutionary writers cannot tonceive that women will 
not be convinced by them. But happily women, like the 
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people, judge in these matters by the heart rather than 
by the head. In the absence of any guiding principle 
to direct the understanding and prevent the deviations 
to which it is always exposed, the heart is a far safer 
guide. 

There is no need at present of pursuing these remarks 
farther. It is abundantly clear that women are in every 
respect adapted for rectifying the moral deviations to which 
every element in the social organism is liable. And if we 
already feel* the value of their influence, springing as it 
does from the unaided inspirations of the heart, we may 
be sure it will become fhr more consolidated and will he 
far more widely felt, when it rests on the basis of a sound 
philosophical system, capable of refuting sophisms and 
exposing fallacies from which their imassisted instinct is 
insufficient to preserve us. 

Their social Thus tho part to he played by women in 
the solan. public life is not merely passive. Not only will 
they give their sanction individually and collectively to 
the verdicts; of public opinion as formed by philosophers 
and by tlie people; but*' they will themselves interfere 
actively in moral questions. It wiU be their part to main¬ 
tain the primary principle of Positivism, which originated 
with themselves, andv of which thfey will always be the 
jnost natur^ representatives. ‘ 

But how, it may be ♦’viked, can this bo reconciled with 
my previous remark Aat women's life should still be essen¬ 
tially domestic ? ^ 

For tlje ancients, and for the greater parf of the human 
race at the present time, it jvould be irreconcileable. But 
in Western ^Europe, the solution has long ago been found. 
From the time when women acquired, as they did in the 
Middle Ages, a fair measure of domestic freedom, oppor¬ 
tunities for social intercourse arose, which combined most 
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happily the advantages of private and of public life, and 
in these women presided. The practice afterwards ex¬ 
tended, especially in France, and these meetings became 
the laboratories of public opinion. It seems now as if they 
had died out, or had lost their character. The intellectual 
and moral anarchy of our times is most imfavourable to 
free interchange of thoughts and feelings. But a custom 
so social, and which did such good service in the philo¬ 
sophical movement preceding the Revolution, is assuredly 
not destined to perish. In the more perfect fiocial state to 
which we are tending, it will be developed more fully than 
ever, when men’s minds and Jiearts have accepted the 
rallying-point offered by the new philosophy. 

This is, then, the mode iu which women can with pro¬ 
priety participate in public life. Here all classes will 
recognize their authority as paramount. Under the new 
system these meetings will entirely lose their old aristo¬ 
cratic character, which is now simply obstructive. The 
Positivist salon will eomplcte the series of social meetings, 
in which the three elements of the spiritual power wiU be 
able to act in concert. First, .^here is the rehgious assem¬ 
blage in the Temple of Humanity. Here the philosopher 
wiU naturally preside, the other two classes taking only a 
secondary part. In, the Club again it is the people who 
will iake th§ active part; women*and philosophers would 
support them by their presence, but without joining in the 
debate. Lastly, women in their*SaJon8 will promote active 
and friend^ intercourse between aU three classes; and* 
here all wlm may be qualified to take a leading part will 
find their influence cor^aUy accepted. Qentl;f and with¬ 
out effort a moral control will thus be established, by which 
acts of* violence or folly may be checked ih their source. 
Kind advice, given indirectly but earnestly, will often save 
the philosopher from being blinded by ambition, or from 
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deviating, through intellectual pride, into useless digres¬ 
sions. Working men at these meetings will learn to 
repress the spirit of violence or envy that frequently arises 
in thenff^ecognizing the sacredness of the care thus mani¬ 
fested for their interests. And the great and the wealthy 
will be taught from the manner in which praise and blame 
is given by those whose opinion is most valued, that the 
only justifiable use of power or talent is to devote it to the 
service of the weak. 

BnttheFami- -‘But, however important the public duties 
iIpai*8^ere*of women will ultimately be called upon to 
BcUon. perform, the EamUy is after all their highest 
and most distinctive sphere of work. It was in allusion 
to their domestic influence that I spoke of them as the 
originators of spiritual power. Now the Family, although 
it is the basis of all human society, has never been satis¬ 
factorily defended by any received system of society. All 
the corrosivq power of metaphysical analysis has been 
employed upon it; and of many of the sophisms put for¬ 
ward no rational refutation has been given. On the other 
hand, the protection of the .^Jieologians is no less injurious. 
For they still persist in connecting the institutions of the 
Family with their obsolete dogmas, which, however useful 
they may have been formerly, are now simply dangerous. 
From the close of the Middle Ages the priesthood has • 


been powerless, as the licentious songs of the troubadours 
prove, to protect the .sanctity of marriage against the 
shallow bu^ mischievous attacks which even then were 
made against it. And afterwards, when these false prin¬ 
ciples became more generallV" prevalent, and even, royal 
courts disg];^ed themselves by giving public approval to 


them, the weakness p( the priests became still more mani¬ 
fest. Thus nothing caij be more monstrous than these 
ignorant assertions that theological doctrines have been 
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the sjrfeguard of the Family. They have done nothing 
to preserve it from the most subversive attacks, under 
which it must have succumbed, but for the better bistincts 
of society, especially of ttie female portion of iff With 
the exception of a foolish fiction about the origin of 
Woman, theology has put forward no systematic defence 
of marriage; and as soon as theological authority itself 
fell into discredit, the feeble sanction which it gave to 
domestic morality became utterly powerless against sophis¬ 
tical attacks. But now that the Family caiv>be shown on 
Positive principles to rest on scientific laws of human 
nature or of society, the danger of metaphysical contro¬ 
versy and theological feebleness is past. These principles 
will be discussed systematically in the second volume of 
the larger Treatise to which this work is the Introduction. 
But the few remarks to which I must at present limit 
myself, will, I hope, at least satisfy the reader as to the 
capability of Positivism to re-establish moj^aUty upon a 
firm basis. 

According to the lower views of the subiect, woman’s 
such as those coarsely expressed by the grfiafr wife, coniugai 

J r J O loya an educa- 

hero of reaction, Napoleon, procreation and for nni- 

. , , • , o • o versa! s^mpa- 

matermty are the only social functions oi ay- 
Woman. Indeed many theorists object even to her rear¬ 
ing Iter children, and think it preferable to Jeave them to 
the abstract benevolence of the State. But in the Posi¬ 
tivist theory of marriage, the prmcipal function of Woman 
is one quite unconnected with procreation. It is a func¬ 
tion dependait on the highest attributes of our nature. 

Vast as is the moral ftnportance of matlmity, yet 
the position of wife has ^ways been consjdered even 
more characteristic of woman’s nature; as* shown by the 
fact that the words woman*and, wife are in many lan¬ 
guages synonymous. Marriage is not always followed by 
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children; and besides this, a bad wife is very seldom 
indeed a good mother. The first aspect then, imder 
which Positivism considers Woman, is simply as the com¬ 
panion OT Man, irrespective of her maternal duties. 

Viewed thus, Marriage is the most elementary and yet 
the most perfect mode of social life. It is the only asso¬ 
ciation in which entire identity of interests is possible. 
In this union, to the moral completeness of which the 
language of all civilised nations boars testimony, the 
noblest aim z>f humap life is realised, as far as it ever 
can be. For the object of human eidstence, as shown in 
the second chapter, is progress of every kind; progress 
in morality, that is to say in the subjection of Self-interest 
to Social Fooling, holding the first rank. Now this imques- 
tionable principle loads us by a very sure and direct path 
to the true theory of marriage. 

Difierent as the two sexes are by nature, and increased 
as that difierence is by the diversity which happily exists 
in their social position, each is consequently necessary to 
the moral development of the other. In practical energy 
and in theomiental capacityuwhich usually accompanies it, 
Man is evidently superior to Woman. Woman’s strength, 
on the other hand, lies in Feeling. She excels Man in 
love, as Man excels her in force. It ,’s impossible to con¬ 
ceive of a closer union than that which binds these two 
beings to the mutual service and perfection of each other, 
saving them from all danger of rivalry. The voluntary 
character too of this union gives it a still further charm, 
when the choice has been on both sides a happy one. In 
the Positi'^e theory, then, of marriage, its principal .object 
is considered to be that of completing and confirming 
the education" of the heart by calling out the piuest and 
strongest of human sympathies. 

It is true that sexual instinct, which, in man’s case at all 
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events, was tke origin of conjugal attachment, is a feeling 
purely selfish. It is also true that its absence would in 
the majority of coses, diminish the energy of affection. 
But woman, with her more loving heart, has usually far 
less need of this coarse stimulus than man. The influence 
of her purity reacts on man, and ennobles his affection. 
And affection is in itself so sweet, that when once it has 
been aroused by whatever agency, its own charm is suffi¬ 
cient to maintain it in activity. When this is the case, 
conjugal union becomes a perfect ideal of feiendship; yet 
stiU more beautiful than friendship, because each possesses 
and is possessed by the otho». For perfect friendship, 
difference of sex is essential, as excluding the possibility 
of rivalry. No other voluntary tie can admit of such full 
and unrestrained confidence. It is the source of the most 
unalloyed happiness that man can enjoy; for there can 
bo no greater happiness than to live for another. 

But independently of the intrinsic value.of this sacred 
union, we have to consider its importance from the social 
point of view. It is the first stage in our progress to¬ 
wards that which is the finlil object of nfortil education, 
namely, universal Love. Many writers of the so-called 
socialist school, look upon conjugal love ^and universal 
benevolence, the two extreme tejpis in the scale of affec- 
tion%, as opposed to each other. In the second chapter, I 
pointed out the falseness an^anger of this view. The_ 
man who is incapable of deep affection for one whom he 
has chosei^ as his partner in the most intimate relations ot 
life, can hsChily expect to be believed when he professes 
devotion to a mass of »human beings of whom he knows 
nothing. The heart cannot throw off its original selfish¬ 
ness, without the aid of some coipplete* and enduring 
affection. And conjugal love, <!oncentrated as it is upon 
one object exclusively, is more enduring and complete* 
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than any other. From personal experience of strong love 
we rise by degrees to sincere affection for all mankind; 
although, as the scope of feeling widens, its energy must 
decrease. The coimection of these two states of feeling is 
instinctively recognised by aU; and it is clearly indicated 
by the Positive theory of human nature, which has now 
placed it beyond the reach of metaphysical attacks. When 
the moral empire of Woman has been more firmly estab¬ 
lished by the diffusion of Positivist principles, men will 
see that the common practice of looking to the private life 
of a statesman as the best guarantee of his public conduct 
had deep wisdom in it. One of the strongest symptoms 
of the general laxity of morals to which mental anarchy 
has brought us, is that disgraceful law passed in France 
thirty years ago, and not yet repealed; the avowed object 
of which was to surround men’s lives with a “ wall” of 
privacy ; a law introduced by psychologist politicians who 
no doubt needed such a wall.* 

condiHonsof purpose of marriage once clearly imder- 

SwSuSii ^ stood, it becomes easy to define its conditions, 
nogamy. intervention'of society is necessary; but 

its only object is to confirm and to develop the order of 
things which exists naturally. 

It is essentiy. in the first place to the high purposes for 
which marriage has been instituted, that the union uhall 
be both exclusive and indissoluble. So essential indeed 
are both conditions, that‘we frequently find them even 
\Vhen the connection is illegal. That any one should have 
ventured to propound the doctrine that human happiness 
is to be secured by levity and*’ incpnstancy in love,, is a 
fact which nqthing but the utter deficiency of social and 
moral principles can explain. Love cannot be deep^imless 

* This law was introduced by Eoyer-Collard. It forbids discussion of the 
private affairs of public men. 
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it remains constant to a fixed object. The very possibility 
of change is a temptation to it. So differently constituted 
as man and woman are, is our short life too much for per¬ 
fect knowledge and love of one another ? Yet the versa¬ 
tility to which most human affection is liable makes the 
intervention of society necessary. Without some check 
upon indecision and caprice, life might degenerate into a 
miserable series of experiments, each ending in failure 
and degradation. Sexual love may become a powerful 
engine for good: but only on the condition-of placing it 
under rigorous and permanent discipline. Those who 
doubt the necessity for this, kave only to cast a glance 
beyond Western Europe at the countries where no such 
discipline has been established. It has been said that the 
adoption or rejection of polygamy is a simple question 
of climate. But for this hypothesis there is no ground 
whatever. It is as contrary to common observation as to 
philosophic theory. Marriage, like every .other human 
institution, has always been improving. Beginning in 
all coimtries with unrestricted polygamy, it tends in all 
to the purest monogamy. 'Bracing back thd history of 
Northern Europe, we find polygamy there as well as in 
the South; and Southern nations, like Northern, adopt 
polygamy as their social life ad'^nces. We see the ten- 
dcnc'y to it in those parts of the East which come into 
contact with Western civilization. 

Monogamy, then, is one of tSe most precious gifts which 
the Middlq Ages have bequeathed to Wesljem Europe. 
The striking superiority of social life in the West is pro- 
bably»due to it more than to any other cause. Protestant 
countries have seriously impaired ite value by their laws 
of divoiue. But this aberration will Jiardly be permanent. 
It is alien to the purer filings of women and of the 
people, and the mischief done by it is limited to the privi- 
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leged classes. France is now threatened with a rew'val of 
the metaphysical delusions of the Revolution, and it is 
feared by some that the disastrous example of Germany in 
this respect wiU be imitated. But all such tendencies, being 
utterly inconsistent with the habits of modem life, will 
soon be checked by the sounder |)hilosophical principles 
which have now arisen. The mode of resistance to these 
errors which Positivism adopts will render the struggle 
most useful in hastening the adoption of the trae theory 
of marriage. -..The spirit of Positivism being always rela¬ 
tive, concessions may be made to meet exceptional cases, 
without weakening or contradicting the principle; whereas 
the absolute character of theological doctrine was incom¬ 
patible with concession. The rules of morality should be 
general and comprehensive; but in their practical appli¬ 
cation exceptions have often to be made. By no philoso¬ 
phy but the Positive can these two conditions be reconciled. 

Perpetual Spirit of anarchy, however. Positivism 

Tfidowhood. yields nothing. The imity essential to mar¬ 
riage, it renders more complete than ever. It develops 
the principle of monogamy^ by inculcating, not as a legal 
institution, but as a moral duty, the perpetuity of widow¬ 
hood. Affection so firmly concentrated has always been 
regarded with respect, even on man’s, side. But hitherto 
no religion hfis had sutiicient purity or influence to secure 
its adoption. Positivism, however, from the completeness of 
its synthesis, and from the' lact that its rules are invariably 
*based on the laws of nature, will gain such influence, and 
will find little difficulty in inducing all natures’ of delicate 
feeling to “accept this additional obligation. It follows 
from the very principle which to the Positivist is the ob¬ 
ject of all marliage, the raising and purifying of the heart. 
Unity of the tie which is already recognised as necessary 
in life, is not less so in death. Constancy in widowhood 
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was oace common among women; and if its moral beauty . 
is less appreciated now, it is because all systematic morality 
has been forgotten. But it is none the less, as careful 
study of human nature will show, a most precious source 
of moral good, and one which is not beyond the reach of 
nobler natures, even in their youth. Voluntary widow¬ 
hood, while it oflFers all the advantages which chastity can 
confer on the intellectual and physical as well as on the 
moral nature, is yet free from the moral dangers of celi¬ 
bacy. Constant adoration of one whom Death has im¬ 
planted more visibly and deeply on the memory, leads all 
high natures, and especially philosophers, to give them¬ 
selves more unreservedly to the service of Humanity; and 
thus their public life is animated by the ennobling influ¬ 
ence of their innermost feelings. Alike from a sense of 
their own truest happiness and from devotion to public 
duty, they will be led to this result. 

Deep as is the satisfaction in this prolongation of the 
sacredness of marriage, it may be carried by those who 
recognise its value yet further. As the death of one did 
not destroy the bond, so neither should the dfeath of both. 
Let, then, those whom death could not divide be laid in 
the same grave together. A promise of this solemn act of 
perpetuation might te given beforehand, when the organs 
of piAlic opinion judged it meriteef. A man, would find a 
new motive for public exerti^ if it were felt to be a 
pledge that the memory of her whom he loved should be 
for ever couj)led with his own. We have a f^w instances 
where this union of memories has taken place spontane¬ 
ously, as in the case of La.uiu and Petrarch, an^ of Dante 
and Beatrice. Yet these ins^nces are so exceptional, that 
they hafdly help us to realise the full yalue of the institu¬ 
tion proposed. There is no reasop for limiting it to cases 
of extraordinary genius. In the more healthy state of 
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society to which we are tending, where private and, public 
life will be far more closely connected than they have been 
hitherto, this recompense of service may be given to all 
who have deserved it, by those who have come within 
their circle of influence. 

Such, then, are the consolations which Positivist sym¬ 
pathy can give. They leave no cause to regret the vision¬ 
ary hopes held out by Christianity, hopes which now are 
as enfeebling to the heart as to the intellect. Here, as in 
all other respects, the moral superiority of Positivism is 
shown, for the comfort which it gives to the bereaved 
implies a strengthening of the tie. Christian consolation, 
of which BO much has been said, rather encourages a 
second union. By so doing it seriously impairs the 
value of the institution; for a division of aflfection arises, 
which indeed seems hardly compatible with the vague 
utopia of a future life. The institutions of perpetual 
widowhood ^d of imion in the tomb have found no place 
in any previous system, though both were wanting to 
make monogamy complete. Here, as elsewhere, the best 
reply which the new philosophy can give to ignorant pre¬ 
judice or malignant calumny, is to take new steps forward 
in the moral advancement of Man. 

Thus the theory of marriage, as-set forward by the 
Positivist, becomes totally independent of any physical 
motive. It is regarded by him as the most powerful in¬ 
strument of moral education; and therefore as the basis 
of public or individual welfare. It is no overstrained 
enthusiasm which leads us to elevate the moral purity of 
marriage.'^ We do so from Idgofous examination of the 
facts of human nature. Allfthe best results, whether per¬ 
sonal or socidl, of marriage may follow, when the union, 
though more impassioned, fs. as chaste as that of brother 
and sister. The sexual instinct has no doubt something 
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to do m most cases with the first formation of the passion; 
but it is not necessary in all cases to gratify the instinct. 
Abstinence, in cases where there is real ground for it on 
both sides, will but serve to strengthen mutual affection. 

We have examined the position of Woman as woman-* 
a wife, without supposing her to be a mother, mother. “ ^ 
We shall find that maternity, while it extends her sphere 
of moral influence, does not alter its nature. 

As a mother, no less than as a wife, her position will 
be improved by Positivism. She will have, almost exclu¬ 
sively, the direction of household education. Public edu¬ 
cation given subsequently, will “he little but a systematic 
development of that which has been previously given at 
home. 

For it is a fundamental principle that educa- EducaOonof 
tion, in the normal condition oi society, must longs to mo- 
be entrusted to the spiritual power; and in the oni"can 
family the spiritual power is represented by ment of cha> 
Woman. . There are strong prejudices against 
entrusting the education of children to mothers: jprejudices 
springing from the revolutionJiy spirit of modern times. 
Since the close of the Middle Ages, the tendency has been 
to place the intellect above the heart. We have neglect^ 
the moral side of education, and ha^e given undue import¬ 
ance to its intellectual side. But Positivism having super- 
.seded this revolutionary phase demonstrating the pre¬ 
ponderance of the heart over the intellect, moral education 
will resume i^s proper place. Certainly thd present mode 
of instruction'is not adapted for Woman’s teachjpg. But 
their influence over the education of the future will be even 
g;reater than it was in the Middle Agps. Fqr in the first 
place, in every part of it, moral ^nsiderations will be 
paramoimt: and moreover, until paberty, nothing will be 
studied continuously except Art and Poetry. The knights, 

17' 
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of old times were usually brought up in this wa;f imder 
feminine guidance, and on them most assuredly it had 
no enervating influenee. The training can hardly be sup¬ 
posed less adapted to a pacific than to a warlike state of 
society. For instruction, theoretical and practical, as dis¬ 
tinguished from education, masters arc no doubt necessary. 
But moral education will be left entirely to women, nntil 
the time arrives for systematic teaching of moral science 
in the years immediately preceding majority. Here the 
philosopher “is necessary. But the chief duties of the 
philosopher lie with adults; his aim being to recall them, 
individually or collectively, to principles impressed on 
them in childhood, and to enforce the right application 
of these principles to special cases as they may arise. 
That part of education which has the greatest influence 
on life, what may be called the spontaneous training of 
the ieelings, belongs entirely to the mother. Hence it is, 
as I have already observed, of the greatest importance to 
allow the pupil to remain with his family, and to do away 
with the moijastic seclusion of our public schools. 

The peculiar fitness ot*' women for inculcating these 
elementary principles of morality is a truth which every 
true philosopher will fully recognise. Women, having 
stronger sympathies than men, must* be better able, to call 
out sympathies in others. Men of good sense have always 
felt it more important to train the heart than the head; 
and this is the view adopted by Positive Philosophy. 
There is a danger of exaggerating the impoitance of sys¬ 
tem and (Of forgetting the cQnditions on which its utility 
depends; but the Positivistcis preserved from this danger 
by the pectilinr reality of his philosophy. In morals, even 
more than in other 'sqjjjects, we can only systematize what 
has existed previously il/ithdut system. The feelings must 
first be stimulated to free and direct action, before we 
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attempt to bring them under philosophic discipline. And 
this process, which begins with birth, and lasts during 
the whole period of physical growth, should be left for 
women to superintend. So specially aro they adapted 
for it, that failing the mother, a female friend, if well 
chosen, and if she can make herself sufficiently a member 
of the family, w^ill in most cases do better than the father 
himself. The importance of the subject can only be ap¬ 
preciated by minds dominated, as women’s minds are, by 
feeling. Women can see, what men can seliom see, that 
most actions, and certainly the actions of youth and child¬ 
hood, ought not to be judged in themselves so much as by 
the tendencies which they show or by the habits to which 
they lead. . Viewed with reference to their influence on 
character, no actions are indifierent. The simplest events 
in a child’s life may serve as an occasion for enforcing 
the fundamental principle by which the early as well as 
later stages of Positivist education should be 'directed; the 
strengthening of Social Feeling, the weakeniug of Self-love. 
In fact, actions of an unimportant kind are precisely those 
in which it is easiest to appreciate the feelings which 
prompted them; since the mind of the observer, not being 
occupied with the consequences of such actions, is more free 
to examine their sou5'ce. .MoreowiT, it is only by' teachiug 
the child to do right in small things that he can be trained 
for the hard inward struggle that lies before him in life; 
the struggle to bring the selfish instincts more and mote^ 
completely Kinder the control of his higher 'sympathies. 
In these respects the best tiitor, however sympathetic his 
nature,' will be always far inferior to a good mother. A 
.mother may often not be able to explain th» reason of the 
principle on which she acts,, but the 'Msdom of her plans 
will generally show itself iii thfe end. Without formal 
teaching, she will take every opportunity of showing her 
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children, as no other instructor could show them, the joy 
that springs from generous feelings, and the misery of 
yielding to selfishness. 

From the relation of mother we return by a natural 
transition to Woman’s position as a wife. The mother, 
though her authority of course tends to decrease, continues 
to superintend the growth of character until the ordinary 
age of marriage. TJp to that time feminine influence over 
Man has been involuntary on his part. By marriage he 
enters into a voluntary engagement of subordination to 
Woman for the rest of his life. Thus he completes his 
moral education. Destined himself for action, he finds 
his highest happiness in honourable submission to one in 
whom the dominant principle is afiection. 

Positivism holds out to woman a most important sphere 
of public and private duty. This sphere, as we may now 
see, is nothing but a larger and more systematic develop¬ 
ment of the qualities by which she is characterised. Her 
mission is so uniform in its nature and so clearly defined, 
that therev-seems hardly room for much uncertainty as to her 
proper social position. It is a striking instance of the rule 
which’applies universally to all human eflPort; namely, that 
the order of'things instituted by man ought to be simply a 
consolidation and improvement of the natural order, 


^Modern ^o- ‘ In all ages of transition, as in our own, there 

have been falsi; and sophistical views of the 
somraticity of social position of Woman. But we find it to 
from the prin- “be a natural law that Woman should pass the 
umofPowerati greater part of her life in the family; and this 
law has never been affectedoto any important extent. It 
has always’bsen accepted instinctively, though tlje sophis-* 


tical arguments aghinst it have never yet been adequately 
refuted. The institutibn oi’ the family has survived the 


subtle attacks of Greek metaphysics, which then, were in 
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all the. vigour of their youth, and which were acting on 
minds that had no systematic principles to oppose to them. 
Therefore, profound as the intellectual anarchy of the pre¬ 
sent day may be, we need not be seriously alarmed when 
we see that nothing worse comes of it than shallow plagi¬ 
arisms from ancient utopias, against which the vigorous 
satire of Aristophanes was quite enough to rouse general 
indignation. True, there is a more complete absence of 
social principles now, than when the world was passing 
from Polytheism to Monotheism; but our * intellectual 
powers are more developed than they were then, and in 
moral culture our superiority is even greater. Women in 
those times wore too degraded to offer even the opposition 
of their silence to the pedants who professed to be taking 
up their cause ; the only resistance offered was of a purely 
intellectual kind. But happily in modem times the women 
of the West have been free; and have consequently been 
able to manifest such unmistakeable aversion for these 
ideas, and for the want of moral discipline which gives 
rise to them, that, though still unrefuted philosophically, 
their mischievous effects have been neutralised. Nothing 
but women’s antipathy has prevented the practical out¬ 
rages which seem logically to follow from these subversive 
principles. Among ©ur privilege/J classes the danger is 
aggravated by indolence; moreover, the possession of 
wealth has a bad influence on women’s moral nature. 
Yet even here the evil is not really very deep or vndely, 
spread. Meq have never been seriously perverted, and 
women still less so, by flattery of their bad propensities. 
The really formidable =tcmptation8 are those which act 
upon our better instincts, and give tjiem a,wrong direc¬ 
tion. S^emes which are utterly offensive to female deli¬ 
cacy will never really be adoOteck even by the wealthier 
classes, who are less averse to them than others. The 
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repugnance shown to them by the people, with wham the 
mischief that they would cause would he irreparable, is far 
more decided. The life which working people lead makes 
it very clear to both sexes what the proper position of eaeh 
should be. Thus it .will be in the very elass where the 
preservation ■ of the institution of the family is of the 
greatest importance, that Positivists will find the least 
difficulty in establishing their theory of the social position 
of women, as consequent on the sphere of public and pri¬ 
vate duty which has been hero assigned to them. 

Looking at the relation of this theory to other parts of 
the Positive system, we shall see that it follows from the 
great principle which dominates every other social pro¬ 
blem, the principle of separating spiritual and temporal 
power. That Woman’s life should be concentrated in her 
femily, and that even there her influence should bo that 
of persuasion rather than that of command, is but ran 
extension of the principle which excludes the spiritual 
power from political administration. Women, as the 
purest and most spontaneous of the moral forces of society, 
are boundT to fulfil with rigorous exactness all the condi¬ 
tions whibh the exercise of moral force demands. Effectu¬ 
ally to perform their mission of controlling and guiding 
our afiections, they mugj abstain altogether from the prac¬ 
tical pursuits of the stronger sex. Such abstinence, even 
when the arrangements of^, society may leave it optional, is 
^till more desirable in -their case than in the ease of philo¬ 
sophers. Active life, incompatible as it is lyth the clear¬ 
ness and jbreadth of philosojihic speculation', is even more 
injurious to delicacy of feeling, which is women’s highest 
claim to our jespect ^nd the true secret of their influence. 
'The philosophic spirit is incompatible with a position of 
practical authority, because* such a position occupies the 
mind with questions of detail. But to purity of feeling 
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t is even more dangerous, because it strengthens the 
nstincts of power and of gain. And for women it would 
le harder to avoid the danger of such a position than for 
nen. Abounding as they do in sympathy, they arc genc- 
•ally deficient in energy, and are therefore less able to 
vithstand corrupting influences. The more wo examine 
his important subject, the clearer it becomes that the pre- 
lent condition of women does not hamper them in their 
;rue work; that, on the contrary, it is well calculated to 
ievelope and even improve their highest qualities. The 
latural arrangements of society in this as in other respects 
ire far less faulty than certain blind declaimers would 
lavo us believe. But for the existence of strong material 
brees, moral force would soon deteriorate, because its dis- 
anctive purpose would be gone. Philosophers and prole- 
aries would soon lose their intellectual and moral superi- 
>rity by the acquisition of power. On women its effect 
would bo 8^11 more disastrous. From instances in the 
ipper classes of society, where wealth gives them inde¬ 
pendence and sometimes unfortunately even power, we see 
but too clearly what the coijscquences wouli be. And 
this is why we have to look to the poorer classes for the 
highest type of womanly perfection. With the people 
sympathy is better gultivatcd, and has a greater influence 
upon‘life. Wealth has more to do with the moral degra¬ 
dation of women among the privileged classes than even 
idleness and dissipation. 

Progress, in this respect as in every other, is The poeitifelf 
only a more .complete development of the pro- tends to kif- 
existing Order. Equality in the position o^ TO”"pr*^Than 
the two seizes is contrary to their nature, and 
no tendency to it has at any time ’been (Exhibited. All 
history assures us that with the growth of society the 
peculiar features of each sex have become not less but more 
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distinct. By Catholic Feudalism the social condition of 
women in Western Europe was raised to a far higher 
level. But it took away from them the priestly functions 
which they had held under Polytheism; a religion in which 
the priesthood was more occupied with Art than with 
Science. So too with the gradual decline of the principle 
of Caste, women have been excluded more and mOre rigidly 
from royalty and from every other kind of political autho¬ 
rity. Again, there is a visible tendency towatds the re¬ 
moval of women from all industrial occupations, even from 
those which might seem best suited to them. And thus 
female life, instead of becopiing independent of the Family, 
is being more and more concentrated in it; while at the 
same time their proper sphere of moral influence is con¬ 
stantly extending. . The two tendencies, so far from being 
opposed, are inseparably connected. 

Without discussing the absurd and retrograde schemes 
which have been recently put forward on ^he subject, 
there is one remark which may serve to illustrate the 
value of the order which now exists. If women were to 
obtain that equality in the, afiairs of life which their so- 
called champions are claiming for them without theii' 
wish, not only would they suffer morally, but their social 
position would be endangered. They would be subject in 
almost every occupation to a degree of competition \/hich 
they would not be able to sustain. Moreover, by riv^^ry 
in the pursuits of life, muthal affection between the sexes 
*^Would be corrupted at its source. 

^woman to Leaving these subversive dreams, we find a 
by Man. ‘natural principle whicji, by determining the 
practical obligations of the Afetive to the Sympathetic sex, 
averts this danger, it is a principle which no philosophy 
but Positivism has been sufficiently real and practical to 
bring forward systematically for general acceptance. It 
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is no ^ew invention, however, hut a universal tendency,, 
confirmed by careful study of. the whole past history of 
Man. The principle is, that Man should provide for 
Woman. It is a natural law of the hiuuan race ; a law 
connected with the essentially domestic character of female 
life. We find it in the rudest forms of social life; and 
with every step in the progress of society its adoption 
becomes more extensive and complete. A still larger 
application of this fundamental principle will meet all the 
material difficulties under which women ar% jiow labour¬ 
ing. All social. relations, and especially the question of 
wages, will ,be affected by it. Tihc tendency to it is spon¬ 
taneous ; but it also follows from the high position which 
Positivism has assigned to Woman as the sympathetic 
element in the spiritual power. The intellectual class, 
in the same way, has to be supported by the practical 
class, in order to have its whole time available for the 
special duties imposed upon it. But in the case of women, 
the obligation of the other sex .is still more sacred, because 
the sphere of duty in which protection for them is required, 
is the home. The obligation t(^provide for the kitellectual 
class, affects society as a whole; but the maintenance of 
women is,, with few exceptions, a personal obligation. 
Each individual shqpld consider himself bound to main¬ 
tain, the woman he has chosen IS be his partner in life. 
There are cases, however, in which men should be con¬ 
sidered collectively responsible*for the support of the other 
sex. Women who are without husband or parents shouffif 
have their maintenance guaranteed by society; and this 
not mqrely from compagsiorf for their dependent position, 
but with the view of enabling them to . render public 
service of the greatest moral value. ^ ^ * 

The direction, then, of progress in the social condition of 
woman is this: .to. render, her life more and more domestic 
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to diminish as far as possible the burden of out-door labour; 
and so to fit her more completely for her special office of 
educating our njoral nature. Among the privileged classes 
it is already a recognised rule that women should bo 
spared all laborious exertion. It is the one point in the 
relations of the sexes in which the working classes would 
do well to imitate the habits of their employers. In 
every other respect the people of Westom Europe have 
a higher sense of their duties to women than the upper 
classes. Indeed there are few of them who would not 
be ashamed of the barbarity of subjecting ivomcn to their 
present burdensome occupations, if the present state of 
our industrial system allowed of its abolition. But it is 
chiefly among the higher and wealthier classes that wo 
find those degrading and very often fraudulent bargains, 
connected with unscrupulous interference of parents in 
the question of marriage, which are so humiliating to one 
sex and so corrupting to the other. Among the working 
classes the practice of giving dowries is almost extinct; 
and as women’s true mission becomes more rceognisod, 
and as choice in marriage becomes less restricteil, this 
relic of barbarism, with all its debasing results, will rapidly 
die out. With this view the application of our theory 
should bo erfrried one step further. Women should not 
be allowed to inherit, if inheritance be allowed, the pro¬ 
hibition of dowries would bo evaded in a very obvious 
manner by discounting thb reversionary interest. Since 
Mtomen are to be exempt from the labour of production, 
capital, that is to say, the instruments of labour produced 
by each generation for the <bcn<^t of the next, should 
revert to men. This view ""of inheritance, so far from 
making men it privilfcged class, places them under heavy ’ 
responsibilities. It" is not from women that any serious 
opposition to it will proceed. Wise education wiU show 
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them its value to themselves personally, as a safeguard 
against unworthy suitors. But, important as the rule is, 
it should not be legally enforced until it has become estab¬ 
lished on its own merits as a general custom, which every 
one has felt to conduce. to the healthy organization of the 
Eamily as here described. 

Coming now to the subject of female educa- ,.The eduoa- 

tion, we have only to make a further appucation BhonWbeiden- 
„ , , 1 . , 1 • 1 -1 1 . , 
of the theory which has guided us hitherto. of 

Since the vocation assigned by our theory ^to women is 
that of educating others, it is clear that the educational 
system which we have proposed jin the last chapter for the 
working classes, applies to them as well as to the other 
sex with very slight alterations. Unencumbered as it is 
with specialities, it will be found, even in its more scientific 
parts, as suitable for the sympathetic clement of the mode¬ 
rating power, as to the synergic element. We have 
spoken of the necessity of diffusing sound historical views 
among the .working classes; and the same necessity ap¬ 
plies t6 women; for social sympathy can never be per¬ 
fectly developed, without a sense of the costirniity of the 
Past, as well as of the solidarity of the Present. Since 
then both sexes alike need historical instruction as a basis 
for the systematization of moral truth, botfi should alike 
pass through the scientific training which prepares the 
way for social studies, and which moreover has as intrinsic 
a value for women as for men. .Again, since the first or 
systematic stage of education is entirely to be left tf) 
women, it is most desirable that they should themselves 
have passed through the second or systematiiv Stage. The 
only department with which they need not concern them¬ 
selves, fs what is called professional educafion. But this, 
as I have before observed, is npt susceptible of regular 
organization. Professional skill can only be acquired by 
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careful practice and experience, resting upon a soimd 
basis of theory. In all other respects women, philosophers, 
and working men will receive the same education. 

But while I would place the sexes on a level in this 
respect, I do not take the view of my eminent predecessor 
Condorcet, that they should be taught together. On 
moral grounds, which of course are the most important 
consideration, it is obvious that such a plan would be 
equally prejudicial to both. In the church, in the club,, 
in the salon,, they may associate freely at every period 
of life. But at school such intercourse would be prema¬ 
ture ; it would check the nrtural development of character, 
not to say that it would obviously have an unsettling in¬ 
fluence upon study. Until the feelings on both sides are 
sufficiently matured, it is of the greatest imp(#tancc that 
the relations of the two sexes should not he too intimate,, 
and that they should be superintended by the watchful 
eye of their mothers. 

As, however, the subjects of study are to be the same 
for both, the necessity of separating the sexes does not 
imply thab’tlierc should ho special teachers for women. 
Not to speak of the increased expenditure that would thus 
be incurred, it would inevitably lower the standard of 
female education. It would always, be presumed that 
their teachers were men of inferior attainments.' To 
ensure that the instruction given is the same for both 
sexes, the instructors must be the same, and must give 
tileir lectures alternately to each sex. Thes^ conditions 
are perfectly compatible with the scheme described in 
the last chapter. It was there, mentioned that each 
philosopher would bo expected to give one, or, in some 
cases, two lectures every week. Now supposing this were 
doubled, it would still cpme.far short of the intolerable 
burdens which are imposed upon teachers in the present 
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day. Moreover, as tke Positivist educator will pass succes¬ 
sively through the seven stages of scientific instruction, he 
will he able so to regulate his work as to avoid wearisonre 
repetition of the same lectures in each year, feesides, the 
distinguished men to whom our educational system will he 
entrusted will soon discover that their two audiences re¬ 
quire some difference in the manner of teaching, and that 
this may be done without in any way lowering the imiform 
standard which their method and their doctrines require. 

But independently of the importance to ft,male educa¬ 
tion of this identity of teachers, it will react beneficially 
on the intellectual and moral character of the philosopher 
who teaches. It will preclude him from entering into 
useless details, and will keep him involuntarily to the 
broad principles of his subject. By coming into contaot 
simultaneously with two natures, in one of which thought, 
and in the other emotion, is predominant, he will gain 
clearer insight into the great principle of subordinating 
the intellect to the heart. The obligation of teaching both 
sexes will complete that universality of mind which is to 
be required of the new school of philosophers.* To treat 
with equal ability of all the various orders of scientific 
conceptions, and to interest two audiences qf so different 
a character, is a task which will, fiemand the highest per¬ 
sonal qualifications. However, as the number required by 
the conditions is not exccssiv^, it will not be impossible tp 
find men fit for the purpose, as soon as the proper mea^ 
are taken tosprocure their services, and to guarantee their 
material subsistence. It must be borne in min^, too, that 
the corporation of teachers , is not to be re»uited from 
any one^ nation for itself, but from tjhe whq^e-of Western 
Europe; so that the Positivist e(ifucf.tor will change his 
residence, when required, even more frequently than the 
priests of the Middle Ages. Putting these cpnsidefqtipus 
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together, we shall find that Positivist education for both 
sexes may be organized on a sufiicicnt scale for the whole 
of Western Europe, with less than the useless, or worse 
than useless, expenditiu’e incurred by the clergy of the 
Anglican church. This would give each functionary an 
adequate maintenance, though none of them would be 
degraded by wealth. A body of twenty thousand philo¬ 
sophers would be enough now, and probably, would always 
suffice, for the spiritual wants of the five Western nations. 
This would hnply the establishment of the septennial sys¬ 
tem of instruction in two thousand stations. The influence 
of women and of working men will never become so sys¬ 
tematic as to enable them to dispense with philosophic 
assistance altogether. But in proportion as they become 
more effectually incorporated as elements of the spiritual 
power, the necessity of enlarging the purely speculative 
class will diminish. Under theological systems it has been 
far too numerous. The privilege of living in comfort 
without productive labour vdll be ultimately so rare and 
so dearly earned, that no rational ground of objection to 
it will be left. It will be generally felt that the cost of 
maintaming these philosophic teachers, like that of main¬ 
taining women, is no real burden to the productive classes; 
on the contrary,, that it conduces to their highest interest, 
by ensuring the performance of intellectual and moral func- ‘ 
tions which are the noblest..oharacteristics of Humanity. 

^ It appears, then, that the primary principle laid down 
at the beginning of this chapter enables us t'' solve aU the 
problems ,Jhat offer themselvp on the subject of Woman. 
Her functibn in society is determined by the constitution 
of her nature,. She js spontaneously the organ of Feeling,, 
on which the unity <ff human nature entirely depends. 
And she constitutes the purest and most natural element 
of the moderating power; which, while avowing its own 
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subordination to the material forces of society, purposes 
to direct them to higher uses. As mother and as wife, 
it is her office to conduct the moral education of Humanity. 
In order the more perfectly to fulfil this mission, her life 
must be connected oven more closely than it has been with 
the Family. At the same time she must participate, to 
the full extent that is possible, in the general system of 
instruction. 

A few remarks on the privilcffcs which the 

X o Tilctres* Their 

fulfilment of this vocation will brino-, will coili- miseion a in 
pletc this part of my subject. ibb®- 

Women’s mission is a striking illustration of the truth 
that happiness consists in doing the work for which we 
are naturally fitted. That mission is always the same; it 
is summed up in one word. Love. But Love is a work in 
which there can never be too many workers ; it grows by 
co-operation; it has nothing to fear from competition. 
Women are charged with the education of Sympathy, the 
source of human unity; and their highest happiness is 
reached when they have the full consciousjiesg of their 
vocation, and are free to follow it. It is the admirable 
feature of their social mission, that it invites them to cul¬ 
tivate qualities which arc natural to them to call into 
exercii^e emotions wBich all allow to bo the most pleasur¬ 
able. All that is required for them in a bettef organization 
of society are certain improveaaonts in their external con¬ 
dition. They must be relieved from out-doqjp labour; ani 
other means'must be taken to prevent their moral influ¬ 
ence from being impaired. Both objects are contemplated 
in the Material, intellecttial, and moral ameliorations which 
Positivi^ is destined to effect in female life* " 

But besides the pleasure inherent* in their They win re¬ 
vocation, Positivism offers k refcompense for and® wowhip 
their services, which Catholic Feudalism fore- *' 
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shadowed but could not realise. As men become more and 
more grateful for the blessing of their moral influence, they 
will give expression to this feeling in a systematic form. 
In a word the new doctrine will institute the Worship of 
Woman, publicly and privately, in a far more perfect way 
than has ever before been possible. It is the first perma¬ 
nent step towards the worship of Humanity; which, as the 
concluding chapter of this introductory work will show, is 
the central principle of Positivism, viewed cither as a Phi¬ 
losophy or 03 a Polity. 

peTeiopmcnt Our anccstors in chivalrous times made noble 

of mediiBval ..... . ... 

ohiTairy. eiforts m this (krection, which, except by women, 
are now no longer appreciated. But these efforts, how¬ 
ever admirable, wore inadequate; partly owing to the 
military spirit of society in those times, partly because 
their religious doctrines had not a sufficiently social cha¬ 
racter. Nevertheless, they have left memories which will 
not perish. . The refinement of life in Western Europe is 
in great part due to them, although much of it is already 
efiaced by the anarchy of the present time. 

Chivalry, if we are to bJieve the negative philosophers 
of the last century, can never revive ; because the religious 
beliefs with which it was connected have become obsolete. 
But the connection was.jiever very profound, and there is 
no reason whatever for its continuance. Far too much has • 
been made of it by recent qpologists for Catholicism; who, 
while laying great stress on the sanction which Theology 
gave to Chivlury, have failed to appreciate tfec sympathies 
to which this admirable institution is really due. The real 
source of Chivalry lies mostjunquestionably in the feudal 
spirit. Thsologicfil sanction for it was afterwards sought, 
for, as the only systematic basis that offered itself at that 
time. But the truth ia that Theology and Chivalry were 
hardly compatible. Theology fixed men’s thoughts upon a 
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visionary future ; Chivalry concentrated his energies upon 
the world around him. The knight of the Middle Agee 
had always to choose between his God and his Lady; and 
could therefore never attain that concentrated unity of 
purpose, without which the full result of his mission, so 
generously undertaken, could never be realised. 

Placed as we are now, near the close of the revolution¬ 
ary period, we are beginning to see that Chivalry is not 
destined to extinction; that, on the cimtrary, when modem 
life has assumed its normal character, its inftuer.ce will be 
greater than ever, because it will operate on a more pacific 
society, and will be based on a more practical religion. 
For Chivalry satisfies an essential want of society, a want 
which becomes more urgent as civilization advances; it 
institutes a voluntary combination of the strong for the 
protection of the weak. The period of transition from the 
ofiensive military system of Rome to the defensive system 
of Feudalism, was naturally the time of its first appearance, 
and it received the sanction of the religion then dominant. 
But society is now entering upon a period of permanent 
peace; and when this, the mcit striking politic fcatiue 
of modern times, has become firmly established, the in¬ 
fluence of Chivalry will be greater than ever. Its pro¬ 
cedure will be different, because the modes of oppression 
are happily not now what they were formerly. The in¬ 
struments of material force are now not arms, but riches. 
It is no longer the person that is attacked, but his mean^ 
of subsistence. The advantages of the change are obvious: 
the danger is less serious, and protection from R is easier 
and mgre effectual. Byt it will always remaia most de¬ 
sirable that protectors should come forward, ^and that they 
should ft)rm an organized association. The destructive 
instinct will always show itself iij various ways, wherever 
there is the means of indulging it. And therefore as an 

i8 
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adjunct to the spiritual organization. Positivism will en¬ 
courage a systematic manifestation of chivalrous feeliag 
among the leaders of industry. Those among them who 
feel animated with the noble spirit of the heroes of the 
Middle Ages, will devote not their sword, but their 
wealth, their time, and, if need bo, their whole energies to 
the defenoe of the oppressed in all classes. The objeots 
of their generosity will principally be found, as in the 
Middle Ages, among the classes specially exposed to ma¬ 
terial suffering, that is to say, among women, philosophers, 
and working men. It would bo strange indeed for a 
system like Positivism, the main object of which is to 
strengthen the social spirit, not to appropriate the insti¬ 
tution which is the noblest product of that spirit. 

So far, then, the restoration of Chivalry is merely a 
reconstruction of the mediaeval institution in a shape 
adapted to the altered state of ideas and feelings. In 
modern as in mcdiajval times, devotion of the strong to 
the weak follows as a natural consequence from the sub¬ 
ordination of Politics to Morals. Now, as then, the 
spiritual poVer will be nobly seconded by members of the 
governing class in the attempt to bring that class to a 
stricter sense of social duty. But besides this, Feudal 
Chivalry had a deeper ,and more special purpose in refer¬ 
ence to women. And in this respect the superiority of 
Positivism is even more coipplete and obvious. 

Feudalism introduced for the first time the worship of 
Woman. ..But in this it met with little .support from 
Catholicism, and was in many respects thwarted by it. 
The habits' of Christianity were in themselves adverse to 
real tenderness of heart; they only strengthened it indi¬ 
rectly, by promoting one of the indispensable conditions 
of true affection, purity of life. In all other respects 
Chivalry was constantly opposed by the Catholic system; 
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which •was so austere and anti-social, that it could not 
sanction marriage except as an infirmity which it was 
necessary to tolerate, but which was hazardous to personal 
salvation. Even its rules of purity, valuable as they 
were, were often weakened by interested motives which 
seriously impaired their value. Consequently, notwith¬ 
standing all the noble and long-continued efforts of our 
mediaeval ancestors, the institution of the worship of 
Woman was very imperfectly effected, especially in its 
relation to public life. Whatever Catholic apologists may 
say, there is every reason to believe that if Feudalism 
could have arisen before the decline of Polytheism, the 
influence of Chivalry would have been greater. 

It was reserved for the more comprehensive system of 
Positivism, in which sound practice is always supported 
by sound theory, to give full expression to the feeling of 
veneration for women. In the new religion, tenderness 
of heart is looked upon as the first of Woman's attributes.. 
Rut purity is not neglected. On the contrary its true 
source and its essential value, as the first con^litifui of hap¬ 
piness and of moral growth, arc pointed out more distinctly 
than before. The shallow and sophistical views of mar¬ 
riage maintained in these unsettled times • by men of 
jiarrow minds and cibarsc feeling'*, will be easily refuted 
by a more careful study of human nature* Even the 
obstacles presented by scientiSc materialism will rapidly 
disappear before the spread of Positivist morality. A« 
physician of great sagacity, Hxxfcland, has remtirked, with 
truth, that the well-known vigour of the knights of old 
times Was a sufficient efhswev to men who talked of the 
physical dangers of continence. Poffltivismf dealing with 
this question in all its aspects, teaches that while the 
primary reason for insisting oit purity is that it is essential 
to depth of affection, it has as close a connection with the 
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physical and intellectual improvement of the individual 
and the race as with our moral progress. 

Positivism then, as the whole tendency of this chapter 
indicates, encourages, on intellectual as well as on moral 
grounds, full and systematic expression of the feeling of 
veneration for Women, in public as well as in private hfe, 
collectively as well as individually. Bom to love and to be 
loved, relieved from the burdens of practical life, free in the 
sacred retirement of their homes, the women of the West 
will receive ■ft'om Positivists the tribute of deep and sincere 
admiration which their life inspires. They will feel no 
scruple in accepting their position as spontaneous priestesses 
of Humanity; they will fear no longer the rivalry of a vin¬ 
dictive Deity. From childhood each of us will be taught 
to regard their sex as the principal source of human happi¬ 
ness and improvement, whether in public life or in private. 

ITie treasures of affection which our ancestors wasted 
upon mystical objects, and which these revolutionary times 
ignore, will then be carefully preserved and directed to 
their proper purpose. The enervating influence of chi¬ 
merical beliefs will have jtlssed away; and men in all the 
vigour of their energies, feeling themselves the masters of 
the known world, will feel it their highest happiness to 
submit with gratitude te the benefic^Pt power of womanly 
sympathy. "In a word, Man will in those days kneel to ■ 
Woman, and to Woman alpne. 

The source from wWch those reverential feelings for the 
sympathetic sex proceed, is a clear appreciation in the 
other sox of benefits received, and a spirit of deep thank¬ 
fulness fof them. The Positivist wiU never forget that 
moral perfection, the primary condition of public antj 
private happiness, > is principally duo to the influence of 
Woman over Man, first as mother, then as wife. Such 
a conviction cannot fail to arouse feelings of loving vener- 
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ation for those with whom, from their position in society, 
he is in no danger of rivalry in the affairs of life. When 
the mission of Woman is better understood, and is carried 
out more fully, she will be regarded by Man as the most 
perfect impersonation of Humanity. 

Originating in spontaneous feelings of grati- The practice 
tude, the worship of Woman, when it has as- 
sumed a more systematic shape, will be valued ^riflc5' and 
tor its own sake as a new instrument oi happi- in Positive re- 
ness and moral growth. Inert as the tender ’***““■ 
sympathies are in Man, it is most desirable to strengthen 
them by such exorcise as the public and private institu¬ 
tion of this worship will afford. And here it is that Posi¬ 
tivists will find all the elevating influences which Catholi¬ 
cism derived from Prayer. 

It is a common but very palpable error to imagine that 
Prayer is inseparable from the chimerical motives of self- 
interest in which it first originated. In Catholicism there 


was always a tendency to rise above these motives, so fat at 
least as the principles of theology admitted. From St. 
Augustine downwards, all the nobler spirits have felt more 
and more strongly, notwithstanding the self-absorbing ten¬ 
dencies of Christian doctrine, that Prayer did not neces¬ 
sarily imply petitioh. When poundeT views of human 
nature have become prevalent, the value of this important 
function will be more clearly ?ppreciated; and it will ulti¬ 
mately become of greater importance than ever, bccausie 
founded on-a truer principle. In the normal state of 
Humanity, the moral efficacy of Prayer will^o longer 
be impaired by thoughts of personal rocompeilse. It will 
be simply a solemn out-pouring, whether in private or in 
pubHc, of men’s nobler feelings, inspiring them with 
larger and more comprehensive* thoughts. As a daily 
practice, it is inculcat^ by Positivism as the best pre- 
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servative against tho solfisli and narrow views which, are so 
apt to arise in the ordinary avocations of life. To men its 
value is even greater than to women; their life being less 
favourable to large views and generous sympathies, it is 
the more important to revive them at regular periods. 

But Prayer would be of little value unless the mind 
could form a clear conception of its object. Tho worship 
of Woman satisfies this condition, and is so far of greater 
efficacy than the worship of God. True, the ultimate 
object of Positivist Prayer, as shown in the concluding 
chapter of this volume, is Humanity. But some of its 
best moral effects would hardly be realised, if it were at 
once and exclusively directed to an object so difficult to 
conceive clearly. It is possible that Women with their 
stronger sympathies may be able to reach this stage with¬ 
out intermediate steps. However this may be, men cer¬ 
tainly would not be able to do so; even the intellectual 
class,' with all its powers of generalization, would find it 
impossible. The worship of Woman, begun in private, 
and afterwards publicly celebrated, is necessary in man’s 
case to prepare him for any‘effcctual worship of Humanity. 

No one can be so unhappy as not to be able to find 
some woman ^worthy of his peculiar love, whether in the 
relation of wife or of mother; sbmo one who in his solitary 
prayer may he present to him as a fixed object of devo¬ 
tion. Nor will such devoticjii, as might bo thought, cease 
yith death; rather, when its object has been rightly 
chosen, death strengthens it by making ifc more pure. 
The'principle upon which Positivism iosistsi so strongly, 
tho union <sf the Present w^h the Past, and even with 
the Future,»i8,,not limited to the life of Society. It is a ^ 
doctrine which imites all indmduals and aU generations; 
and when it has become more familiar to us, it will stimu¬ 
late every one to call his dearest memories to life; the 
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spirit of the system being that the private life of the very 
humblest citizen has a close relation to his public duty. 
We all know how intellectual culture enables us to live 
with our great predecessors of the Middle Ages and of 
Antiquity, almost as wo should do with absent friends. 
And if Intellect can do so much, will it not be far easier 
for the strong passion of Love to effect this ideal resurrec¬ 
tion? We have already many instances where whole 
nations have shown strong sympathies or antipathies to 
great historical names, especially when their influence was 
still sensibly felt. There is no reason why a private life 
should not produce the same effect upon those who have 
been brought into contact with it. Moral culture has 
been conducted hitherto on such unsatisfactdty principles, 
that we can hardly form an adequate notion of its results 
when Positivism has regenerated it, and has concentrate^ 
the affections as well as the thoughts of Man upon human 
life. To live with the dead is the peculiar privilege of 
Humanity, a privilege which will extend as our concep¬ 
tions widen and our thoughts become more pure. Under 
Positivism the impulse to it vp’ll become far'strflhger, and 
it will be recognised as a systematic principle in private 
as well as in public life. Even the Future is not excluded 
from its applicatiom We may Jive with those who are 
not jfet bom; a thing impossible only tiU a.Jtrue theory of 
history had arisen, of scope jsufficient to embrace at one 
glance the whole course of human destiny. There are 
numberless instances to prove that the heart of Man is 
capable of emotions which have no outward basis, except 
what Imagination haSfSupplied. The familiar spirits of, 
the Polytheist, the mystical desires of the Monotheist, aU 
point to* a general tendency in the P,ast, i^ich, with our 
better principles, wo shall be able in the Future to direct 
to a nobler and more real purpose. And thus even those 
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who may be so unfortunate as to have no special object of 
love need not, on that account, be precluded from the act 
of worship: they may choose from the women of the past 
some type adapted to their own nature. Men of powerful 
imagination might even form their own more perfect ideal, 
and thus open out the path of the future. This, indeed, 
is what was often done by the knights of chivalrous times, 
simple and uninstructed as they were. Surely then we, 
with our fuller understanding and greater familiarity with 
the Past, should bo able to ideaKse more perfectly. But 
whether the choice lie in the Past or in the Future, its 
efficacy would bo impaired imless it remained constant to 
one object; and fixed principles, such as Positivism sup¬ 
plies, are ne^ed to check the natural tendency to versa¬ 
tility of feeling. 

Tii» worship I have dwelt at some length upon the per- 
preporationfor soual adoration of Woman under its real or 

the warship of ., , . , .j , i , 

Humanity. idool aspccts, oecause upon it depends nearly 
all the moral value of any public celebration. Public 
assemblage in the temples of Humanity may strengthen 
and stimulate feelings of devotion, but cannot originate 
them. Unless each worshipper has felt in his own person 
deep and reverential love for those to whom our highest 
affections are due, a public service ia honour of women 
would be nothing but a repetition of unmeaning formulas. 
But those whoso daily custotni it has been to give expres¬ 
sion to such feelings ia secret, will gain, by assembling 
together, all the benefit of more intense and more exalted 
sympathy. _ In my last letter to her who is for ever mine, 
. I said: “ .Amidst the heaviest anuieties which Love can 
bring, I ha'^e never ceased to feel that the one thing es¬ 
sential to happiness is that the heart shall be always nobly 
occupied.” And now that wo are separated by Death, 
daily experience confirms this truth, which is moreover 
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in exact accordance with the Positive theory of human 
nature. Without personal experience of Love no public 
celebration of it can be sincere. 

In its public celebration the superiority of the new Reli¬ 
gion is oven more manifest than in the private worship. 
A system in which the social spirit is imiformly prepon¬ 
derant, is peculiarly adapted to render homage for the 
social services of the sympathetic sex. When the knights 
of the Middle Ages met together, they might give vent to 
their personal feelings, and express to one-another the 
reverence which each felt for his own mistress; but farther 
than this they could not go. And such personal feelings 
will never cease to be nepessary. Still the principal object 
of public celebration is to express gratitude Wi the part of 
the people for the social blessings conferred by Woman, as 
the organ of that element in our nature on which its unity 
depends, and as the original source of moral power. In 
the Middle Ages such considerations were impossible, for 
want of a rational theory embracing the whole circle of 
social relations. Indeed the received faith was incompa¬ 
tible with any such conceptkn, since God in that faith 
occupied the place really due to Humanity. 

There are women whose career has been alto- KicepUonat 

women* Joen 

gether exeeptional ;♦ and these, jliko the rest, of aw. 
meet with their due tribute of praise in the Positive sys¬ 
tem. The chief motive, doubtless, for public and private 
veneration is the mission of sympathy, which is Woman's 
peculiar voertion. But there have been remarkable in¬ 
stances of wdmen whose life has been one of speculation, 
or evcH, what is in most cases still more foreign to their 
.nature, of political activity. They have rendered real ser¬ 
vice to Humanity, and they should receive the honour that 
18 due to them. 'Theology,.from its absolute character, 
could not make such concessions; they would have weak- 
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ened the efficiency of its most important social rules. 
Consequently, Catholicism was compelled, though at first 
with sincere regret, to leave some of the noblest women 
without commemoration. A signal instance is the Maid 
of Orleans, whoso heroism saved France in the fourteenth 
century. Our great king Louis XI. applied very pro¬ 
perly to the Pope for her canonization, and no objection 
was made to his request. Yet, practically, it was never 
carried into efibet. It was gradually forgotten ; and the 
clergy soon .name to feel a sort of dislike to her memory, 
which reminded them of nothing but their own social 
weakness. It is easy to,account for this result; nor is 
any one rcal^ to blame for it. It was feared, not without 
reason, that w consider Joan of Arc as a saint might have 
the eficct of spreading false and dangerous ideas of femi¬ 
nine duty. The difficulty was insuperable for any absolute 
system, in which to sanction the exception is to compro¬ 
mise the rule. But in a relative system the case is diffe¬ 
rent. It is even more inconsistent with Positive principles 
than it is with Catholic, for women to lead a military life, 
a life whMi of all others isihe least compatible with their 
proper functions. And yet Positivists will be the first to 
do justice to this extraordinary heroine, whom theologians 
have been afraid to recognise, -and whom metaphysicians, 
even in France, have had the hardihood to insult. * The 
anniversary of her glorious ^martyrdom wiU be a solemn 
festival, not only for France, but for Western Europe. 
Eor hoi* work was not merely of national importance: the 
enslavement of France would have involved the loss of all 
the influenoe which France h&s exercised as the centre of 
the advanced nations^ of Europe. Moreover, as none of 
them are altogether ^clear from the disgrace of detracting, 
as Voltaire has done, from hqr character, all should aid in 
the reparation of it which Positivism proposes to institute. 
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So far from her apotheosis having an injurious effect on 
female character, it wilhafford an opportunity of pointing 
out the anomalous nature of her career, and the rarity of 
the conditions which alone could justify it. It is a fresh 
proof of the advantages accruing to Morality from the 
relative character of Positivism, which enables it to appre¬ 
ciate exceptional cases without weakening the rules. 

The subject of the worship of Woman by Man raises a 
question of much delicacy; how to satisfy analogous feel¬ 
ings of devotion in the other sex. We have seen its 
necessity for men as an intermediate step towards the 
worship of Humanity ; and women, stronger though their 
sympathies are, stand, it may be, in need of similar prepa¬ 
ration. Yet certainly the direction taken shdhld bo some¬ 
what different. What is wanted is that each sex should 
strengthen the moral qualities in which it is naturally 
deficient. Energy is a characteristic feature of Humanity 
as well as Sympathy; as is well shown by the double mean¬ 
ing of the word Heart. In Man Sympathy is the weaker 
clement, and it requires constant exercise. This he gains 
by expression of his feelings of rcvorciico'for'*Woman. 
In Woman, on the other hand, the defective quality is 
Energy; so that, should any special preparation for the 
worship of Humanity he needed, it should he such as to 
• strengthen courage rather than sympathy. .Hut my sex 
renders mo incompetent to enter farther into the secret 
wants of WOman’s heart. Theory indicates a blank hitherto 
unnoticed, but does not enable me to fill it. It is a pro¬ 
blem for women themselves to solve; and I had reserved 
it for my noble colleague, for whose premat^?e death I 
^would fain hope that my own grief may qne day be 
shared by aU. 

Throughout this chapter I.have been keenly sensible of 
the philosophic loss resulting from our objective separation. 
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True, I have been able to show that Positivism is a matter 
of the deepest concern to women, since it incorporates them 
in the progressive movement of modern times. I have 
proved that the part allotted to them in this movement is 
one which satisfies their highest aspirations for the Family 
or for Society. And yet I can hardly hope for much sup¬ 
port from them until some woman shall come forward to 
interpret what I have said into language more adapted 
to their nature and habits of thought. Till then it will 
always ho taken for granted that they are incapable even 
of imderstanding the new philosophy, notwithstanding all 
the natural affinities for it which I have shown that they 
possess. 

All these difficulties had been entirely removed by the 
noble and loving friend to whom I dedicate the treatise to 
which this work is introductory. The dedication is unusual 
in form, and some may think it overstrained. But my own 
fear is rather, now that five years have past, that my words 
were too weak for the deep gratitude which I now feel for 
her elevating influence. Without it the moral aspects of 
Positivishi wbuld have lainwery long latent. 

Clotilde de Vaux was fl^ifted equally in mind and heart: 
and she had already begun to feel the power of the new 
philosophy to raise feminine influoiKo from the decline 
into which itrhad fallen, under the revolutionary influences 
of modem times. Misunderstood everywhere, even by 
her own family, her nature was far too noble for bitterness, 
ber sorrows were as exceptional as they wer'' undeserved; 
but her purity was even more rare than her sorrow; and 
it preserved her unscathed ^ fron» all sophistical •attacks 
on marriage, even before the true theory of marriage had, 
come before her. .In the only writing which she pub¬ 
lished, there is a beautiful remark, which to those who 
know the history of her life is deeply affecting : “ Great 
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natures.should always be above bringing their own sorrows 
upon others.” In this charming story, written before she 
knew anything of Positivism, she expressed herself most 
characteristically on the subject of Woman’s vocation: 
“ Surely the true sphere of Woman is to provide Man 
with the comforts and dehghts of home, receiving in ex¬ 
change from him the means of subsistence earned by his 
labours. I would rather see the mother of a poor family 
washing her children’s linen, than see her earning a 
livelihood by her talents away from home. Of course I 
do not speak of women of extraordinary powers whose 
genius leads them out of the sphere of domestic duty. Such 
natures should have free scope given to them: for great 
minds are kindled by the exhibition of their powers.” 
These words coming from a young lady distinguished 
no less for beauty than for worth, show her antipathy to 
the subversive ideas so prevalent in the present day. 
But in a large work which she did not live to finish, she 
had intended to refute the attacks upon marriage, con¬ 
tained in the works of George Sand, to whom she was 
intellectually no less than morally superior.* Il6r nature 
was of rare endowment, moved by noble impulse, and yet 
allowing its due influence to reason. When she was 
beginning to study Positivism she wrote to me : “ No one 
knows better than myself how weak our n^ure is, unless 
it has some lofty aim beyond the reach of passion.” A 
short time afterwards, writing with all the graceful free¬ 
dom of friendship, she let fall a phrase of depp meaning, 
almost unawares: “ Our race is one which must have 
dutieSf in order to form, its feelings.” 

With such a nature my Saint Clotilda wa§, as may be 
supposed, fully conscious of the moral, value of Positivism, 
though she had only one year to give to its study. A 
few months before her death, she wrote to meIf I 
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were a man, I should be your enthusiastic disciple ; as a 
woman, I can but oflFer you my cordial admiration.” In 
the same letter she explains the part which she proposed 
to take in diffusing the principles of the new philosophy : 
f‘It is always well for a woman to follow modestly be¬ 
hind the army of renovators, even at the risk of losing a 
little of her own originality.” She describes our intel¬ 
lectual anarchy in this charming simile: “We are all 
standing as yet with one foot in the air over the threshold 
of truth.” 

It Is for wo- With such a colleague, combining as she did 
duoe ^PoBitwI qualities hitheyto shared amongst the noblest 
types of womanhood, it would have been easy 
uons. ind^ce her sex to co-operate in the regene- 

tion of society. For she gave a perfect example of that 
normal reaction of Feeling upon Reason which has been 
here set forward as the highest aim of Woman’s efforts. 
When she had finished the important work on which she 
was engaged, I had marked out for her a definite yet 
spacious field of co-operation in the Positivist cause: a 
field which her intellect aipd character wore fully com¬ 
petent to occupy. I mention it here, to illustrate the 
mode in which women may help to spread Positivism 
through the West; giving thus the £rst example of the 
social influeppe which they will afterwards exert perma¬ 
nently. What I say has special reference to Italy and 
to Spain. In other countries it only applies to individuals 
^ho, though living in an atmosphere of free thought, 
have not themselves ventured to think freely. Success in 
this latter‘c^e is so frequent, as to^make me confident that 
the agencies of which I am about to speak may be applied 
collectively with the^ same favourable result. 

The intellectual freedom of the West began in England 
and Germany; and it had all the dangers of original 
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efforts fjr wMch at that time no systematic basis could be 
found. With the legal establishment of Protestantism, the 
metaphysical movement stopped. Protestantism, by consoli¬ 
dating it, seriously impeded subsequent progress, and is still, 
in the countries where it prevails, the chief obstacle to all 
efficient renovation. Happily France, the normal centre 
of Western Europe, was spared this so-called Reforma¬ 
tion. She made up for the delay, by passing at one stride, 
under the impulse given by Voltaire, to a state of entire 
freedom of thought; and thus resumed her qijtural place 
as leader of the common movement of social regeneration. 
But the French, while escaping the inconsistencies and 
oscillations of Protestantism, have been exposed to all the 
dangers resulting from unqualified acceptance of revolu¬ 
tionary metaphysics. Principles of systematic negation 
have now held their ground with us too long. Useful as 
they once were in preparing the way for social reconstruc¬ 
tion, they are now a hindrance to it. It may be hoped 
that when the movement of free thought extends, as it 
assuredly wiU, to the two Southern nations, where Catho¬ 
licism has bc<ai more successful in resisting Prottatantisna 


and Deism, it will be attended with less injurious conse¬ 
quences. If France was spared the Calvinistic stage, 
there seems no reason, why Italy and even Spain should not 
• be spired Voltairianism. As a compensation for this ap- 
. parent stagnation, they might pass at once from Catholic¬ 
ism to Positivism, without halting,for any length of time 
at the negative stage. These coimtrics could not have** 
originated the new philosophy, owing to their insufficient 
prepara.+ion; but as soojx as it has taken rooi^lh France, 


they will jprobably accept it with extreme rapidity, 
attacks upon Catholicism will not be necessary. 


Direct 

The 


new religion will simply put^ itself into competition with 
the old by performing in a better way the same func- 
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tions that Catholicism fulfils now, or has fulfilled in' past 
times. 

All evidence, especially the evidence of the poets, goes 
to prove that before Luther’s time, there was less belief in 
the South of Europe, certainly less in Italy, than in the 
North. And Catholicism, with all its resistance to the 
progress of thought, has never been able really to revive 
the belief in Christianity. We speak of Italy and Spain 
as less advanced; hut the truth is that they only cling to 
(Catholicism because it satisfies their moral and social wants 
better than any system with which they are acquainted. 
Morally they have more affinity to Positivism than other 
nations; because their feelings of fraternity have not been 
weakened by the industrial development which has done 
so much harm in Protestant coimtries. Intellectually, too, 
they are less hostile to the primary principle of Positive 
Polity; the separation of spiritual and temporal power. 
And therefore they will welcome Positivism as soon as they 
see that in aU essential features it equals and surpasses 
the mediaeval Church. Now as this question is almost 
entirely«^a moral one, their^ convictions in this respect will 
depend far more upon feeling than upon argument. Con¬ 
sequently, the work of converting them to Positivism is 
one for which women arc pecjiliarly^adaptcd. Positivism 
has been communicated to England by men. Holland, 
too, which has been the vanguard of Cormany ever 
since the Middle Ages, hlis been initiated in the same 
•^way stiU more efficiently. But its introduction in Italy 
and Spain will depend upon the women of those coun¬ 
tries ; aiA^ the appeal to them ^must come, not^ from a 
Frenchman, but from a IVenchwoman; for heart must 
speak to hedlt. Would that these brief remaVka might 
enable others to appreciate the inestimable worth of the 
colleague whom I had intended to write such an appeal; 
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and that they might stimulate some one worthy to take 
her place! 

Already, then, there is groimd for encouragement. 
Already we have one striking instance of a woman ready 
to co-operate in the philosophical movement, which assigns 
to her sox a mission of the highest social consequence as the 
prelude to the function for which in the normal state they 
are destined. Such an instance, though it may seem now 
exceptional, docs but anticipate what will one day be 
imiversal. Highly gifted natures pass through the same 
phases as others; only they undergo them earlier, and so 
become guides for the rest. The sacred friend of whom I 
speak had nothing that specially disposed her to accept 
Positivism, except the beauty of her mind and character, 
prematurely ripened by sorrow. Had she been an im- 
taught working woman, it would perhaps have been still 
easier for her to grasp the general spirit of the new phi¬ 
losophy and its social purpose. 

The result of this chapter is to show the affinity of the 
systematic clement of the modifying power, as rejiresented 
by philosophers, with womemwho form its syffipathetic 
element; an affinity not less close than that with the people, 
who constitute its synergic element.. The organization of 
rhoral force is based on the alliance of philosophers witlj the 
peopRs; but the adhesion of women is necessary to its com¬ 
pletion. With the imion of all three, the regeneration of 
society begins, and the revolution, is brought to a close. 
But more thaji this: their union is at once an inauguration 
of the final order of society. Each of those three elements 
will be acting as it will be called upon to*Sct in the 
normal state, and will be occupying its penqjment posi¬ 
tion relatively to the temporal power. Tfie philosophic 
class whose work it is to combine the action of the other 
two classes, will find valuable assistance from women in 

;9 
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every family, as well as powerful co-operation fr^m the 
people in every city. The result will be a union of all 
who are precluded from political administration, instituted 
for the purpose of judging all practical measures by the 
fixed nJes of universal morality. Exceptional cases will 
arise when moral influence is insufiicient: in these it will 
be necessary for the people to interfere actively. But 
philosophers and women are dispensed from such interfer¬ 
ence. Direct action would be most injurious to their 
powers of sympathy or meditation. They can only pre¬ 
serve these powers by keeping clear of all positions of 
political authority. < 

But while the tnoral force resulting from the combined 
action of Women and of the People, will be more efficient 
than that of the Middle Ages, the systematic organs of 
that force will find their work one of great difficulty. 
High powers of intellect are required; and a heart worthy 
of such intellect. To secure the support of women, and 
the co-operation of the people, they must have the sym¬ 
pathy and purity of the first, the energy and disinterested¬ 
ness of Die second. Such‘natures are rare; yet without 
them the new spiritual powef cannot obtain that ascen¬ 
dency over^society to which Positivism aspires. And 
with all the agencies, pjiysictfl or moral, which can be 
brought to bear, we shall have to acknowledge thSt the 
exceeding imperfections of ^uman nature form an eternal 
pbstacle to the object* for which Positivism strives, the 
victory of social sympathy over self-love. 
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CHAPTER V. 


XHB SELATION OF POSITIVISM TO ART. 


The essential principles and the social pur- PonitiTim 
pose of the only philosophy by which the iTaffaTourabi* 
revolution can be brought to a close, are now OS, 
before us. We have seen too^that energetic wu^ttnfaTour- 
support from the People and cordial 83mapathy * ® • 

from Women are necessary to bring this philosophic move¬ 
ment to a practical result. One further condition yet 
remains. The view here taken of human life as regene¬ 
rated by this combination of efforts, would be incomplete 
if it did not include an additional element, with which Posi¬ 
tivism, as I have now to show, is no less competent to deal. 
We have spoken already of the place which,. Reason occur 
pies in our nature; its functioh being to subordinate itself 
to Feeling for the better guidance of the Active powers. 
But in the normal state of our nature it has also another 
function; that of regulating and'-stimulating Imagination, 
without yielding passive obedience to it. '’The esthetic 
faculties are far too importent to be disregarded in the 
normal state of Humanity; therefore they must.not be 
omitted fronr the system which aims to intfoduce that 
state. There is a strong but groundless preiudice that 
in this Respect at least ‘Positivism will be found wanting. 
.Yet it fgmishes, as may readily be shownf the only true 
foundation of modem Art, which, sin 6 e the Middle Ages, 
has been cultivated without fixed principles or lofty 
purpose. 
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The reproach that Positivism is incompatible with Art 
arises simply from the fact that almost every one is in the 
habit of confounding the philosophy itself with the scien¬ 
tific studies on which it is based. The charge only applies 
to the Positive spirit in its preliminary phase of discon¬ 
nected specialities, a phase which scientific men of the 
present day are making such mischievous efforts to pro¬ 
long. Nothing can be more fatal to the fine arts than the 
narrow views, the overstraining of analysis, the abuse of 
the reasoning faculty, which characterize the scientific 
investigation of the present day; to say nothing of their 
injurious effects upon moral progress, the first condition 
of esthetic development. But all these defects necessarily 
disappear when the Positive spirit becomes more compre¬ 
hensive and systematic; which is the case as soon as it 
embraces the higher subjects in the encyclopedic scale of 
sciences. When it reaches the study of Society, which is 
its true and' ultimate sphere, it has to deal with the con¬ 
ceptions of Poetry, as well as with the operations of Feel¬ 
ing : since itfi object must then be to give a faithful and 
complete representation of'^hupian nature under its indi¬ 
vidual, and still more tmder its social, aspects. Hitherto 
Positive Science has avoided these two subjects : but their 
charm is such that, when* the study o^ them has beeu once 
begun, it cannot fail to be prosecuted with ardour; and 
their proper place in the'constitution of Man and of 
Society will then be recognised. Reason has been divorced 
for a long* time from Feeling and Imagination. But 
with the more complete and systematic culture here pro¬ 
posed they ViU be re-united.*' ‘ 

To those^wLo have studied the foregoing chapters witho 
attention, the view that the new philosophy is unfavour¬ 
able to Art, will be obviously'unjust. Supposing even that 
there were no important functions specially assigned to 
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the fiije arts in the Positive system, yet indirectly, the 
leading principles of the system, its social purpose, and 
the influences by which it is propagated, are all most con¬ 
ducive to the interests of Art. To demonstrate, as Posi¬ 
tivism alone of all philosophies has done, the subordination 
of the intellect to the heart, and the dependence of the 
unity of human nature upon Feeling, is to stimulate the 
esthetic faculties, because Feeling is their true source. To 
propound a social doctrine by which the Revolution is 
brought to a close, is to remove the principal obstacle to 
the growth of Art, and to open a wide field and a firm foun¬ 
dation for it, by establishing fixed principles and modes of 
life; in the absence of which Poetry can have nothing 
noble to narrate or to inspira To exhort the working 
classes to seek happiness in calling their moral and mental 
powers into constant exercise, and to give them an educa¬ 
tion, the principal basis of which is esthetic, is to place 
Art under the protection of its natural patrons. 

But one consideration is of itself suflicient for our pur¬ 
pose. We have but to look at the influence of Positivism 
upon Women, at its tendency; to elevate thd socfiil dignity 
of their sex, and at the same time to strengthen all family 
ties. Now of all the elements of which society is consti¬ 
tuted, Woman certainly is the most esthetic, alike from 
her *hature and her position; and both her position and 
her nature are raised and ^strengthened by Positivism. 
We receive from women,' not only, our first ideas of Good¬ 
ness, but ouy first sense of Beauty; for they: oiVn sensi¬ 
bility to it is equalled by their power of imparting it to 
others. We see in them every kind of beauty combined 
beauty of mind .and character as Tjell as of 4)er8on. All 
their actmns, even those which are lyiconscious, exhibit a 
spontaneous striving for ideal perfection. And their life 
at home, when free from the necessity of labouring for a 
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livelihood, favours this tendency. Living as they do for 
affection, they cannot fail to feel aspirations for all that is 
highest, in the world around them first, and then also in 
the world of imagination. A doctrine, then, which regards 
women as the originators of moral influence in society, and 
which places the groimdwork of education under their 
charge, cannot be suspected of being imfavourable to Art. 

Leaving these prejudices, we may now examine the 
mode in which the incorporation of Art into the modem 
social system will be promoted by Positivian. In the 
first place systematic principles of Art will be laid down, 
and its proper function clearly defined. The result of this 
win be to call out new and powerful means of expression, 
and also new organs. I may observe that the positicm 
which Art will occupy in the present movement of social 
regeneration is already an inauguration of its final func¬ 
tion ; as we saw in the analogous cases of the position of 
women and of the working classes. 

Esthetic ta- But before touching on this question, it will 
afloniment of be Well to rectify a prevalent misconception on 
government. > the suDject, One *01 the many consequences of 
our mental and moral anarchy^ I refer to the exaggera¬ 
tion of the in^uence of Art; an error which, if uncorrected, 
would vitiate all our views with regard to it. 

All poets of real genius, from Homer to Corneille, 'have 
always considered their wor^ to be that of beautifying 
hjmian life, and so far^ of elevating it. Government of 
human life they had never supposed to fall^within their 
province. Jndeed no sane man would lay it down as a 
.proposition ‘that Imagination shofild control the- other 
mental facid.ti^. It jvould imply that the nor^ial con¬ 
dition of the intellect was insanity; insanity being defin¬ 
able as that state of mind in which subjective inspirations 
are stronger than objective judgments. It is a static law 
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of our ^nature, whiclx has never been permanently sus¬ 
pended, that the faculties of Representation and Expres¬ 
sion should be subordinate to those of Conception and 
Co-ordination. Even in cerebral disturbances the law 
holds good. The relation with the external world is per¬ 
verted, but the original correlation of the internal mental 
functions remains imaffected. 

The foolish vanity of the later poets of antiquity led some 
of them into errors much resembling those which now prevail 
on this point. Still in Polytheistic society artists were at no 
time looked upon as the leading class, notwithstanding the 
esthetic character of Greek and,Roman religion. If proofs 
were necessary, Homer’s poem, especially the Odyssey, 
would show how secondary the influence of the fine arts 
was upon society, even when the priesthood had ceased to 
control them. Plato’s Utopia, written when Polytheism 
was in its decline, represented a state in which the inter¬ 
ference of poets was systematically prevented. Medieval 
Monotheism was still less disposed to overrate the import¬ 
ance of Art, though its true value was recognised more 
generally than it had ever |»een before. BuliBrith the 
decline of Catholicism, germs of errors showed themselves, 
from which oven the extraordinary genius of Dante was 
not free. The revolutionary influences of the last five 
centflries have developed these errors into the delirium of 
self-conceit exhibited by the poets and literary men of our 
time. Theology having arrived at its extreme limits, and 
no conception having yet arisen of the Positive state, tlfe 
negative condition of the Western Republic became aggra¬ 
vated io an unheard-qf extent. Rules and. Institutions 
which h^ formerly controlled the most headstrong ambi¬ 
tion, fell rapidly into discredit. And as tte principles of 
social order disappeared, artists, and especially poets, the 
leading class among them, stimulated by the applause 
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which they received from their uninstructed audience, fell 
into the error of seeking political influence. Incompatible 
as all mere criticism* must be with true poetry, modern Art 
since the fourteenth century has participated more and 
more actively in the destruction of the old system. Until, 
however, Negativism had received its distinct shape and 
character from the revolutions of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, the influence of Art for destructive pur¬ 
poses was secondary to that exercised by metaphysicians 
and legists. „ But in the eighteenth century, when nega- 
.tjvism began to be propagated boldly in a systematic form, 
the case was changed, andjliterary ambition asserted itself 
more strongly. The men of learning who had hitherto 
formed the vanguard of the destructive movement, were 
replaced by mere litterateurs, men whose talents were of a 
poetical.rather than philosophical kind, but who had, in¬ 
tellectually speaking, no real vocation. When the crisis 
of the iievolution came, this heterogeneous class took the 
lead in the movement, and naturally stepped into aU poli¬ 
tical offices; a state of things which will continue until 
there is ||moi'e direct and general movement of reorgan¬ 
ization. 

The poiiucai ^ historical explanation, and at the 

Uterarymen*a 8a.me time the refutation/ of the subversive 
Md*'»oaroe*^ schemes SO preValcut in our time, of which the 
»narohy. object is to establish a sort of aristocracy of 
literary pedants. Such.day-ireams of unbridled self-con- 
cSit find fayour only with the metaphysical, minds who 
caimot sanction exceptional cases without making them 
into an absbtite rule. If philosophers are to be excluded 
from political authority, there is still greater r^son for 
excluding poets. The mental and moral versatility which 
makes them so apt in re^ecti^g the thoughts and feelings 
of those around them, utterly unfits them for being our 
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guides.^ Their natural defects are such as nothing but 
rigorous and systematic education can correct; they are, 
therefore, certain to be peculiarly prominent in times like 
these when deep convictions of any kind are so rare. 
Their real vocation is to assist the spiritual power as 
accessory members; and this involves their renouncing aU 
ideas of government, even more strictly than philosophers 
themselves. Philosophers, though not themselves engag¬ 
ing in politics, are called upon to lay down the principles 
of political action; but the poet has very little to do with 
either. His special function is to idealise and to stimur' 
late; and to do this well, he must concentrate his energies 
exclusively upon it. It is a large and noble field, amply 
sufiicient to absorb men who have a real vocation for it. 
Accordingly, in the great artists of former times we see 
comparatively few traces of this extravagant ambition. 
It comes before us in a time when, owing to the absence of 
regular habits of Hfe and fixed convictions, art of the 
highest order is impossible. The poets of oiir time either 
have not realised or have mistaken their vocation. When 
Society is again brought unde? the influence-'of ^ipiniversal- 
doctrine, real poetry will again become possible; apd such 
men as those we have been speaking of, whether spoilt 
poets or merely poetasters, will turn their energies in a 
diffe?ent direction. Till then they wiU coi^tinue to waste 
their efibrts and ruin their character in worthless political 
agitation, a state of things in whioh mediocrity shines aRd 
real genius is left in the background. 

In the normal state of human nature. Imagination is 
subordinate to Heason ^s Beason is to Feelin j.* Any pro¬ 
longed inversion of this natural order is both^ morally and 
intellectuaUy dangerous. The reign 9f Imagination would 
be still more disastrous th^ the reign of Beason; only 
that it is even more incompatible with the practical con- 
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ditioDS of human life. But chimerical as it is, the mere 
purauit of it may do much individual harm by substituting 
artificial excitement, and in too many cases affectation of 
feeling, in the place of deep and spontaneous emotion. 
Tiewed politically, nothing can be worse than this undue 
preponderance of esthetic considerations caused by the un¬ 
controlled ambition of artists and litterateurs. The true 
object of Art, which is to charm and elevate human life, 
is gradually lost sight of. By being held out as the aim 
and object .of existence, it degrades the artist and the 
public equally, and is therefore certain to degenerate. It 
loses all its higher tendencies, and is reduced either to a 
sensuous pleasure, or to a mere display of technical skill. 
Admiration for the arts, which when kept in its proper 
place has done so much for modem life, may become a 
deeply corrupting influence, if it becomes the paramount 
consideration. It is notorious what an atrocious custom 
prevailed in Italy for several centuries, simply for the 
sake of improving men's voices. Art, the trae purpose of 
which is to strengthen our sympathies, leads when thus 
degraded.to a most abject form of selfishness; in which 
enjoyment of sounds or forms is held out as the highest 
happiness, and utter apathy prevails as to aU questions of 
social interest. So dangerous is it intellectually, and still 
more so moi^lly, for individuals, and above all, for 
societies to allow esthetic considerations to become un¬ 
duly preponderant; even when they spring from a genuine 
impulse. B,ut the invariable consequence to which this 
violation of the first principles of social order leads, is the 
^ success of Aadiocrities who acquirettechnical skill by long 
practice. ■ , 

Thus it is that ye have gradually fallen under the 
discreditable influence of mqn who were evidently not 
competent for any but subordinate positions, and whose 
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preponderance has proved, as injurious to Art ag it has 
been to Philosophy and Morality. A fatal facility of 
giving expression to what is neither believed nor felt, 
gives temporary reputation to men who are as incapable 
of originality in Art as they are of grasping any new 
principle in science. It is the most remarkable of all the 
political anomalies caused by our revolutionary position ; 
and the moral results are most deplorable, unless when, 
as rarely happens, the possessor of these undeserved 
honours has a nature too noble to be injured by them. 
Poets are more exposed to these dangers than other 
artists, because their sphere is more general and gives 
wider scope for ambition. But in the special arts we 
find the same evil in a still more degrading form; that 
of avarice, a vice by which so much of our highest talent 
is now tainted. Another signal proof of the childish 
vanity and uncontrolled ambition of the class is, that those 
who are merely intei^retcrs of other men’s productions 
claim the same title as those who have produced original 
works. 

Such are the results of the extravagairt prfitentions • 
which artists and literary men have gradually developed 
during the last five centuries. I have dwelt upon them 
because they constitute at present such impediments to 
• aU sound views of the nature and purposes^,of Art. My 
strictures will not be thought too severe by really esthetic 
natures, who know from persona], experience Wv fatal 
the present system is to all talent of a high order. Whal? 
over the outefy of those personally interested, it is certain 
that imthe true interest of Art the suppressiogf of medio- 
^crity is g,t least as important as the encouragement of 
talent. True taste always implies distasfe. The veiy 
fact that the object is to foster in us the sense of perfec¬ 
tion, implies that aU true connoisseurs wiU feel a thorough 
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dislike for feeble work. Happily there is this privilege 
in all masterpieces, that the admiration aroused by them 
endures in its full strength for all time; so that the plea 
which is often put forward of keeping up the public taste 
by novelties which in reality injure it, falls to the ground. 
To mention my own experience, I may say that for 
thirteen years I have been induced alike from principle 
and from inclination, to restrict my reading almost en¬ 
tirely to the great Occidental poets, without feeling the 
smallest curiosity for the works of the day which are 
brought out in such mischievous abundance. 

Theory of Guarding oyrselvcs, then, against errors of 
this kind, we may now proceed to consider the 
esthetic character of Positivism. In the first place, it 
furnishes us with a satisfactory theory of Art; a subject 
which has never been systematically explained; all pre¬ 
vious attempts to do so, whatever their value, having 
viewed’ the subject incompletely. The theory hero offered 
is based on the subjective principle of the new philosophy, 
on its objective dogma, and on its social purpose; as set 
forwardnn the two first chapters of this work. 


the be defined as an ideal representa- 

object is to cultivate our 
s^nse of perfection. « Its sphere therefore is co¬ 
extensive with that of lienee. Both deal in thefi: own . 

r 

way with the world of Fact; the one explains it, the other 
beautifies it. The contemplations of the artist and of the 


than of science follow the same encyclope<j[io law; they 
begin with the simple objects of the external world; they 
gradually Vjse to the complicatedjfacts of human .nature. 
I pointed out in the seconS. chapter that the scientific 
scale, the scale, that is, of the True, coincided with that* 
of the Good: we now see that it coincides with that of the 
Beautiful. Thus between these three great creations of 
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Humanity, Philosophy, Polity, and Poetry, there is the 
most perfect harmony. The first elements of Beauty, that 
is to say. Order and Magnitude, are visible in the inor¬ 
ganic world, especially in the heavens; and they are 
there perceived with greater distinctness than where the 
phenomena are more complete and less uniform. The 
higher degrees of Beauty will hardly be recognised by 
those who are insensible to this its simplest phase. But 
as in Philosophy we only study the inorganic world as a 
preliminary to the study of Man ; so, but to a, still greater 
extent, is it with Poetry. In Polity the tendency is 
similar, but less apparent. Hero we begin with Material 
progress; we proceed to Physical and subsequently to 
Intellectual progress; but it is long before wo arrive at 
the ultimate goal, Moral progress. Poetry passes more 
rapidly over the three preliminary stages, and rises with 
less difficulty to the contemplation of moral beauty. Feel¬ 
ing, then, is essentially the sphere of Poetry. And it sup¬ 
plies not the end only, but the moans. Of all the phenomena 
which relate to man, human affections are the most modi¬ 
fiable, and therefore the most* susceptible of ideffization. 
Being more imperfect thaii any other, by virtue of their 
higher complexity, they allow greater scope for improve¬ 
ment. Now the aot of expression, however imperfect, 
" reacts powerfully upon these functions, which from their 
nature are always seeking pme external vent. Every 
one recognizes the influence of language upon thoughts: 
and surely it cannot be less upon feelings, since in them 
the need of ojcpression is greater. Consequently all esthe¬ 
tic study, even if purely imitative, may became a useful 
.moral cxgrcise, by calling sympathies and imtipathies into 
healthy play. The effect is far greater when the repre¬ 
sentation, passing the limits, of strict accuracy, is suitably 
idealised. This indeed is the characteristic mission of 
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Art. Its fonction is to construct types of tL*. noblest 
kind, by the contemplation of which our feelings and 
thoughts may be elevated. That the portraiture should 
be exaggerated follows from the definition of Art; it 
should surpass realities so as to stimulate us to amend 
them. Great as the influence is of these poetic emotions 
on individuals, they are far more efiScacious when brought 
to bear upon public life; not only from the greater im¬ 
portance of the subject matter, but because each individual 
impression is rendered more intense by combination. 

poet^isin- Thus Positivism explains and confirms the 
tween Philo- view ordmaiUy taken of Poetry, by placmg 
Polity. it midway between Philosophy and Polity; 
issuing from the first, and preparing the way for the 
second. 

Even Feeling itself, the highest principle of our exist¬ 
ence, .accepts the objective dogma of Philosophy, that 
Humanity is subject to the order of the external world. 
And Imagination on still stronger groimds must accept 
the same law. The ideal must always bo subordinate to 
the reat; otherwise feebleness as well as extravagance is 
the consequence. The statesman who endeavours to im¬ 
prove the existing order, must first study it as it exists. 
And the poet, although his improvements are but ima¬ 
gined, and £ire not supposed capable of realizationj must > 
do likewise. True, in his fictions he will transcend the 
limits of the possible, ifhile ihe statesman wiU keep within 
those limits; but both have the same points,of departure; 
both begin by studying the actual facts with which they 
deal. In>cnir artificial improvements we should never aim 
at anything more than wise modification of the natural^ 
order; we should never attempt to subvert it. And though 
Imagination has a wider range for its pictures, they are 
yet subject to the same fundamental law, imposed by Phi- 
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losopliy upon PoKty and Poetry alike. Even in the most 
poetic ages this law has always been recognised, only the 
external world was interpreted then in a way very dif¬ 
ferently from ours. We see the same thing every day in 
the mental growth of the child. As his notions of fact 
change, his fictions are modified in conformity with these 
changes. 

But while Poetry depends upon Philosophy for the 
principles on which its types are constructed, it influences 
Polity by the direction which it gives to those types. In 
every operation that man undertakes, he must imagine 
before he executes, as he must observe before he imagines. 
He can never produce a result which he has not conceived 
first in his own mind. In the simplest application of 
mechanics or geometry he finds it necessary to form a 
mental type, which is always more perfect than the reality 
which it precedes and prepares. Now none but those who 
confound poetry with verse-making can fail to see that this 
conception of a type is the same thing as esthetic imagi¬ 
nation, under its simplest and most general aspect. Its 
application to social phenomen|, which constitute the chief 
sphere both of Art and of Science, is very imperfectly 
understood as yet, and can hardly be said to have begun, 
owing to the want gf any„true theory of sdciety. The 
, real object of so applying it is, that it should regulate the 
formation of social Utopias; subordinating them to the laws 
of social development as reveSled by history. Utopias are 
to the Art of social life what geometrical and mechanical 
types are to their respective arts. In these ftieir neces¬ 
sity is .universally recognised ; and surely tl^(? necessity 
can not be less in problems *of such far greater intricacy. 
Accordingly we see that, notwithstanding *the empiiical 
condition in which political art has hitkerto existed, every 
great change has been ushered ih, one or two c^turies 
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beforehand, by an Utopia bearing some analogy to it. It 
was the product of the esthetic genius of Humanity work¬ 
ing underran imperfect sense of its conditions and require¬ 
ments. Positivism, far from laying an interdict on 
Utopias, tends rather to facilitate their employment and 
their influence, as a normal element in society. Only, as 
in the case of aU other products of imagination, they must 
always remain subordinated to the actual laws of social 
existence. And thus by giving a systematic sanction to 
this the Poetry, as it may be called, of Politics, most of 
the dangers which now surround it will disappear. Its 
extravagances arise simplj^ from the absence of some phi¬ 
losophical principle to control it, and therefore there is no 
reason for regarding them with great severity. 

The whole of this theory may be summed up in the double 
meaning of the word so admirably chosen to designate our 
esthetic functions. The word Art is a remarkable instance 
of the popular instinct from which language proceeds, and 
which is far more enlightened than educated jiersons are 
apt to suppose. It indicates, however vaguely, a sense of 
the true position of Poetry, midway between Philosophy 
and Polity, but with a closer relation to the latter. True, 
in the case of the technical arts the improvements pro¬ 
posed are pfacticaUy realised, jvhilq^ those of the fine arts 
remain ima^ary. Poeltry, however, does produce one 
result of an indirect but most essential kind; it does actu¬ 
ally modify our moral natftre. If we include, oratory, 
fHiich is only Poetry in a simpler phase,^though often 
worthless enough, we find its influence exerted in a most 
difficult aii^ critical task, that of grousing or calnyng our 
passions; and this not arbitrarily, but in accordance with 
the fixed law&’ of their action. Here it has been always 
recognised as a moral agency of great power. On every 
ground*, then. Poetry seems more closely related to prac- 
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tical thttfi to speculative life. For its practical results are 
of the most important and comprehensive nature. "What- 
evelb the utility of other arts, material, physical, or intel¬ 
lectual, they are only subsidiary or preparatory to that 
which in Poetry is the direct aifii, moral improvement. 
In the Middle Ages it was common in all Western lan¬ 
guages to speak of itSis a Science, the proper meaning 
of the word Science being then very imperfectly tmder- 
stood. But as soon as both artistic and scientific genius 
had become more fully developed, their distinctive features 
were more clearly recognised, and finally the name of Art 
was appropriated to the whole »class of poetic functions. 
The fact is, at all events,’ an argument in favour of the 
Positive theory of idealization, as standing midway between 
theoretical inquiry and practical result. 

Evidently, then, it is in Art that the unity of ArtcaUsca«ii 
numan nature finds its most complete and most mature into 

, * , ^armoaioas 

natural representation. For Art is m direct 
relation with the three orders of phenomena by which, 
human nature is characterised; Feelings, Thoughts, and 
Actions. It originates in Fe»ling; the proof of this is 
even more obvious than ifi the case of Philosophy and 
Polity. It has its basis in Thought, and its eqd is Action. 
"Hence its power of exertiifg ai^ influence for good alike 
• on e^ery phase of our existence, whether •personal or 
social. Hence too its peculi|^ attribute of giving equal 
pleasure to all ranks and ages. Art invites the ^inkerj 
to leave his rfibstractions for the study of real life; it 
elevates the practical man into a region of thought where 
self-lovo has no place. » By Jits intermediate position it 
promotes ^he mutual reaction of Affection, and Eeason. 
It stimulates feeling in those who are too much engrossed 
with intellectual questions: .it strengthens the contem¬ 
plative faculty in natures whose sympathy predominates. 
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It has been said of Art that its province is to bold a 
mirror to nature. The saying is usually applied to social 
life where its truth is most apparent. But it is no less true 
of every aspect of our existence; for under every aspect 
it may be a source of Art, and may be represented and 
'modi^d by it. Turning to Biology for the cause of this 
sociological relation, we find it in the relation of the mus¬ 
cular and nervous systems. Our motions, involuntary at 
&st, and then voluntary, indicate internal impressions, 
moral impressions more especially; and as they proceed 
from them, so they react upon them. Here we find the 
first germ of a true theory of Art. Throughout the animal 
kingdom language is simply gesticulation of a more or 
less expressive kind. And with man esthetic development 
begins in the same spontaneous way. 

Three Btaires With this primary principle we may now 
complete our statical theory of Art, by indi- 
eating in it three distinct degrees or phases, 
pression. gjjg ^rts have been divided into imitative 

and inyentive; but this distinction has no real foundation. 
Art always imitates, and ’always idealizes. True, as the 
real is in every case the sourcb of the ideal, art begins at 
first with simple Imitation. In the childhood, whether of 
man or of the race, as also with the lower animals, servile 
imitation and that of the most insignificant actions, is 
the only symptom of esthetic capacity. No representa- 
ction, however, has at present any claim to the title of 
Art (althcFugh from motives of puerile vanity the name 
is often given to it), except so far as it'is made more 
beautiful, ihat is to. say, more j»rfect. The representa¬ 
tion thus 'becomes in reality more faithful, because the 
principal features 'are brought prominently forward, in¬ 
stead iif, being obscured by. a mass of unmeaning detail. 
This it is which constitutes Idealization; and from the 
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time of *tlie great master-pieces of antiquity, it has he- 
conm more and more the characteristic feature of esthe¬ 
tic productions. But in recognising, the superiority of 
Idealization as the second stage of Art, we must not 
forget the necessity of its first stage. Imitation. With¬ 
out it neither the origin nor the nature of Art could he 
correctly understood. 

In addition to the creative process, which is the chief 
characteristic of Art, there is a third function which, though 
not absolutely necessary in its imitative stage, becomes so 
in its ideal stage. I mean the function of Expression 
strictly so called, without which the product of imagina¬ 
tion could not be communicated to others. Language, 
whether it bo the language of sound or of form, is the last 
stage of the esthetic operation, and it does not always bear 
a due proportion to the inventive facidty. When it is too 
defective, the sublimest creations may be ranked lower than 
they deserve, owing to the failure of the poet t 6 commimi- 
cate his thought completely. Great powers 5 f style may, 
on the other hand, confer unmerited reputation,«»which 
however does not endure. .4^ instance of this is the pre¬ 
ference that was given for so long a time to Racine over 
Gomoille. 

So l«ng as Art is confined to imitation, no special lan¬ 
guage is required; imitation is itself the suWitute for 
language. But as soon as the' representation has become 
idealized by heightening some features and suppressing or; 
altering others, ^t ceases to have any existence except in the 
mind of its composer; and its communication to j#ie world 
requires additional labour devdted exclusively to Expres¬ 
sion. In this final process, so neces^i^ to fhe complete 
success of his work, the poet moulds his signs upon his 
inward type; just as he began at firit by adapting thfim to 
external facts. . So far there is some truth in Qr^iry’s 
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principle that song is derived from speech by the inter¬ 
mediate stage of declamation. The same principle has 
been applied to all the special arts: it might also be 
applied to Poetry, oratory being the link between verse 
and prose. These views, however, are somewhat modified 
by the historical spirit of Positive Philosophy. We must 
invert Grr^try’s relation of cause and effect; at least when 
we are considering those primitive times, when Art and 
Language first arose together. 

In their' origin all our faculties of expression had an 
esthetic character. The only expressions were those that 
resulted from intense febling. Peeling had, in primitive 
times at all events, far more to do with these faculties 
than Thought, being a far stronger stimulant to external 
demonstration. Even in the most highly wrought lan¬ 
guages, where, in consequence of social requirements, 
reason has to a gjreat extent encroached upon emotion, 
we see evidence of this truth. There is a musical element 
in the mosf ordinary conversation. Listening carefully 
to a lecture on the most abstruse mathematical problem, 
we shall hear intonation^ which proceed obviously from 
the heart rather than the head, and which are indications 
of character even in the most unimpassioned speaker. 
Biology at once explairs this law,'’ by teaching that the 
stimulus to* the muscles used in expression, whether vocal 
or gesticulatory, comes prinripally from the affective region 
of the brain; the speculative region being too inert to 
produce ihuscular contractions for which Uhere is no abso¬ 
lute necessity. Accordingly, Sociology regards every lan¬ 
guage as containing in its priifiitive elements diU that is 
spontanedtiS''and universal in the esthetic development of 
Humanity; enough, that is, to satisfy the general need of 
communicating emotion. In this common field the special 
arts ^commence, and they ultimately widen it. But the 
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aperatioi; is the same in its nature, whether carried on by 
popular instinct or by individuals. The final result is 
ilwdys more dependent on feeling than on reason, even in 
times like these, when the intellect has risen in revolt 
against the heart. Song, therefore, comes before Speech; 
Painting before Writing; because the first things we 
express are those which move our feelings most. Subse¬ 
quently the necessities of social life oblige us to employ 
more frequently, and ultimately to develope, those ele¬ 
ments in painting or in song, which relate to ogar practical 
wants and to our speculative faculties so far as they are 
required for supplying them; those forming the topics of 
ordinary communication. Thus the emotion from which 
the sign had originally proceeded becomes gradually 
effaced; the practical object is alone thought of, and 
expression becomes more rapid and less emphatic. The 
process goes on imtil at last the sign is supposed to have 
originated in arbitrary convention; though, if "this were 
the case, its universal and spontaneous adoption would be 
inexplicable. Such, then, is the sociological theory of 
Language, on which I shall afterwards dweH mofe fully. 
I connect it with the wh(^e class of esthetic functions, 
from which in the lower animals it is not distinguished, 
t'or no animal idcalkes it» song or gesture so far as to 
•rise t(? anything that can proper^ be called j\rt. 

To complete our examination of the pluloso- ciamifloatton 
pny of Art, statically viewed, we nave now only the 
to speak of the order in which the various arta- 
snould be classified. Placed as Art is midway teiwity. 
betweea Theory and Piaictic^ it is classified oif the same 
principle, ^he principle, that is, of ^ecreasing.generality, 
which I have long ago shown to be aj^licable to all Posi¬ 
tive classifications of whatever l^nd. We have already 
obtained from it a scale of the Beautiful, answering in 
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most points to that which was first laid down for the True, 
and which we applied afterwards to the Good. By fol¬ 
lowing it in the present instance, we shall be enabled to 
range the arts in the order of their conception and succes¬ 
sion, as was done in my Treatise on Positive Philosophy 
for the various branches of Science and Industry. 

The arts, then, should be classified by the decreasing 
generality and the increasing intensity, which involves 
also increasing technicality, of their modes of expression. 
In its highest term the esthetic scale connects itself with 
the scientific scale; and in its lowest, with the industrial 
scale. This is in conformity ivith the position assigned to 
Art intermediate between Philosophy and Practical life. 
Art, never becomes disconnected from human interests; 
but as it becomes less general and more technical, its rela¬ 
tion with our higher attributes becomes less intimate, and 
it is more dependent on inorganic Nature, so that at last 
the kind .of beauty depicted by it is merely material. 

Poetry. On thcsc principles of classification we must 
give the first place to Poetry properly so called, as being 
the most general and least technical of the arts, and as 
being the basis on which all,.the rest depend. The im¬ 
pressions which it produces are less intense than those of 
the rest, but its sphere is evidently wjder, since it embraces 
every side of our existeifce, whether individual, domestic, 
or social, foetry, like the special arts, has a closer rela¬ 
tion with actions and impufees than with thoughts. Yet 
•the most abstract conceptions are not excluded from its 
sphere; for not merely can it improve the language in 
which they are expressed, but it may add to their intrinsic 
beauty. It is, on the whold, the most popular of aU the 
arts, both on‘1accounl! of its wider scope, and also becaustf, 
its instruments of expression being taken directly from 
ordinAy language, it i^ more generally intelligible than 
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any other. True, in the highest kind of poetry versifica¬ 
tion is necessary; but this cannot he called a special art. 
The language of Poetry, although distinct in form, is in 
reality nothing but the language of common men more 
perfectly expressed. The only technical element in it, 
prosody, is easily acquired by a few days’ practice. A 
proof of the identity of the language of Poetry with that 
of common life, is the fact that no poet has ever been 
able to write with effect in a foreign or a dead language; 
And not only is this noblest of Arts more comprehensive, 
More spontaneous, more popular than the rest, but it sur¬ 
passes them in that which is the characteristic feature of 
all art. Ideality. Poetry is the art which idealises the 
most, and imitates the least. For these reasons it has 
always held the first place among the arts ; a view which 
will be strengthened in proportion as we attach greater 
importance to idealization and less to mere expression. 
In expression it is inferior to the other arts, which repre¬ 
sent such subjects as fall within their compass with greater 
intensity. But it is from Poetry that these subjects are 
usually borrowed. 

The first term of the sgries being thus deter- 
mined, the other arts may at once be ranked according to 
the degree of their afiGlnity^with Poetry. Let us begin by 
distiiiguishing the different senses to which they appeal; 
and we shall find that our series proceeds on the principle 
which biologists, since Gall% time, have adopted for the 
classification of the special senses, the principle ofodecrea*- 
ing sociability. There are only two senses v^ich can be 
called ^esthetic; nameljr. Sight and Hearing^*the others 
having no power of raising lis to Idealization. The sense* 
' of smeU can, it is true, enable us td associsfte ideas; but in 
man it exists too feebly for artistic e*ffects. Hearing and 
Sight correspond to’the two mbdes of natural language. 
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voice and gesture. From the first arises the art of Music; 
the second, which however is less esthetic, includes the 
three, arts of form. These are more technical than MuSic; 
their field is not so wide, and morever they stand at a 
greater distance from poetry; whereas Music remained for 
a long time identified with it. Another distinction is that 
the sense to which music appeals performs its function 
involuntarily; and this is one reason why the emotions 
which it calls forth are more ^ntaneous and more deep, 
though less definite, than in the case where it depends on 
the wiU whether we receive the impression or not. Again, 
the diflPerence between them answers to the distinction of 
Time and Space. -The art of sound represents succession; 
the arts of form, coexistence. On all these grounds music 
should certainly be ranked before the other special arts, as 
the second term of the esthetic series. Its technical diffi¬ 
culties are exaggerated by pedants, whose interest it is to 
do so; in reality, special training is less needed for its 
appreciation,’ and even for its composition, than in the 
case of either painting or sculpture. Hence it is in every 
respect more popular and more social. 

Piuntinj. Of the three arts which appeal to the volun- 

?MhiSSire. tary sense of sight, and which present simul¬ 
taneous imjlressions. Painting, on the same principle of 
arrangement, holds the first rank, and Architectuife the 
last; Sculpture, being placed between them. Painting 
alone employs all the methods of visual expression, com- 
Ifining the effects of colour with those of form. Whether 
in public or private life, its sphere is wider than that of 
the other tiro. More technical sHU is required in it than 
in music, and it is harder to“ obtain; but the difficulty is 
less than in Sculpture or in Architecture. These latter 
idealise less, and imitate more. Of the two. Architecture 
is the 1^ esthetic. It is far more dependent on technical 
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processgs; and indeed most of its productions are rather 
works of industry than works of art. It seldom rises 
above material beauty : moral beauty it can only represent 
by artifices, of which the meaning is often ambiguous. 
But the impressions conveyed by it are so powerful and so 
permanent, that it will always retain its place among the 
fine arts, especially in tho' case of great public buildings, 
which stand out as the most imposing record of each suc¬ 
cessive phase of social development. Never has the power 
of Architecture been displayed to greater effect than in our 
magnificent cathedrals, in which the spirit of the Middle 
Ages has been idealised and preserved for posterity. They 
exhibit in a most striking manner the property which 
Architecture possesses of bringing all the arts together 
into a common centre. 

These brief remarks will illustrate the method oondi- 

. , . tions faToura- 

adopted by the new philosophy m mvestigating Weto Arthaire 

i rLj o o never yet been 

a systematic theory of Art under all its statical combined, 
aspects. We have now to speak of its action upon social 
life, whether in the final state of Humanity, or in the 
transitional movement through which that* state? is to bo 
reached. 

The Positive theory of history shows us at once, in spite 
of strong prejudice^to tha contrary, that up to the present 
tim^ the progress achieved bj^Art has been, like that of 
Science and Industry, only preparatory.; the conditions 
essential to its full develo^ent .never having yet been 
combined. 

Too much*has been made of the esthetic ten- Neither ia 
denci^ of the nation^ of antiquity, owing ifi 
the free ^cope that was given to Imagination in construct-* 
ing their doctrines. In fact, Pol^lieisin, now that the 
belief ift its principles exists no longer, has been regarded 
as simply a work of art. But the long duration of its 
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principles would be sufficient proof tbat they were not 
created by the poets, but that they emanated from the 
philosophic genius of Humanity working spontaneously, 
as explained in my theory of human development, in the 
only way that was then possible. AU that Art did for 
Polytheism was to perform its proper function of clothing 
it in a more poetic form. It is quite true that the pecu¬ 
liar character of Polytheistic philosophy gave greater scope 
for the development of Art than has been afforded by any 
subsequent system. It is to this portion of the theological 
period that 'we must attribute the first steps of esthetic 
development, whether in society or in the individual. Yet 
Art was never reaUy incorporated into the ancient order. 
Its free growth was impossible so long as it remained 
imder the control of Theocracy, which made use of it as 
an instrument, but which, from the stationary character ol 
its dogmas, shackled its operations. Moreover, the social 
life of antiquity was highly unfavourable to Art. The 
sphere of personal feelings and domestic affections was 
hardly open to it. Public life in ancient times had cer¬ 
tainly more vigorous and more permanent features, and 
here there was a wider field. Yet even in such a case as 
that of Homer, we feel that he would hardly have spent 
his extraordinary powers upon descriptions of military life, 
had there been nobler' subjects for his genius. The only 
grand aspect, viewed socially, that 'war could ofier, the sys¬ 
tem of incorporation instituted hy Rome after a succession 
o£ conqvests, could not then be foreseen. When that 
period arrived, ancient history was drawing to a close, and 
the only poetical tribute to this nobler policy was con- 
Hained in a few beautiful lineb of Virgil’s .^neid, ending 
with the remarkable expression, 

“ Pacisque imponere morem.” 

(Impose the law of peace.) 
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JttcdiaDval society, notwithstandine irra- Nor under 
tional prejudices to the contrary, would have system, 
been far jnore favourable to the fine arts, could it have 
continued longer. I do not speak, indeed, of its dogmas ; 
which were so incompatible with Art, as to lead to the 
strange inconsistency of giving a factitious sanction to 
Paganism in the midst of Christianity. By holding per¬ 
sonal and chimerical objects before us as the end of life. 
Monotheism discouraged all poetry, except so far as it 
related to our individual existence. This, however, was 
idealised by the mystics, whose beautiful “compositions 
penetrated into our inmost emotions, and wanted nothing 
but greater perfection of form. All that Catholicism 
effected for Art in other respects was to secure a better 
position for it, as soon as the priesthood became strong 
enough to counteract the intellectual and moral defects of 
Christian doctrine. But the social life of the-Middle Ages 
was far more esthetic than that of antiquity.^ War was 
still the prevailing occupation; but by assuming a de¬ 
fensive character, it had become far more moral, and 
therefore more poetic. Woman had acquired a .due mea¬ 
sure of freedom; and the* free development of homo 
affections was thus no longer restricted. There was a 
consciousness of personal dignity hitherto unknown, and 
yet •quite compatible wilb. social devotion, which elevated 
individual life in all ifs aspectsi All thesS qualities were 
summed up in the noble inutitution of Chivalry; and Chi¬ 
valry gave a strong stimulus to Art throughout West«m 
Europe, an4 diffused it more largely than fix any former 
period. This movement was in reality, though the fact is 
not recognised as it should* be, the source oi modem Arts 
The rea*son for its short duratioif is to be Yound in the 
essentially transient and provisional Character of mediaeval 
society imder all. its aspects. "By the time that its Ian- 
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guages and habits had become suflRciently stable for the 
esthetic spirit to produce works of permanent value, Cath¬ 
olic Feudalism was already imdermined by the* growing 
force of the negative movement. The beliefs and modes 
of life offered for idealization were seen to be declining: 
and neither the poet nor his readers could feel those deep 
convictions which the highest purposes of Art require. 

Much less in During the decline of Chivalry, Ari received 
modern timee. indirectly an additional impulse from the move¬ 
ment of sociid decomposition whiqh has been going on 
rapidly for the last five centuries. In this movement all 
mental and social influences gradually participated. Nega¬ 
tivism, it is true, is not the proper province of Art; but 
the dogmas of Christianity were so oppressive to it, that 
its efforts to shake off the yoke were of great service to 
the cause of general emancipation. Dante’s incomparable 
work is a striking illustration of this anomalous combina¬ 
tion of contradictory influences. It was a situation un¬ 
favourable for‘art, because every aspect of life was rapidly 
changing and losing its character before there was time to 
idealize if. Censequently the poet had to create his own 
field artificially from ancient history, which supplied him 
with those fixed and definite modes of life which he could 
not find around him. Thus it was that for several cen¬ 
turies the Classical system''became the sole source of es¬ 
thetic culture; the result being that Art lost much of the 
originality and popularity whiih had previously belonged 
to'it. Tlat great master-pieces should have been produced 
at all imdcr such unfavourable circumstances is the best 
proof of the^'rpontaneous character of our esthetic faculties. 
The value of the Classical system has been for some time 
entirely exhausfed; an^ now that the negative movement 
has reached its extreme limits, there only remained one 
service (h service of great temporary importance) for Art 
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to render, the idealization of Doubt itseK. Such a phase 
of course admitted of hut short duration. The best ex¬ 
amples of it are the works of Byron and Qothe, the 
principal value of which has been, that they have initiated 
Protestant countries into the vmrestricted freedom of 
thought which emanated originally from French philo¬ 
sophy. 

Thus history shows that the esthetic development of 
Humanity has been the result of spontaneous tendencies 
rather than of systematic guidance. The pental condi¬ 
tions most favourable to it have never been fulfilled simul¬ 
taneously -with its social conditions. At the present time 
both arc alike wanting. Yet there is no evidence that our 
esthetic facidties are on the decline. Not only has the 
growth of art proceeded in spite of every obstacle, but it 
has become more thoroughly incorporated into the life 
ordinary men. In ancient times it was cultivated only by 
a small class. So little was it recognised as a component 
part of social organization, that it did not even enter into 
men’s imaginary v^ions of a future existence. But in the 
Middle Ages the simplest i#inds were enrtiura^ed to cul¬ 
tivate the sense of beauty as one of the purest delights of 
human life ; and it was held out as the principal occupa¬ 
tion of the celestkl state. From that time all classes of 
European society hai;e tak^ an increa^ng interest in 
these elevating pleasure^ beginning .with poetry, and 
thence passing to the special ajts, especially music, the 
most social of all. The influence of artists, dven vf^ben 
they had nb real claim to the title, has been on the in- 
crciw; until at laat the anarchy of the^^resent time 
has introduced them to politics^ powe^ ^r which they 
are utterly unqualified. 

Alf this would seem to sjiow^that tne greatest the^n" 
epoch of Art has yet to come. In this respect,* 
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^ every other, the Past has but supplied 
pie«,and ano- the necessarv materials for future reconstriic- 

bier moral cul- , •' ^ ' 

ture. tion. What we have seen as yet is but a spon¬ 

taneous and immature prelude; but in the manhood of 
our moral and mental powers, the culture of Art will pro¬ 
ceed on principles as systematic as the culture of Science 
and of Industry', both of which at present are similarly 
devoid of organization. The regeneration of society will 
be incomplete until Art has been fully incorporated into 
the modern order. And to this result all our antecedents 
have been tending. To renew the esthetic movement so 
admirably began in the Middle Ages, but interrupted by 
classical influences, will form a part of the great work 
which Positivism has undertaken, the completion and 
re-establishment of the Mediaeval structure upon a finner 
intellectual basis. And when Art is once restored to its 
proper place, its future progress will be unchecked, because, 
as I shall no\f proceed to show, all the influences of the 
final order, spontaneous or systematic, will be in everj' 
respect favourable to it. If this can^be made clear, the 
poetic capabilifics of Positive Philosophy will require no 
further proof. 

As being thp only rallying point now possible for fixed 
convictions, without which life “can hhvc no definite or 
permanent chaoicter. Positivism is* on this ground alone 
indispensable to aU further development of modem Art. 
If the poet and his readers are alike devoid of such 
convictions, no idealization of life, whether personal, do¬ 
mestic, or social, is in any true sense possible. No emo¬ 
tions are fit v^ubjects for Art unless‘=ihey arc felt deeply, 
and unless they ^ome spontaneously to all. WTien society 
has no marked intellectual or moral feature. Art, .which 
is its rninror, can have none either. And although the 
esthetic faculty is so innate in us that it never can remain 
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inactive^ yet its culture becomes in this case vague and 
objectless. The fact therefore that Positivism terminates 
the Rqsvollition by initiating the movement of organic 
growth is of itself enough to prove its beneficial influence 
upon Art. 

Art, indeed, would profit by any method of re-organiza¬ 
tion, whatever its nature. But the principle on which 
Positivism proposes to reconstruct is peculiarly favourable 
to its growth. The opinions and the modes of life to 
which that principle conducts are precisely jfchose which 
are most essential to esthetic development. 

A more esthetic system capaot be imagined than one 
which teaches that Feeling is the basis on which the 
unity of human nature rests; and which assigns as the 
grand object of man’s existence, progress in every direc¬ 
tion, but especially moral progress. It may seem at first 
as if the tendency of the new philosophy was merely to 
make us more systematic. And systematizaMon is as¬ 
suredly indispensable; but the sole object of it is to 
increase our sympathy and our synergic activity by sup¬ 
plying that fixity of principle which alonb can* lead to 
energetic practice. By teaching that the highest hap¬ 
piness is to aid in the happiness of others, Positivism 
invites the poet to* his iftblest function, the culture of 
generous sympathies, a.subject far more poetic than the 
passions of hatred and oppression which hitherto have 
been his ordinary theme. A system which regards such 
culture as the highest object cannot fail ta incorporale 
Poetry as one of its essential elements, and to give to it a 
far h:^her position tha» it lyis ever held before. Science,^ 
although*it be the source from whjch the J’ositive system 
emanates, will be restricted to its pr<^er function of sup¬ 
plying the objective basis foi; huipan prevision; thus giving 
to Art and Industry, which must always be the principal 
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objects of our attention, the foundation they require. 
Positivism, substituting in every subject the relative point 
of view for the absolute, regarding, that is, evjry subject 
in its relation to Humanity, would not prosecute the study 
of the True beyond what is required for the development 
of the Good and the Beautiful. Beyond this point, scientific 
culture is a useless expenditure of time, and a diversion 
from the great end for which Man and Society exist. Sub¬ 
ordinate as the ideal must ever be to the real, Art will 
yet exercise a most salutary influence upon Science, as 
soon as we cease to study Science in an absolute spirit. 
In the very simplest phenomena, after reaching the degree 
of exactness which our wants require, there is always a 
certain margin of liberty for the imagination; and ad¬ 
vantage may very well be taken of this to make our con¬ 
ceptions more beautiful and so far more useful. StiU 
more available is this influence of the Beautiful on the 
True in the highest subjects, that is, in those which con¬ 
cern Humanily. Minute accuracy being here more difii- 
cult and at the same time less important, more room is 
left for esthetic considerations. In representing the great 
historical types, for instance, 4 rt has its place as well as 
Science. A society which devotes all its powers to 
making every aspect of life perfect as possible, will 
naturally give preference lO that kind of intellectual cul¬ 
ture which is of all others the ^best calculated to heighten 
our sense of perfection. ^ 

4>redi«postug The tendency of Positivism to favour these 
° the most energetic of our intellectual faculties 
and the m^st closely related to o^r moral nature, is ap- 
•parent throughout its eduealional system. The 'teader 
will have seen in the third chapter that in Positive educa¬ 
tion more importance is attached to Art than to Science, 
as the trtie theory of human development requires. Science 
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intervenes only to put into systematic shape vrhat Art, 
operating under the direct influence of aflection, has 
spontaneously begun. As in the history of mankind 
esthetic de\elopment preceded scientific development, so 
it will be with the individual, whose education on the 
Positive method is but a reproduction of the education of 
the race. The only rational principle of our absurd clas¬ 
sical system is its proposed tendency to encourage poetical 
training. The futility, however, of this profession is but 
too evident: the usual result of the system being to im¬ 
plant erroneous notions of aU the fine arts, if not utter 
distaste for them. A striking illustration of its worth¬ 
lessness is the idolatry with which for a whole century our 
French pedants regarded Boileau; a most skilful versifier, 
but of all our poets perhaps the least gifted with true 
poetic feeling. Positivist education will effect what clas¬ 
sical education has attempted so imperfectly. It will 
familiarise the humblest working man or woman from 
childhood with all the beauties of the best poets; not 
those of his own nation merely, hut of aU the West. To 
secure the genuineness and qfftciency of esliietic ‘develop¬ 
ment, attention must finst be given to the poets who 
depict bur own modem society. Afterwart^, as I have 
* said, the youtng Positivist will be advised to complete his 
. poetilbal course, by studying tlS poets who bave idealised 
antiquity. But his education wUl not be limited to poetry, 
it wiU embrace the speciaf arts of soimd and form, by 
which the principal effects of poetry are reproduced with 
greater intensity. Thus the contemplation and medita¬ 
tion suggested by Art,,beside8 their own intrinsic charm, ^ 
wiU prepfire the way for the ‘exercise of s^Uar faculties 
in Science. For with the individualMas with the species, 
the confbination of images wiU ^assist the combination of 
signs; signs in their origin being images which have lost 
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their vividness. As the sphere of Art includes every 
subject of hiunan interest, we shall become familiarised, 
during the esthetic period of education, with th6’principal 
ccmo^tions that are afterwards to be brought before us 
systematically in the scientific period. Especially will 
this be true of historical studies. By the time that the 
pupil enters upon them, he will be already familiar with 
poetic descriptions of the various social phases, and of the 
men who played a leading part in them. 

Halation of . And if Art is of such importance in the edu- 
gion. * cation of the young, it is no less important in 
the afterwork of education,;, the work of recalling men or 
classes of men to those high feelings and principles which, 
in the daily business of life, are so apt to be forgotten. In 
the solemnities, private or public, appointed for this pur¬ 
pose, Positivism will rely far more on impressions such as 
poetry can inspire, than on scientific explanations. Indeed 
the preponderance of Art over Science will be still greater 
than in education properly so called. The scientific basis 
of human conduct having been already laid down, it will 
not be necessary to do more fhan refer to it. The philoso¬ 
phic priesthood will in this ca8ed)e less occupied with new 
conceptions, than with the enforcement of truth Already 
known, whic£ demands esthetic rather than scientific talent. 

A vague pr/esentiment of the proper function of Art in 
regulating public festivals was shown empirically by the 
Revolutionists. But aU their attempts in this direction 
pK>ved iiotorious failures; a signal proof that politicians 
should not usurp the office of spiritual guides: The inten¬ 
tion of a fSptival is to give public, expression to deep and 
genuine feeling'; spontaneou^ness therefore is its-first con¬ 
dition. Hence it is , a matter with which political rulers 
ore incompetent to deal; and even the spiritual power 
should only act as the systematic organ of impulses which 
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already ^xist. Since the decline of Catholicism we have 
had no festivals worthy of the name; nor can we have 
them nntil^Positivism has become generally accepted. All 
that governments coxdd do at present is to exhibit unmean¬ 
ing and undignified shows before discordant crowds, who 
are themselves the only spectacle worth beholding. Indeed 
the usurpation of this function by government is in many 
cases as tyrannical as it is irrational; arbitrary formulas 
are often imposed, which answer to no pre-existing feeling 
whatever. Evidently the direction of festivals is a func¬ 
tion which more than any other belongs exclusively to the 
spiritual power, since it is the«^iritual power which regu¬ 
lates the tendencies of which these festivals are the mani¬ 
festation. Here its work is essentially esthetic. A fes¬ 
tival even in private, and still more in public life, is or 
should be a work of art; its purpose being to express 
certain feelings by voice or gesture, and to idealise them. 
It is the most esthetic of all fimctions, since it involves 
usually a complete combination of the four special arts, 
under the presidence of the primary art. Poetry. On this 
ground governments have inmost cases b€(fen willing to 
waive their official authority in this matter, and to be 
largely guided by artistic counsel, accepting even the 
advice of painters and smdptors in the default of poets 
of real merit. 

The esthetic tendencies of Positivism, ‘with regard to 
institutions of this kind, are sufficiently evident in the 
worship of l^oman, spoken of in the preceding chapter,' 
and in the wfrrship of Humanity, of which I shall speak 
more particularly afterprards^. From these, razeed, most 
^Positivistrfestivals, private or publi<j, will o|iginate. But 
this subject has been already broached, and will be dis¬ 
cussed in the next chapter, with as much detaU as the 
limits of this introductory work ^ow. 
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While the social value .of Art is thus enhancefl by the 
importance of the work assigned to it, new and extensive 
fields for its operation are opened out by Positivism. Chief 
amongst these w History, regarded as a continuous whole; 
a domain at present almost untouched. 

ideaiizaUon Modem poets, finding little to inspire them 
tjpet. in their own times, and driven back into ancient 
life by the classical system, have already idealised some of 
the past phases of Humanity. Our great Corneille, for 
instance, is principally remembered for the series of dramas 
in which he has so admirably depicted various periods of 
Eoman history. In our fciwn times where the historical 
spirit has become stronger, novelists, like Scott and Man- 
zoni, have made similar though less perfect attempts to 
.idealize later periods. Such examples, however, are but 
spontaneous and imperfect indications of the new field 
which Positivism now ofiers to the artist; a field which 
extends over ,the whole region of the Past and even of the 
Future. Until this vast domain had been conceived of as 
a whole by the philosopher, it would have been impossible 
to bring it within the compcss of poetry. Now theologi¬ 
cal and metaphysical philosophers were prevented by the 
absolute spirit of their doctrines from understanding his¬ 
tory in all its phases, and werd* totally incapable of ideal¬ 
izing them as they deserved. Positivism, on the contrary, 
is always relative; and its principal feature is a theory of 
l^istory which enables uo to appreciate and become familiar 
with every mode in which human society has-formed itself. 
No sincereJdonotheist can understand and represent with 
. fairness thefiife of Polytheists, or F^ichists. But the Posi¬ 
tivist poet, ^acoustomed to look upon all past •historical 
stages in their proper filiation, will be able so thoroughly 
to identify himself with all, a.s to awaken our sympathies 
I for them, and revive the traces which each individual may 
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recogniK ot corresponding phases in his own history. 
Thus we shall be able thoroughly to enter into the esthetic 
beauty of*the Pagan creeds of Greece and Rome, "without 
any of the scruples which Christians could not but feel 
when engaged on the same subject. In the Art of the 
Future all phases of the Past will he recalled to life "vnth 
the same distinctness "with which some of them have been 
already idealized by Homer and Corneille. And the value 
of this new source of inspiration is the greater that, at the 
same time that it is being opened out to the artist, the 
f)ublic is being prepared for its enjoyment. An almost 
exhaustless series of beautiful qreations in epic or dramatic 
art may be produced, which, 1^ rendering it more easy to 
comprehend and to glorify the Past in all its phases, will 
form an essential element, on the one hand, of our educa¬ 
tional system, and on the other, of the worship of Hu^ 
manity. 

Lastly, not only will the field for Art become. 
wider, but its organs will be men of a higher 
stamp. The present system, in which the arts faBtructton. 
are cultivated by special clgsses, must be* abolished, as 
being wholly alien to thjt synthetic spirit which always 
characterises the highest poetic genius. 

Real talent for 4^rt cannot fail to be callM out by the 
. edu(%itional system of Positiviim, which, though intended 
for the working classes, is equally applicable to aU others. 
We can only idealize and portray, what has become fami¬ 
liar to us; consequently poetry has always ‘rested upiJn, 
some system^of belief, capable of giving a fixed direction 
to oui; thoughts and feelings. The greatest,<|)oet8, from 
Homfir tp ComeiUe,. have Always participated largely iif 
* the best education of wluch their* times ^dmtted. The 
artist must have clear conceptions before he can exhibit 
true pictures. Even in these ^archie times, "?irhen the 
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system of specialities is being carried to such an HTational 
extent, the so-called poets who imagine that they can save 
themselves the trouble of philosophical training, have in 
reality to borrow a basis of belief from some worn-out 
metaphysical or theological creed. Their special educa¬ 
tion, if it can be called so, consists merely in cultivating 
the talent for expression, and is equally injurious to their 
intellect and their heart. Incompatible with deep convic¬ 
tion of any kind, while giving mechanical skill in the 
technical department of Art, it impairs the far more im¬ 
portant feculty of idealization. Hence it is that we are 
at present so deplorably <^r-stocked with verse-makers 
and literary men, who are wholly devoid of real poetic 
feeling, and are fit for nothing but to disturb society by 
their reckless ambition. As for the four special arts, the 
training for them at present given, being still more tech¬ 
nical, is even more hurtful in every respect to the student 
whose education does not extend beyond it. On every 
ground, then, artists of whatever kind should begin their 
career with the same education as the rest of society. The 
necessity for such an education in the case of Women has 
been already recognised; ancL it is certainly not less 
desirable for artists and poets. 

Indeed, so*^ esthetic is the spirit of Positive education, 
that no special training for Art w^l be needed, except that 
which is given .spontaneously by practice. There is no 
other profession which requires so little direct instruction; 
the tendency of it in Art being to destroy originality, and 
to stifle the fire of genius with technical erudition. Even 
for the spif.ial- arts no profession^ education is needed. 
'These, like industrial arts, Should be acquired by careful 
practice under Ihe guidance of good masters. The noto¬ 
rious failure of public institutions established for vhe pur¬ 
pose of forming musicians an^ painters, makes it uimeces- 
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Bary to dwell further upon this point. Not to speak of 
their injurious effects upon character, they are a positiTe 
impedime»t to true genius. Poets and artists, then, re¬ 
quire no education beyond that which is given to the 
public, whose thoughts and emotions it is their office to 
represent. Its want of speciality makes it all the more 
fit to develop and bring forward real talent. It will 
strengthen the love of all the fine arts simultaneously; 
for the connection between them is so intimate that those 
who make it a boast that their talent is for one of them 
Exclusively will be strongly suspected of haVing no real 
vocation for any. Ths greatest masters even in modem 
times have all shown this^^niversality of taste. Its 
absence in the present day is but a fresh proof that 
esthetic genius does not and cannot exist in times like 
these, when Art has no social purpose and rests on. q «0 
philosophic principles. If even amateurs are expected 
to enjoy Art in aU its forms, is it likely that composers of 
real genius will restrict their admiration ‘to their own 
special mode of idealization and expression ? 

Fosititidsm then, while infusing a profonqdly . Aruto «• • 
esthetic spirit into generalT education, would appear. Their 
suppress all special schools of Art on the ground ^ap^psat- 
that they impede its true growth, and simply 
promote the success of mediocrities. When 
this principle is carried* out to its full length, we shall no 
longer have any special ckss. of artists.* The culture of 
Art, especially of poetry, will be a spontaneous addition«to 
the functioiSs of the three classes which Obnstitute the 
moral power of society. 

Undej theocracy, the syvtem by which th3 evolution qf 
human society was inaugurated, the specalative class ab¬ 
sorbed* all functions except those relating to the common 
busmess of Ufe. No disti^tioiFwas made between esthetic 
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and scientific talent. Their separation took place after¬ 
wards : and though it was indispensable to the full develop¬ 
ment of both, yet it forms no part of the permauent order 
of society, in which the only well-marked division is that 
between Theory and Practice. Ultimately all theoretic 
faculties will be again combined even more closely than 
in primitive times. So long as they are dispersed, their 
full influence on practical life cannot be realized. Only 
it was necessary that they should remain dispersed imtil 
each constituent element had attained a sufficient degree 
of development. For this preliminary growth the long 
period of tune that has elapsed since the decline of theo¬ 
cracy was necessary. Art netached itself from the theo¬ 
retical system before Science, because its progress was more 
rapid, and from its natirre it was more independent. The 
priesthood had lost its hold of Art, as far back as the time 
of Homer: but it still continued to be the depositary of 
science, until it was superseded at first by philosophers 
strictly so called, afterwards by mathematicians and astro¬ 
nomers. So it was that Art first, and subsequently Science, 
yielded to the specializing i^stem which, though normal 
for Industry, is in their case abnormal. It stimulated the 
growth of our speculative faculties at the time of their 
escape from the yoke of theocracy; but now that the need 
for it no longer exists, it i& the principal obstacle to- the 
final order, toVa^ which all theur partial developments 
have been tending. To recombine these special elements 
‘ on new principles is at present the primary condition of 
social regeneration. ’’ 

Looking pt the two essential functions of the spmtual 
power, education and counselyit is not difficult to^.sedthat 
what they re4uire is a combination of poetic feeling with 
scientific insight. . We look for a measure of both these 
qualities in the public; therefiSre men who are devoid of 
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either of them, cannot be fit to be its spiritual guides. 
That they take the name of philosophers in preference to 
that of poets, is because their ordinary duties are more 
connected with Science than with Art; but they ought to 
be equally interested in both. Science requires systematic 
teaching, whereas Art is cultivated spontaneously, with 
the exception of the technical braiiches of the special arts. 
It must be remembered that the highest esthetic functions 
are not such as can be performed continuously. It is only 
works of rare excellence which are in the highest sense 
Useful: these, once produced, supply an mifSiling rf)urce 
of idealization and expression for our emotions, whether 
in public or in private. It i^enough, if the interpreter of 
these works and his audience have been so educated as to 
appreciate what is perfect, and reject mediocrity. Organs 
of unusual power will arise occasionally, as in former timeg,* 
from all sections of society, whenever the need of repre¬ 
senting new emotions may be felt. But they; will come 
more frequently from the philosophic class, in whose cha¬ 
racter, when it is fuUy developed. Sympathy will be as 
prominent a feature as System. , • 

There is, in truth, no organic distinction be- identity of 

• . /> •• ^ f n esthetic yn*! 

tween scientific and poetic gemus. The dil- eeienuflo ge- 
ference lies merely; in tj^eir combinations «of 
thought, which are concrete oand ideal in the one case, 
abstract and real in the other. Both employ analysis at 
starting; both alike aim tiltimately at synthesis. The 
erroneous belief in their incompatibility proceeds merely 
from the absolute spirit of metaphysical philosophy, which 
so oft§n leads us to mistake a transitory phase/or the per- 
mandht qrder. If it is the fhet, as appears, that they hav» 
never been actually combined in*the saAe’person, it is 
merely'because the two functions dhnqot be called into 
action at the same moment. A state of societythat calls 
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for great philosophical eflPorts cannot he favourable to 
poefay, because it involves a new elaboration of first prin¬ 
ciples ; and it is essential to Art that these should have 
been already fixed. This is the reason why in history we 
find periods of esthetic growth succeeding periods of great 
philosophical change, but never coexisting. If we look at 
instances of great minds who were never able to find their 
proper sphere, we see at once that had they risen at some 
other time, they might have cultivated either poetry or 
philosophy, as the case might be, with equal success. 
Diderot would no doubt have been a great poet in a time 
more favourable to art; and Gothe, under difierent poli¬ 
tical influences, might have been an eminent philosopher. 
All scientific discoverers in whom the inductive faculty 
has been more active than the deductive, have given mani- 
■A«[t proof of poetic capacity. Whether the powers of 
invention take an abstract or a concrete direction, whether 
they are employed in discovermg truth or in idealizing it, 
the cerebral function is always essentially the same. The 
diflerence is merely in the objects aimed at; and as these 
alternate according to the circumstances of the time, they 
cannot both be pursued simultaneously. The remarkably 
synthetic character of Bufibn’s genius may he looked on 
historically as an instance of fpsion of the scientific and 
esthetic spirit. Bossuet is-even a more striking instance 
of a mind equally capable of the deepest philosophy and 
of the subUmest poetry, had ^e circumstances of his life 
grven him a more definite impulse in either direction. 

It is, then, not unreasonable to expect, notwithstanding 
the (minioiuisually maintained, that the philosophical class 
will lurnish poets of the highest ra^ when the timts calls 
for them. To pass from scientific thought to esthetic ' 
thought will not bfe difiBcult for minds of the •highest 
order; for in such minds' thefe is alwavn « .i 
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nati<m towards the work which is most urgently required 
by their age. To meet the technical conditions of the 
arts of soiMid and form, it will be necessary to provide 
a few special masters, who, in consideration of the import¬ 
ance of their services to general education, will be looked 
upon as accessory members of the new spiritual power. 
But even here the tendency to specialities will be materi¬ 
ally restricted. This exceptional position will only he 
given to men of sufficient esthetic power to appreciate all 
the fine arts; and they should be capable of practising at 
least the three arts of form simultaneously, &s was done 
by Italian painters in the sixteenth century. 

As an ordinary rule, it is onfy by their appreciation and- 
power of explaining ideal Art in all its forms that our phi¬ 
losophers will exhibit their esthetic faculty. They will 
not be actively engaged in esthetic functions, except in thf- 
arrangement of public festivals. But when the circum¬ 
stances of the time are such as to call for great epic or 
dramatic works, which implies the absence of any philoso¬ 
phical question of the first importance, the most powerful 
minds among them will become poets in the.common sense 
of the word. As the wojk of Co-ordination and that of 
Idealization will for the future alternate with greater 
rapidity, we might,conceive them, were mai^s life longer, 
perffirmed by the same organ* But the shortness of life, 
and the necessity of youthful vigour for all great imder- 
takings, excludes this hyjfbthesis. I ordy mention it to 
illustrate the radical identity ot two forins of mental 
activity which are often supposed incompatible. 

An, additional proof of the esthetic cappcito women’s 
of the moderating power ul works of less dim- ' 0 
culty, but admitting of greater fre^enoy, IJrill be furnished 
by its feminine element. In the spibcial arts, pr at least 
in the arts of form, but little "can be expected of them, 
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because these demand more technical knowledge than they 
can well acquire, and, moreover, the slow process of train¬ 
ing would spoil the spontaneousness which is s« admirable 
in them. But for all poetic composition which does not 
require intense or prolonged effort, women of genius are 
better qualified than men. This they should consider as 
their proper department intellectually, since their nature 
is not well adapted for the discovery of scientific truth. 
When women have become more systematically associated 
with the general movement of society imder the influence 
of the new' system of education, they will do much lo 
elevate that class of poetr^^^hich relates to personal feel¬ 
ings and to domestic life. Women are already better 
judges of such poetry than men; and there is no reason 
why they should not excel them in composing it. For 
the power of appreciating and that of producing are in 
reality identical; the difference is in degree only, and it 
depends greatly upon culture. The only kind of compo¬ 
sition which seems to me to be beyond their powers is epic 
or dramatic poetry in which public life is depicted. But 
in all its oth^r branches, poetry would seem their natural 
field of study; and one which, regarded always as an ex¬ 
ceptional occupation, is quite in keeping with the social 
duties assigned to them. The affections of our home life 
cannot be better portrayed than by those in whom 'they 
are found in their purest form, and who, vuthout train¬ 
ing, combine talent and expr&ision with the tendency to 
idjealize., Under a more’perfect otganization, then, of the 
esthetic world than prevails at present, the larger portion 
of poetical ^jnd^perhaps also of musical productions, will 
gass into thb hands of the mflre lo^ng sex. The advan¬ 
tage of this Witt* be that the poetry of private life will then 
rise to that high .standard of moral purity of which it so 
peculiarly admits, but which 6ur coarser sex can never 
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attain ipthout struggles whicli injure its spontaneity. 
The simple grace of Lafontaine and the delicate sweetness 
of Petrarch wiE then be found imited with deeper and 
purer sympathies, so as to raise lyrical poetry to a degree 
of perfection that has never yet been attained. 

The popular element of the spiritual power Peopie’i 
has not so well marked an aptitude for art, 
since the active nature of their occupations hardly admits 
of the same degree of intellectual life. But there is a 
minor class of poems, where energy of character and free¬ 
dom from worldly cares are the chief sources of inspiration, 
for which working men are Jjgtter adapted than women, 
and far more so than phEosophers. When Positivist edu¬ 
cation has extended sufficiently to the People of the West, 
poets and musicians will spontaneously arise, as in many 
cases they have already arisen, to give expression to its owiT 
special aspirations. But independently of what may he 
due to individual efforts, the People as a whole has an 
indirect but most important mfluence upon‘the progress 
of Art, from the fact of beiag the principal source of 
language. 

Such, then, is the position which Art wEl finally assume 
in the Positive system. There wEl be no class, as at pre¬ 
sent, exclusively devpted to it, with the exception of a few 
• speciSI masters. But there be a general education, 
enabling every class to appreciate all the,modes of ideal¬ 
ization, and encouraging thd!r cult^e among the three ele¬ 
ments which constitute the moral force of societyr afld which 
are excluded’from political government. Among these 
there will be a division ^f esthetic labour. desorip- 

,tive of public life will emanatb from the phEosophic classf 
The poetry of personal or domestic’Ufe will be written by 
women 6r working men, according as afifec^ion or energy 
may be the source of inspiration. Thus the mental exer- 
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ciae for wMcli our faculties are best qualified will .be fully' 
developed with those classes in which the various features 
of our nature are most prominently exhibited.' The dnly 
classes who cannot participate in this pleasant task are 
those whose life is occupied by considerations of power or 
wealth, and whose enjoyment of Art, though heightened 
by the education which they in common with others will 
receive, must remaip. essentially passive. Our ideaUsing 
powers will henceforth be directly concentrated on a work 
of the highest social importance, the purification of our 
moral nature. The speciality by which so much of the 
natural charm of Art was lost will cease, and the moral 
dangers of a life exclusively devoted to the faculty of 
expression, will exist no longer. 
vaiaeofArt I have now shown the position which Art 
djiLf -ijriH occupy in the social system as finally con¬ 
stituted. I have yet to speak of its influence in the actual 
movement, of regeneration which Positivism is inaugurat¬ 
ing. We haive already seen that each of the three classes 
who participate in this movement, assumes functions simi¬ 
lar to those for which it is ultimately destined, performing 
them in a. more strenuous, though less methodic way. 
This is obviously true of the philosophic class who head 
the movement; nor is it less true of the proletariate, from 
whom it derives its vigouf, or of women, whose sffjport 
gives it a moral, sanction. It is, therefore, at first sight 
probable that the same jriU hdld good of the esthetic con¬ 
ditions whicji are necessary to the completeness of these 
three functions of. the social organism. On'oloser exami¬ 
nation we s})all- find that this is th^ case, 
conitruotum . The principal function of Art is to construct 
t ^ furnished by Science. Now 

phUoMpty.; this 18 precisely what is required for inaugurate 
ing the new social system. 'However perfectly its first 
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principles* may oe elaborated by thinkers, they will stiU 
be not sufficiently definite for the practical result. Syste- 
matte study of the Past can only reveal the Future in 
general outline. Even in the simpler sciences perfect dis¬ 
tinctness is impossible without overstepping the limits of 
actual proof. Still more, therefore, in Sociology will the 
conclusions of Science fall always far short of that degree 
of precision and clearness, without wh jch no principle can 
be thoroughly popularised. But at the point where Phi¬ 
losophy must always leave a void, Poetry steps in and 
stimulates to practical action. In the early periods of 
Polytheism, Poetry repaired jfhe defects of the system 
viewed dogmaticaUy. Its value will be even greater in 
idealizing a system founded, not upon imagination, but 
upon observation of fact. In the next chapter I shall 
dwell at greater length on the service which Poetry wilt 
render in representing the central conceptiod of Posi¬ 
tivism. It will be easy to apply the same principle to 
jther cases. 

In his efforts to accomplish this object, the 
Positivist poet will naturally^ be led to form Ma«. 
prophetic pictures of the iipgeneration of Man, viewed in 
every aspect that admits of being ideally represented. 
And this is the seccgid sesvice which Art will render to 
• the ca\iee of social renovation: br rather it is an extension 

• ' _ 9 

of the first. Systematic formation of Utopias will in fact 
become habitual; on the dis^ct uI]^Jie^standiag that, as in 
every other brjinch of art, the ideal shall be kept in subor-^ 
dination of the real. The unlimited license which is 
apparently given to Utopias by the unsettle^* character 
of the*tin»e is in reality a bai^to their practical influence, 
since even the wildest dreamers shrink from extravagance 
that oveAteps the ordinary conditions of i^ental sanity. 
But when it is once underst^ ^t the qihere of Imagi- 
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nation is simply that of explaining and giving Itfe to the 
conclusions of Reason, the severest thinkers will welcome 
its influence; because, so far from obscuring truth, it'-will 
give greater distinctness to it than could he given by 
Science unassisted. Utopias have, then, their legitimate 
purpose, and Positivism will strongly encourage their 
formation. They form a class of poetry which, imder 
sound sociological principles, will prove of material ser¬ 
vice in leading the people of the West towards the normal 
state. Each of the five modes of Art may participate in 
this salutary influence; each in its own way may give a 
foretaste of the beauty and greatness of the new life that 
is now offered to the individual, to the family, and to 
society. 

Contrasts From this second mode in which Art assists 
. the Past, great work of reconstruction we pass natur¬ 
ally to a third, which at the prfesent time is of equal 
importance. To remove the speU under which the West¬ 
ern nations are still hliuded to the Future by the decayed 
rums of the Past, all that is necessary is to bring these 
ruins into comparison with the prophetic pictures of which 
we have been speaking. Since,.the decline of Catholicism 
in the fourteenth century. Art has exhibited a critical 
spirit alien' to its true nature, which is essentially syn¬ 
thetic. Henceforth it is 'io be constructive rathei' than 
critical; yet this is not incompatible with the secondary 
object of contending againA opinions, and still more 
fcgainst‘modes of life, which ought to have^died out with 
the Catholic system, or with the revolutionary period 
which followed it. But resistance to some of the most 
' deeply-rooted errors of the P'ast will not interfeae with the 
larger purpose of Positivist Art. No direct criticism will 
be needed. "^Vhether against theological or against meta¬ 
physical" dogmas, argument is" henceforth needless, even in 
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a philosqphical treatise, much more so in poetry. All that 
is needed is simple contrast, which in most cases would be 
implied rather than expressed, of the procedure of Posi¬ 
tivism and Catholicism in reference to similar social and 
moral problems. The scientific basis of such a contrast 
is already furnished; it is for Art to do the rest, since 
the appeal should he to Feeling rather than to Season. 
At the close of the last chapter I mentioned the principal 
case in which this comparison would have been of service, 
the introduction, namely, of Positivism to the -two South¬ 
ern nations. It was the task that I had marked out for 
my saintly fellow-worker, for it is one in which the esthe¬ 
tic powers of women would he peculiarly available. 

In this the third of its temporary functions. Positivist 
Art approximates to its noimal character. We have 
spoken of its idealization of the Future, but hpre it wilf 
idealize the Past also. Positivism cannot be accepted 
until it has rendered the fullest and most, scrupulous 
justice to Catholicism. Our poets, so far from detracting 
from the moral and political worth of the mediacvpl sys¬ 
tem, will begin by doing all the honqur to it* that is con¬ 
sistent with philosophical truth, as a prelude to the still 
higher beauty of the system which supersedes jt. It will 
be the inauguration of theif permanent office of restormg 
the Past to life. For it isk equally in the interest of syste¬ 
matic thought and of social^ sympathy thdt the relation 
of the Past to the Future should* be deeply impressed 
upon all. 

But these thbee steps towards the incorporation of Art 
into the* final order, though pot far distant, eannot be 
t^ken immediately. They presuppo^ a degree of intel¬ 
lectual preparation which is not yet reached either by the 
public or Ky its esthetic teachqrs. ,The pre^nt generation 
imder which, in France, the great revolution is now peace- 

22 
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A1U7 entering upon its second phase, may diSu^e Posi¬ 
tivism largely, not, merely amongst qualified thinkers, 
but among the people of Paris, who are entrusted ^th 
the destinies of Western Europe, and among women of 
nobler nature. The next generation, growing up in the 
midst of this movement, may, before the expiration of a 
century from the date of the Convention, complete spon¬ 
taneously the moralf and mental inauguration of the new 
system, by exhibiting the new esthetic features which 
Humanity jn her regenerate condition will assume. 

Let us now sum up the conclusions of this chapter. We 
have found Positive PhUqgpphy peculiarly favourable to 
the continuous development of all the fine arts. A doc¬ 
trine which encourages Humanity to strive for perfection 
of every kind, cannot but foster and assimilate that form 
5 f mental activity by which our sense of perfection is so 
highly stimulated. It controls the Ideal, indeed, by sys¬ 
tematic study of the Heal; but only in order to furnish it 
with an objective basis, and so to secure its coherence and 
its moral value. Placed on this footing, our esthetic 
faculties are* better adapted than the scientific, both to 
the nature and range of our imderstanding, and also to 
that which is the object of all intellectual effort, the organ¬ 
ization of j^uinan unity, Fon they/ire more immediately 
cpimected wjth Feeling, oh whicjr the unity of our hature. 
must rest. Next to direct culture of the heart, it is in 
ideal Art that we shall finfi. the best assistance in our 
‘efforts to become more loving and more nol^le. 

Logically, Art should have a salutary influence upon our 
intellectu^ fatuities, because it familiarises us firom child- 
* hood with the features by Vhich all constructive efforts of 
man should be cha^cterised. Science has for a long time 
preferr^ the analytic meth(^, whereas Art, eveto in these 
times of anarchy, always aims at Synthesis, which, is the 
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final godl of all intellectual activity. Even when Art, 
contrary to its nature, undertakes to destroy, it cannot do 
its work, ^atever it be, without constructing. Thus, by 
implanting a taste and faculty for ideal construction. Art 
enables us to build with greater effect than ever upon the 
more stubborn soil of reality. 

On all these grounds Art, in the Positive system, 
becomes the primary basis of geneilal education. In a 
subsequent stage education assumes a more scientific cha- 
r^ter, with the object of supplying systematic notions of 
the external world. But in after life Art resumes its 
original position. There the 'ordinary functions of the 
spiritual power will be esthetic rather than scientific. The 
three elements of which the modifying power is composed 
will become spontaneously the organs of idealization, a 
function which will henceforth never be dissociated from 
the power of philosophic synthesis. 

Such a combination implies that the new .philosophers 
shall have a true feeling for all the fine arts. In ordinary 
times passive appreciation of them will suffice; b^jit there 
will occasionally be periods where philosophic effort ceases 
to be necessary, and whidh. call rather for the vigour of 
the poet; and at these times the more powerful minds 
among them should’be capable of rising to the loftiest 
•creative efforts. Difficult as tlie condition may be, it is 
essential to the full degree^of moral mflhence of which 
their office admits and which their woris require. Thq 
priest of Humanity will not have attained his full measure 
of superiority over the priest of God, until, with the intel¬ 
lect of,'the Philosophe?, he ^pmbines the ’enlmusiasm of 
the Poet, hs well as the tendemesa of Woman, and the 
People’s energy. 
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CONCLTrSION. THE EELIGION OF HUMANITY. 

aonrfL ove, then, is our principle; Order our 
■uita obtained, hasis; and Progress our end. Such, as the 
preceding chapters have shown, is the essential character 
of the system of life which oPositivism offers for the defi¬ 
nite acceptance of society; a system which regulates the 
whole course of our private and public existence, by bring- 
. ing Feeling, Eeason, and Activity into permanent har¬ 
mony. In, this final synthesis, all essential conditions are 
far more perfectly fulfilled than in any other. Each special 
element of o,ur nature is more fuUy developed, and at the 
same time the general working of the whole is more 
coherenji. Greater distinctness is given to the truth that 
the affective element predom'nates in our nature. Life in 
aU its actions and thoughts is brought imder the control 
and inspiring influence of Social Sympathy. 

By the supremacy of the Hteart, the Intellect, so far 
from being crushed, is elevated-; for all its powers are 
■ consecrated to the service of ,the social instincts, with the 
purpose of strengthening their c influence and directing 
their employment. By accepting its subordination to 
Feeling, Eeason adds to its own influence. ’ To it we look 
^or the revdation of the laii^ft of nature, of the established 
, Order which dictates,the inevitable conditions bf human 
life. The objective basis thus discovered for human effort 
reacts most beneficially on our moral nature. Forced as 
we are to accept it, it controls the fiddeness to which our 
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affeotionfl are liable, and acts as a direct stimulus to social 
sympathy. Concentrated on so high an office, the intel¬ 
lect win bt> preserved from useless digression; and will yet 
find a boundless field for its operations in the study of all 
the natural laws by which human destinies are affected, 
and especially those which relate to the constitution of 
man or of society. The fact that every subject is to be . 
regarded from the sociological point‘of view, so far from 
discouraging even the most abstract order of speculations, 
adds to their logical coherence as well as to .their mor^ > 
value, by introducing the only principle by which they 
can be co-ordinated into a whole. 

And whilst Reason is admitted to its due share of influ¬ 
ence on human life. Imagination is also strengthened and 
called into constant exercise. Henceforth it wiU assume ^ 
its proper function, the idealization” of truth. For tlfe 
objective basis of our conceptions scientific investigation is 
necessary. But this basis once obtained, the dbnstitution 
of our mind is far better adapted to esthetic than to scien¬ 
tific study, provided always that imagination never disre¬ 
gard the truths of science, %nd degenerate*into extrava¬ 
gance. Subject to this condition. Positivism gives every 
.encouragement to esthetic studies, being as^they are so 
close^ related to it» guidhxg principle and to its practical 
aim, to Love namely, and.to Progress. Art will enter largely 
into the social life of the Future, and wiU be regarded as 
the most pleasurable aiyi most salutary exercise of om 
intellectual powers, because it leads them Sn tfle most* 
direct manner to the culture and improvement of our 
moral^nature. 

Originating in the first instangp from,practical lifej 
Positivism w^ return thither with increased force, now 
that its*long period of scienti^c preparation i§ accom¬ 
plished, and that it has occupied the field of moral truth,, 
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whioh henceforth.will be its principal domain. .Its prin¬ 
ciple of sympathy, so far from relaxing our e^rts, will 
stimulate all our Acuities to universal activity by urging 
them onwards towards perfection of every kind. The 
^ obligation of scientific study of the natural Order is to 
^ miahle us to direct all the forces of Man and of Society to 
its improvement by artificial effort. Hitherto this aim 
has hardly been recognised, even with regard to the mate¬ 
rial world, and but a very small proportion of our energies 
has been spent upon it. Yet the aim is high, provided 
always that the view taken of human progress extend 
beyond its lower and morni material stages. Our theo¬ 
retical powers once concentrated on the moral problems 
which form their principal field, our practical energies 
will not fail to take the same direction, devoting thmn- 
atlves to that portion the natural Order which is most 
imperfect, wd at the same time most modifiable. With 
these larger and more systematic views of human life, its 
best efforts will be given to the improvement of the 
mind, and still more to the improvement of the charac¬ 
ter and'^to the increase of affection and courage. PubKc 
and private life are now brought into close relation by the 
identity of their principal aims, which, being kept con¬ 
stantly in sight, ennoUes every^action in both. Practical 
questions mi^t ever contidue to .preponderate, as before, • 
over questions «f theory; but this condition, so far from 
being adverse to speculative ^wer, concentrates it upon 
morft difScult of all problems, the disceprery of moral 
and social laws, our knowledge of which 'will never be 
fully adeq%te ’to our practical requirements. Mental and 
^iractical ac^vity of tim kind can never result in hardness, 
of feeling. On the pontrary, it impresses us more strongly 
with the com/iction that Sympathy is not merely our 
highest liappiness, but the most effectual of all our means 
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of unpiweMeiit; aod tliat without it, all other means can 
be of little avail. 

Thus it is that in the Positive •system, the Heart, the 
Intellect, and the Character mutually strengthen and de- 
velope one another, because each is systematically directed 
to the mode of action for which it is by nature adapted. 
Public and private life are brought into a far more har¬ 
monious relation than in any former time, because the 
purpose to which both are consecrated is identical, the 
difference being merely in the range of their respective 
powers. The aim in both is to secure, to the utmost pos¬ 
sible extent, the victory of ^cial feeling over Self-love; 
and to this aim all our powers, whether of affection, 
thought, or action, are in both unceasingly directed. 

This, then, is the shape in which the great human pro¬ 
blem comes definitely before us. Its solution demands ^ * 
the appliances of Social Art. The primary principle on , 
which the solution rests, is the separation of the two ele¬ 
mentary powers of society; the moral power of counsel, and 
the political power of command. The necessary prepon¬ 
derance of the latter, which jests upon material force, cor¬ 
responds to the fact that hi our imperfect nature, where 
^ the coarser wants are the most pressing and the most con¬ 
tinuously felVthe lelfish •instincts are natiuSiUy stronger 
than the unselfish. ^ thef absence of all compulsory 
authority, our action even as individual^ would be feeble 
and purposeless, and socidf life sfUl more certainly would 
lose its ohai5,cter and ils energy. Moral foi^, therefofi^ 
by which is meant the force of conviction and persuasion, 
is to be regarded simpjy as a modifying indu^pe, not as a 
means of authoritative direction. 

Moral force origiuates in Feeling^ and'in Reason. It 
represents the social side of OUT nature, ,nnd to this its 
direct influence is limited. Indeed by the very fact that it 
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is the expression of our highest attributes, it is precfuded 
from that practical ascendancy which is possessed by 
faculties of a lower bj^t more energetic kin 4 . Inferior 
to material force in power, though superior to it in dig¬ 
nity, it contrasts and opposes its own classification of men 
according to the standard of moral and intellectual worth, 
to the Slassification by wealth and worldly position which 
actually prevails. True, the higher standard will never 
be adopted practicafly, but the effort to uphold it will 
react beneficially on the natural order of society. It will 
inspire thos(e larger views, and reanimate that sense oi 
duty, which are so apt to become obliterated in the ordi¬ 
nary current of life. ' 

■ The means of effecting this important result, the need 
of which is so generally felt, will not be wanting, when 
'the moderating power enters upon its characteristic func¬ 
tion of preparing ns for practical life by a rational system 
of education, throughout fwhich, even in its intellectual 
department, moral considerations will predominate. This 
power will therefore concentrate itself upon theoretical 
and moral qu^tions; and it can only maintain its position 
as the recognised organ of sScial sympathy, by invariable 
abstinence from political action. It will be its first duty 
to contend against the ambitious^ instincts of its own mem¬ 
bers. True, such instincts) in spite of the impurity of 
their source, iliay be of use in those natures who are really 
destined for the indispensabla business of government, 
^ut for a sgfritual power formal renunciation of wealth 
’^d rank is at the very root of its influence; .it is the first 
of the condition^ which justify it id resisting the encroach- 
igients to which political powet is always tempted, Hence 
the classes t6 \»hose nftttiral sympathies it looks for sup- ' 
port are those whp, like itself, are excluded from political 
administration. 
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Women, from their strongly sympathetic nature, were , 
the original source of all moral influence; and they are 
peouliarly |[ualified by the passive, character of their life 
to assist the action of the spiritual power in the family. 
In its essential function of education, their co-operation is 
of the highest importance. The education of young chil¬ 
dren is entrusted to their sole charge ; and the education 
of more advanced years simply consists in giving a more 
systematic shape to what the mother has already incul¬ 
cated in childhood. As a wife, too, Woman assumes still < 
ifiore distinctly the spiritual function of coimsel; she 
softens by persuasion where the philosopher can only 
influence by conviction. In social meetings, again, the 
only mode of public life in which women can participate, 
they assist the spiritual power in the formation of Public 
Opinion, of which it is the systematic organ, by applyyg 
the principles which it inculcates to the case ftf particular 
actions or persons. In all thfese matters thejr influence 
will be far more effectual, when men have d6ne their duty 
to women by setting them free from the necessity of gain¬ 
ing their own livelihood; and when women on their side 
have renounced both power and wealth, as we see so often 
exemplified among the working classes. 

The affinity of tlj^e People with the philosd|)hic power is 
less tdirect and less pure; hui^it will prove a vigorous ally 
in meeting the obstacles which the tenypolal power will 
inevitably oppose. The "working classes having hut little 
spare time and small individual influence, qannot, exce^ 
on rare occasions, participate in the practical administra¬ 
tion of government, smee all efficient govamment involves 
concentration of power. Iforal force, on the contrary, 
created as it is by free convergence of opinion, admits of, - 
and indeed requires, the widest ramification.^ Working men, 
owing to their freedom from practical responsibilities and 
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their unconcern for personal aggrandisement, are better 
disposed than their employers to broad views and to 
g»ierouB sympathies, and will therefore natvrally asso¬ 
ciate themselves with the spiritual power. It is they who 
will himish the basis of a true public opinion, so soon as 
they are enabled by Positive education, which is specially 
framed with a view to their case, to give greater definite¬ 
ness to their aspirations. Their wants and their sympa¬ 
thies will alike induce them to support the philosophic 
priesthood as the systematic guardian of their interests 
against the governing classes. In return for such protec¬ 
tion they will bring the whole weight of their influence to 
assist the priesthood in its great social mission, the subor¬ 
dination of Politics to Morals. In those exceptional oases 
where it becomes necessary for the moderating power to 
assume political functions, the popular element will of itself 
suflSce for the emergency, thus exempting the philosophic 
element from participating in an anomaly from which its 
character could hardly fail to sufier, as would be the case 
also in a still higher degree with the feminine character. 

The direct influence of Rea^n over our imperfect nature 
is so feeble, that the new priesthood could not of itself 
ensure such respect for its theories as would bring them 
to any pracfical result. But the sympathies of women 
and of the people operating as they will in every town 
and in every” family, will be sufficient to ensure its efficacy 
in organizing that legitimate' degree of moral pressure 
^v^ich the ppor may bring to bear upon the rich. More¬ 
over, we may look, as one of the results of* our common 
system of esi^ucation, for additional fid in the ranks of the 
governing classes themselveS; for some of their noblest , 
members will volunteer their assistance to the spiritual 
power, forming, -so to speak, a new order of dhivalry. 
And yet, with all this, comprehensive as our organization 
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of moral* force may be, so great is the innate strength of 
the selfish instincts, that our success in solving the great 
hufnan problem will always fall short of what we might 
legitimately desire. To this conclusion we must come, in 
whatever way we regard ftie destiny of Man; but it should 
only encourage us to combine our efforts still more strongly 
in order to ameliorate the order of Nature in its most im¬ 
portant, that is, in its moral aspect^ these being at once 
the most modifiable and the most imperfect. 

The highest progress of man and of society consists in 
gradual increase of our mastery over all our defects, espe¬ 
cially the defects of our mor^ nature. Among the nations 
of antiquity the progress in this direction was but small; 
all that they could do was to prepare the way for it by 
certain necessary phases of intellectual and social develop¬ 
ment. The whole tendency of Greek and Roman society - 
was such as made it impossible to form a distinct concep¬ 
tion of the great problem of our moral natuce. In fact. 
Morals were with them invariably subordinate to Politics. 
Nevertheless, it is moral progress which alone can satisfy 
our nature; and in the Middle Ages it wae recognised as 
the highest'aim of humgn effort, notwithstanding that its 
intellectual and social conditions were as yet very imper¬ 
fectly realised. Tlje creads of the Middle Ages were too 
imreal and imperfect, ^ the diaracter of society was too 
military and aristocratic, to allow Morale ahd Politics to 
assume permanently theif right relation. .,Tbe attempt 
was made, Jiowever; ^d, inadequate as it was, it was 
enough to allow the people of the "West to appreciate the 
fundamental principle involved in it, a prinotple destined 
to survive the opinions an^the habits of life from whiah 
it arose. Its full weight could *never iSe felt imtil the 
Positivfe spirit had extended beyon<f the elementary sub¬ 
jects to which it had been ’so long subjected, to the sphere 
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of social truth; and had thus reached the position at 
which a complete synthesis became possible. Equally 
essential was it that in those countries which had bfeen 
incorporated into the Western Empire, and had passed 
from it into Catholic Feudalisnf, war should be definitely 
superseded by industrial activity. In the long period of 
transition which has elapsed since the Middle Ages, both 
these conditions haye been fulfilled, while at the same 
time the old system has been gradually decomposed. 
Finally the great crisis of the Revolution has stimulated 
all advanced minds to reconsider, with better intellectual 
and social principles, the same problem that Christianity 
and ChivEilry had attempted. The radical solution of it 
was then begun, and it is now completed and enunciated 
in a systematic form by Positivism. 

Humanity is AU essential phases in the evolution of society 

the” centre to,' t t .1 ii 

whicheveryas- answcr to corresponding phases in the growth 
pf the individual, whether it has proceeded 
spontaneously or under systematic guidance, supposing 
always that his development be complete. But it is not 
enough to proi'e the close connection which exists between 
•all modes and degrees of human, regeneration. We have 
yet to find a central point round which all will naturally 
meet. Tn this point consists th® unity of Positivism as a 
system of life. Unless it dhn be thus condensed round 
one single prpaciple, it will never wholly supersede the 
synthesis of Theology, notwith'Standing its superiority in 
reality ^d stability of its component parts, and in 
their homogeneity and coherence as a whole. There 
should be a central point in the system, towards .which 
Epeling, Reason, and A<5tivity'^alike converge. The proof 
that Positivism possesses such a central point will remove 
the last obstac],e to ifs complete acceptance, as the guide 
of private^or of public life.* 
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Such » centre we find in the great conception *of Hu¬ 
manity, towards which every aspect of Positivism naturally 
converges. • By it the conception of God will be entirely 
superseded, and a synthesis be formed, more complete and 
permanent than that provisionally established by the old 
religions. Through it the new doctrine becomes at once 
accessible to men’s hearts in its fuU extent and applica¬ 
tion. From their hearts it will pepetrate their minds, 
and thus the immediate necessity of beginning with a long 
and difficult course of study is avoided, though this must of 
course be always indispensable to its systematic teachers. 

This central point of Podtivism is-even more moral 
than intellectual in character; it represents the principle 
of Love upon which the whole system rests. It is the 
peculiar characteristic of the Great Being who is here set 
forth, to be compounded of separable elements. Its exist¬ 
ence depends therefore entirely upon mutual L6ve knitting 
together its various parts. The calculations of self-interest 
can never be substituted as a combining influence for the 
sympathetic instincts. 

Yet the belief in Humanity while stimulating* Sympa^ 
thy, at the same time enlarges the scope and vigour of the 
Intellect. For it requires high powers of generalization 
to conceive clearly pf this vast organism, as the result of 
spontaneous co-operation, abstraction made of all partial 
antagonisms. Reason, then, has its parj; in this central 
dogma as well as Love. •It enlarges and completes our 
conception o^ the Supreme Being, by revealing 4 o us tl|^ 
external and internal conditions of its existence. 

Lastly, our active powers are stimulated br it no less 
than our •feelings and our r^on. *For since ^Humanity is 
so far more complex than any other organism, it will 
react m6re strongly and more continuously ,on its environ¬ 
ment, submitting to its influence and so modifying it. 
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Hence results Progress, which is simply the development 
<jf Order imder the influence of Love. 

^us, in the conception of Humanity, the three essen¬ 
tial aspects of Positivism, its subjective principle, its 
objective dogma, and its practical object, are imited. 
Towards Humanity, who is for us the only true Great 
Being, we, the conscious elements of whom she is composed, 
shall henceforth dire9t every aspect of our life, individual 
or collective. Our thoughts will he devoted to the know¬ 
ledge of Humanity, our affections to her love, our actions 
to her service. 

Positivists then may, moi^ truly than theological be¬ 
lievers of whatever creed, regard life as a continuous and 
earnest act of worship; worship which will elevate and 
purify our feelings, enlarge and enlighten our thoughts, 
enjaoble and invigorate our actions. It supplies a direct 
solution, so far as a solution is possible, of the great pro¬ 
blem of the Middle Ages, the subordination of Politics to 
Morals. For "this follows at once from the consecration 
now given to the principle that social sympathy should 
preponderate over self-love. 

Thus Positivism becomes, in the true sense of the word, 
a Religion ;'a religion more real and more complete than 
any other, arfli therefore destined to r0place all imperfect 
and provisional systems restfaig on the primitive basis of 
theology. " , 

''For even the synthesis establShed by the old theocracies 

Egjrpt" and India was insufficient, because, being based 
on purely subjective principles, it could never embrace 
practical lift, which must always bp subordinated to the 
olcjective resiities of the extdimal world. Theocracy was 
thus limi ted at ^he outset to the sphere of thought and of 
feeling; and pp,rt'even of this field was soon lost when 
Art becanie emancipated fl:om Iheocratical ramtrdl, show- 
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ing a'spoutaneous tendency to its natural vocation of ideal¬ 
izing real life. Of science and of morality the prieata vrera 
still* left so]^ arbiters; but here, too, their influence mate- 
rially diminished so soon as the discovery of the i^pler 
abstract truths of Positive science gave birth to Greek 
Philosophy. Philosophy, though as yet necessarily re¬ 
stricted to the metaphysical stage, yet already stood f(H> 
ward as the rival of the sacerdotal system. Its attempts 
to construct were in themselves fruitless; but they over¬ 
threw Polytheism, and ultimately transformed it into 
Monotheism. In this the last phase of thteology, the# 
intellectual authority of the priests was tmdermined no 
less deeply than the princij^e of their doctrine. They 
lost their hold upon Science, as long ago they had lost 
their hold upon Art. All that remained to them was 
the moral guidance of society; and even this was soon . 
compromised by the progress of free thought; pro¬ 
gress really due to the Positive spirit, although ite 
systematic exponents still belonged to the •metaphysical 
school. 


When Science had g^anded siifficiently, to 
exist apart from Philosophy? it showed a rapid 
tendency towards a synthesis of its own, alike in- 
‘compatible with metaphysics and with theology. 
It w&s late in appearing, because it required a 
long series of preUmmaiy efforts; but as it ftp- 
preached completion, it gmdually brought the 
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Positive spirit to bear ilpon the brganizatioij of. practical 
life, from winch that spirit had originally emulated. BuH' 


thoroughly to effect this result was impqssil^e until the 
scienfie of Sociology had be^ formed; and tfiis was doi^ 
by my discovery of the law of ^istoricftl 'developm^k 
Henceforth all true men of science ^#ill.riBe to the higher 
dignity.of phUosophers, aitd by so doing will necessarily 
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ibal remit to which their mmrchef teoii it the mboRli 
^ of erery robject of thouj^t to the moral principle 
e remit which lee^ iis at once to the aoceptance o 
a bomjdete and homogeneoua ^theaia. Thua the philo^ 
aofdien of the future become prieeta of Humanity, and 
their moral and intellectual influence will bo far widei 
and more deeply rooted than that of any former prieat- 
hood. The primary condition of their spiritual authority 
ia exclusion from political power, as a ffuarantoo that 
theory and practice shall be systematically kept a]mrl. 
A system in which the orrans of counsel and those of 
command are never identiem cannot possibly degenerate 
into any of thejevils of theocracy. 

By entirely renouncing wealth and worldly position, 
and that not as individuals merely, but as a body, the 
pnests of IJtimanity will occupy a position of unparalleled 
dignity. For with their moral influence they will combine 
what since the downfall of the old theocracies has always 
been separated from it, the influence of superiority in art 
and science. iF^^cn, Imagination, and Feeling will be 
brought into unison: and so united, will react strongly 
on the imperious conditions of practical life; bringing it 
into closer accordance with the laws o^universal morality, 
from which it is so prone to-deviate. And the influence 
of -this new nioc^fying power will be the greater that the 
synthesis on which it rests wifi have preceded and pre- 
the«sva^ for the social systeni of the future; where¬ 
as thwlogy could not arrive at its central prmbiple, until 
the time of,its decline was approaching. All functions, 
tbpn, that co-operate in‘ the ^evation of man wiH be re¬ 
generated by thb Positive priesthood. Science, Poetry, 
Morality, will be devdted to the study, the praise, and the 
leve of Hu mani ty, in ordfer tKat under their combined 
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adueuM, oup : political action may be more 
giyen to her service. 

With such a mission, Science acquires a position of 
unparalleled importance, as the sole means through which 
we come to know the nature and conditions of this Gr^t 
Being, the worship of whom should be the distinctive 
feature of our whole Ufe. J-or this aU-important know- 
led^, the study of Sociology would.seem to suffice: but 
Sociology itself depends upon preliminary study, first of 
the outer world, in which the actions • of Humanity take 
pdaco; and secondly, of Man, the individual agent. 

The object of Positivist wyship is not like that of theo¬ 
logical believers, an absolute, isolated, incomprehensible 
Being, whose existence admits of no demonstration, or 
comparison with anything real. The evidence of the 
Being here .set forward is spontaneous, and is shrouded»m 
no mystery. Before we can praise, love, and serve Hu¬ 
manity as we ought, we must know something •of the laws 
which govern her existence, an existence more complicated 
than any other of which we are cognizant. 

And by virtue of this cojpplexity, Humftn- 
ity possesses the attribjjtes of vitality in a uiMiity. 
higher degree than any other organization ; that is to say, 
there is at once mere intimate harmony of the compo¬ 
nent* elements, and moj-e complete subordjpation to the 
external world. Immense as is the magnitude of this 
organism measured both fli Time and Space, yet each of 
its parts carqfully examined will show the general com* 
sensus of the* whole. At the same time it is more depen¬ 
dent th.an any other,upon the conditioifls ojf the outer 
world* in other words, upon the^sum of^the laws that 
regulate inferior phenomena. Like o^her vital organisms, 
it submits to mathematical, astronomical," physic^, chemi¬ 
cal, and biological conditions; and, in addition to these, 

*23 


unremittingly 
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is subject to special laws of Sociology with which l^wer or¬ 
ganisms are not concerned. But as a further result of its 
higher complexity it reacts upon the world more po^fer- 
fully; and is indeed in a true sense its chief. Scientifi¬ 
cally defined, thenJWt is truly the Supreme Being: the 
Being who manifests to the fullest extent all the highest 
attributes of life. 

But there is yet another feature peculiar to Humanity, 
and one of primary importance. That feature is, that the 
elements of, which she is composed must always have an 
independent existence. In other organisms the parts have 
no existence when severed f»x)m the whole; but this, the 
greatest of all organisms, is made up of lives which can 
really be separated. There is, as we have seen, harmony 
of parts as well as independence, but the last of these 
couditions is as indispensable as the first. . Humanity 
would cease to be superior to other beings were it possible 
for her elements to become inseparable. The two condi¬ 
tions are equally necessary: but the difficulty of reconcil¬ 
ing them is so great as to accoimt at once for tho slowness 
with which thfs highest of all organisms has been developed. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the new Supreme 
Being is, like the old, merely a subjective result of our 
powers of aWraction. Its existence is revealed to us, 
on the contrary, by close investigation of objective' fact, - 
Man indeed, as • an individual, cannot properly be said to 
exist, except in the exaggerated abstractions of modern 
kaetaphysicitos. Existence in the true sen«ie can only be 
predicated of Humanity; although the com'jplexity of her 
nature preifrmtfid men from Jbrmiyg a systematic eoncep- 
fion of it, imti^ the nepessary stages of scientific'iniitiation, 
had been passed. .Bearing this conclusion in mind, we 
shall be ^le now* to distinguish in Humanity tw5 distinct 
orders of Actions; those by which she acts upon the 
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world, ^nd those which bind together her component 
parts. Humanity cannot herself act otherwise than by 
her*separate members; but the efficiency of these mem¬ 
bers depends upon their working in co-operation, whether 
instinctively or with design. We find, then, external 
functions relating principally to the material existence of 
this organism; and internal functions by which its move- 
able elements are combined. This distinction is but an 
application of the great theory, due to Bichat’s genius, of 
the distinction between the life of nutrition and the life of 
r^ation which we find in the individual organism. Phi¬ 
losophically it is the source^ from which we derive the 
great social principle of separation of spiritual from tem¬ 
poral power. The temporal power governs : it originates 
in the personal instincts, and it stimulates activity. On it 
depends social Order. The spiritual power can only mo¬ 
derate : it is the exponent of our social instincts, and it. 
promotes co-operation, which is the guarantee of Progress. 
Of these functions of Humanity the first corresponds .to 
the function of nutrition, the second to that of innervation 
in the individual organism. 

Having new viewed ou^ subject statically, we nynamioai 

may come to its dynamical aspect; reserving 
more detailed discussion fer the third volume t)f this trea- 
. tise, Vhich deals with ipy fundamental theory of hmnan 
development. The Great Being whom we worship is not 
immutable any more thaif it is absolute. Its nature is 
relative; an^ as such, ^ eminently capable; of'growtl^ 
In a word it is the most vital of all Eving beings known 
to us. .It extends andjiecomes more complex|)y the con- 
tinuoiis ssccessions of gener^ons. But in^it§ progressive 
'changes as well as in its permanent functions, it is subject 
to invaluable laws. And these laws considered, as we. 
may now consider them, as a wfiole, form a more sublimep 
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object of contemplation than the solemn inactiotji of the 
old Supreme Being, whose existence was passive except 
when interrupted by acts of arbitrary and unintelligible 
volition. Thus it is only by Positive science that we can 
appreciate this higbest of all destinies to which all the 
fatalities of individual life are subordinate. It is with 
this as with subjects of minor importance: systematic 
study of the Past isb necessary in order to determine the 
Future, and so explain the tendencies of the Present. 
Let us then pass from the conception of Humanity as 
fully developed, to the history of its. rise and progress; a 
history in which all other mcfdes of progress are included. 
In ancient times it was incompatible both with the theo¬ 
logical spirit and also with the military character of society, 
which involved the slavery of the productive classes. Tht 
feeling of Patriotism, restricted as it was at first, was 
the only prelude that was then possible to the recognition 
of Humanity. From this narrow nationality there aros< 
in the Middle Ages the feeling of universal brotherhood 
as soon as military life had entered on its defensive phase 
and all' supernatural creeds^ had spontaneously mergec 
into a monotheistic form com^ion to the whole West 
The growth of Chivalry, and the attempt made to effect s 
permanent separation of the two sociai powers, announcec 
already the subordination oi Politics to Morals, and thui 
showed that the conception of Humanity was in direc 
course of preparation. , But foe unreal and anti-socia 
, j^ture of the medheval creed, and the militaiy and aristo 
cratic character of feudal society, made it im'possible to g 
very far i^ this direction. The., abolition of persona 

slavery was,the most essential result of this hnportan 
period. Society coijld now assume its industrial charac 
ter; and feelings*of fraternity were encouraged by mode 
of life in which all classes alike participated. Meanwhih 
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the grojrth of the Positive spirit was proceeding, and pre¬ 
paring the way for the establishment of Social Science, by 
which alome all other Positive studies could be systema¬ 
tized. This being done, the conception of the Great 
Being became possible. It was with Inference to subjects 
of a speculative and scientific nature that the conception 
first arose in a distinct shape. As early as two centuries 
ago, Pascal spoke of the human race as one Man.* Amidst 
the inevitable decline of the theological and military 
system, men became conscious of the movement of society, 
which had now advanced through so many phases; and 
the notion of Progress as a distinctive feature of Humanity 
became admitted. Still the conception of Humanity as 
the basis for a new synthesis was impossible until the 
crisis of the French Revolution. That crisis on the one 
hand proved the urgent necessity for social regeneration, 
and on the other gave birth to the only philosophy capable 
of effecting it. .Thus our consciousness of the‘new Great 
Being has advanced co-extensively with its growth. Our 
present conception of it is as much the measure of our 
social progress as it is the sugimary of Positive knowledge. 

In speaking of the dignity of Science when Inor^ic and 
regenerated by this lofty application of it, I do enSHtevatoi 
not refer solely to the speeial science of Soci^ nation' wuh 
phenomena, but also to the preliminary studjes wfence o? nS- 
of Life and of the Inorganic World, both of 
which form an essential j)ortion of Positive doctrine. A 
social mission of high importance will be rSco^ised i» 
the most elenlentary sciences, whether it be for the sake 
of their method or for 4he vqjue of^ their sdienflfic results. 
,True, th^ religion of Humanity Tijill lea^ t© the entird 


• Tonteta suite des homines, pendant le cours de tdnt de siMes, doit 8tre 
considerde comme un meme homme suKiste toujours et qui a^prend con- 
tinuellement.—Pascal, Pensdes, Part 1., Art. 1. 
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-abolition of scientific Academies, because tbeir tpndency 
especially in France, is equally hurtful to science anc 
morality. They encourage mathematicians tto confin< 
their attention exclusively to the first step in the scien 
tific scale; and biologists to pursue their studies withou 
any solid basis or definite purpose. Special studies carriec 
on without regard for the encyclopedic principles whicl 
determine the relatit e value of knowledge, and its bearing 
on human life, will be condemned by all men of righ 
feeling and good sense. Such men will feel the necessitj 
of resisting the morbid narrowness of mind and heart t< 
which the anarchy of our tinpes inevitably leads. But th< 
abolition of the Academic system will only ensure a largei 
measure of respect for all scientific researches of rea 
value, on whatever subject. The study of Mathematics 
the value of which is at present negatived by its harden¬ 
ing tendency, will now manifest its latent moral efficacy 
as the only sjire basis for firm conviction^ a state of mine 
that can never be perfectly attained in more complex sub¬ 
jects of, thought, except by those who have experienced il 
in the simpler subjects. Wien the close connection of al 
scientific knowledge becomes more generally admitted 
Humanity y^ill reject political teachers who are ignorani 
of Geometry, as well as georadtricians who neglect Socio¬ 
logy. Biology meanwhile will lese its dangerous materi¬ 
alism, and will receive aU t^e respect due to its close 
fonnection with social’science and its important bearing 
^n the essential doctrines of Positivism. To attempt tc 
explain the life of Humanity without first examining the 
lower forAs of life, would,pbe as* serious an error as tc 
study Piology* without regard to ‘the social pur][5ose which 
Biology is intended to serve. Science has now become 
indispensable* to the establishjnent of moral trufh, and at 
the sapie time its subordination to the inspirations of the 
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heart is fully recognised; thus it takes its place hence- 
forwarcl among the most essential funetions of the priest¬ 
hood of !^!umanity. The supremacy of true Feeling will 
strengthen Eeason, and will receive in turn from Reason 
a systematic sanction. Natural philosophy, besides its 
evident value in regulating the spontaneous action of 
Humanity, has a direct tendency to elevate human nature; 
it draws from the outer world that basis of fixed truth 
which is so necessary to control our various desires. * 
The study of Humanity therefore, directly or indirectly, 
is for the future the permanent aim of Science; and 
Science is now in a true sense consecrated, as the source 
from which the universal religion receives its principles. 
It reveals to us not merely the nature and conditions of 
the Great Being, but also its destiny and the successive 
phases of its growth. The aim is high and arduous; it 
requires continuous and combined exertion of all our 
faculties; but it ennobles the simplest processes of scien¬ 
tific investigation by conaecting them permanently with 
subjects of the deepest interest. The scrupulous exact¬ 
ness and rigorous caution of the Positive, method, which 
when applied to imimporta&t subjects seem almost puerile, 
will be valued and insisled on when seen to be necessary 
for the efficacy o^ efibr|a relating to our most essential 
wadts. Rationalism, in the«true scjnse of tlie word, so fer 
from being incompatible with right feelihg, streqgthens 
and develops it, by placing aU the facts of the case, in 
social questions especially, in their true light. • • 

But, however honourable the rank which ,, T**® f®*^ 
Scieivie when regenerated will hold in th^ new 
reli^on^ the sanction giv^ to Poetry will oe to science.^ 
even direct and unqualified, becahse the function assigned 
to it i» one which is more practicaJf and ^hich touchasi us 
more nearly. Its functioil wilf be the praise of Bumanity^ 
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All previous efforts of Art Lave been but tJie prelude to 
this, its natural mission; a prelude often impatiently per¬ 
formed, since Art threw off the yoke of theocjt;acy at»an 
earlier period than Science. Polytheism was the only 
religion under which it had free scope: there it could 
idealize all the passions of our nature, no attempt being 
made to conceal the similarity of the gods to the human 
type. The change from Polytheism to Monotheism was 
unacedptable to Art, because it narrowed its field; but 
towards the close of the Middle Ages it began to shake 
off the influence of obscure and chimerical beliefs, and to 
take possession of its proper sphere. The field that now 
lies before it in the religion of Humanity is inexhaustible. 


It is called upon to idealize the social life of Man, which, 
in the time of the nations of antiquity, had not been suffi¬ 
ciently developed to inspire the highest order of poetry. 

P()etio per- ' place it will be of tiie greatest 

n^*“8upreiM service in enabling men to realize the concep- 
Humanity, subject only to the condi- 
•o’S- tion of not overstepping the fundamental truths 

of Science. Science unassisted cannot define the natme 
and destinies.of this Great Being with sufficient clearness. 
In our religion the object of worship must be conceived 
distinctly, in order to be ardeptly loved and zealously 
served. Science, especially in sulyects of this natuTe, is 
-confined within narrow limits; it leaves inevitable defi¬ 
ciencies which esthetic genius 'must supply. And there 
am certain‘*qn»lities in Art as opposed to Science, which 
specially qu^y it for the representation of Humanity. 
For Humanity js distinguished from other forms 9f life 
by the comoination of' indeJJendence with co-operation, 
attributes whicB also are natural to Poetry. For while 
Poetry is more^ sympathetic than Science, its productions 
Itave &r idore individuality’; thsa genius of their author is 
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more strongly marked in them, and the debt to his prede¬ 
cessors and contemporaries is less apparent. Thus the 
synrfihesis on which the inauguration of the final religion 
depends, is one in which Art will participate more than 
Science, Science furnishing merely the necessary basis. 
Its influence will be even greater than in the times of 
Polytheism; for powerful as Art appeared to be in those 
times, it could in reality do nothing but embellish the 
fables to which the confused ideas of theocracy hadtgiven 
rise. By its aid we shall for the first time rise at last to. 
a* really human point of view, and be enabled distinctly to 
understand the essential attributes of the Great Being of 
whom we are members. Thd material power of Humanity, 
and the successive phases of her physical, her intellectual, 
and, above aU, her moral progress, will each in turn be 
depicted. Without the difficulties of analytical study, we 
shall gain a clear knowledge of her nature and her condi¬ 
tions, by the poet’s description of her future^ destiny, of 
her constant struggle against painful fatalities, which 
have at last become a source of happiness and greatness, 
.of the slow growth of her infancy, of her Ipfty hopes now 
so near fulfilment. The Ifistory of universal Love, the 
soul by which this Gredt Being is animated; the history, 
that is, of the marvellous advance of man, individually or 
socially, from brutish appetite to pure unselhsh sympathy, 
is of itseK an endless tKeme for the poetiy <*f the Future. 

Comparisons, too, may fee instituted, in which the poet, 
without specially attacking the old reHgioUfc'will indicate 
the superioMty of the new. The attributes of the n?w 
Grea^ Being may be forcibly illustrated, ^specially during 
the time of transition, by ^ntra«t with the inferiority ^of^ 
her various predecessors. All thfiologicaP t^es are abso¬ 
lute, indefinite, and immutable; corfbequently in none of 
them has it been possible t(F combine to a Satisfactory 
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-«xtent the attributes of goodness, wisdom, and power. 
Nor can we conceive of ^eir combination, except in a 
Being whose existence is a matter of certainty, and who is 
aubject to invariable laws. The gods of Polytheism were 
endowed with energy and sympathy, but possessed neither 
dignity nor morality. They were superseded by the sub¬ 
lime deity of Monotheism, who was sometimes represented 
as ii^ert and passionless, sometimes as impenetrable and 
inflexible. But the new Supreme Being, having a real 
existence, an existence relative and modifiable, admits of 
being more distinctly conceived than the old; and the 
influ^ce of the conception will be equally strong and 
far more elevating. Each ode of us will recognise in it a 
power superior to his own, a power on which the whole 
destiny of his life depends, since the life of the individual 
is in every respect subordinate to the evolution of the 
race. But the knowledge of this power has not the crush¬ 
ing effect of the old conception of omnipotence. For every 
great or good man will feel that his own Hfe is an indis¬ 
pensable element in the great organism. The supremacy 
of Humanity js but the result of individual co-operation; 
her power is not supreme, it ft only superior to that of all 
beings whom we know. Our love for her is tainted by no 
degrading fiars, yet it is always coujpled with the most 
sincere reverence. Perfection is in nowise claimefi. for 
her; we study her natural defects with care, in order to 
remedy them as fer as j^ossiblei’ The love we bear to her 
isc-a feeling as^Tioble as it is strong; it calls for no degrad¬ 
ing expressions of adulation, but it inspires us with unre¬ 
mitting zeal for,moral improvementj But these anfi other 
advantages of the new^ligidh, though they caa^be‘indi- 
cated by«>the phllosophel’, need the poet to display them in 
their foil light, Thfe moral grandeur of man when freed 
frcna the * chimeras that bpprCss him, was foreseen by 
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G6the,^and still more clearly by Byron, But tbe work 
of these men was one of destructionand their types could 
only embody the spirit of revolt. Poetry must rise above the 
negative stage in which, owing to the circumstances of the 
time, their genius was arrested, and must embrace inthePosi- 
tivo spirit the system of sociological and other laws to which 
human development is subject, before it can adequately 
portray the new Man in his relatiOn^to the new Go(h.. 

There is yet another way in which Art may Org&htaation 

is^ in orgamz- 

ing the festivals, whether private or pubKc, of 
which, to a great extent, the worship of Hu¬ 
manity will consist. For this purpose esthetic talent is 
far more required than scientific, the object in view being 
to reveal the nature of the great Organism more clearly, 
by presenting all aspects of its existence, static or d^a- 
mic, in idealized forms. * 

These festivals, then, should be of two kjnds, corres¬ 
ponding to the two essential aspects of Humanity; the 
first illustrating her existence, the second her action. < 
Thus we shall stimulate both the elemenl^ of true social 
feeling; the love of Order* namely, and the love of Pro¬ 
gress. In our static festivals social Order and the feeling 
of Solidarity, will l)e illustrated; the dynainjc festivals will 
exj^ain social Progress, and*inspire the sense of historical 
•Continuity. Taken together, their ppribdic recurrence 
win form a continuation <)f Positive education. They will 
develope apd confirm* the principles inatilldl in youth 
But there wiU be nothing didactic in their form; smc< 
it is.of the essence pf Art not to instruct ^herwise than 
by pvihg pleasure. Of ^urse the regular recurrencg of 
these festivals will not prevent *any modifications which 
may bte judged necessary to adapt* then^ to special inci¬ 
dents that may from timS to time arise. 


presenting sta¬ 
tical and dyna¬ 
mical as^ta 
cf Humanity. « 


serve the cause of religion; that 
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The festivals representing Order will necessarily take 
more abstract and austere forms than those of i*rogress. 
It will I)e their object to represent the statical relations 
by which the great Organism preserves its unity, and the 
various aspects of its animating principle, Love. The 
most universal and the most solemn of these festivals will 
be the feast of Humanity, which will be held throughout 
the West at the beginning of the new year, thus conse¬ 
crating the only custom which still remains in general 
use to relieve the prosaic dullness of modem life. In 
this feast, which celebrates the most comprehensive of all 
unions, every branch of the human race will at some 
future time participate. In the same month there might 
be three festivals of a secondary order, representing the 
minor degrees of association, the Nation, the Province, 
and the Town. Giving the first month to the-direct cele¬ 
bration of the social tie, we might devote the first days of 
the four succeeding months to the four principal domestic 
relations. Connubial, Parental, Filial, and Fraternal. In 
the sixth month, the honourable position of domestic servi¬ 
tude would receive its due measure of respect. 

These would be the static festivals; taken together they 
would form a representation of the true theory of our 
individual and social nature, together y^ith the principles 
of moral duty to which, that <fcheory gives rise. No direct 
mention is made of the personal instincts, notwithstand¬ 
ing their preponderance, becaitse it is the main object 
ofpPositive wcoaihip to bring theih. imder the control of 
the social instincts. Personal virtues are by no means 
neglected in^ Positive education; bijt to make them the 
objects of afiy special tfelebraliion, would only stimulate 
egotistic feeling.*' Indirwtly their value is recognised in 
every part of our religious system, in the reaction* which 
they exerc&e upon our genditous Sympathies. Their omis- 
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sion, therefore, implies no real deficiency in this ideal 
portraiture of human faculties and duties. Again, no 
special annpimcement of the subordination of Humanity, 
to the laws of the External World is needed. The con¬ 
sciousness of this external power pervades every part of 
the Positive system; it controls our desires, directs our 
speculations, stimidates our’actions. The simple fact of the 
recurrence of our ceremonies at fixed^ periods, determined 
by the Earth’s motion, is enough to remind us of our inevit¬ 
able subjection to the fatalities of the External World. 

* As the static festivals represent Morality, so the dynamic 
• festivals, those of Progress, wiU represent History. In 
these the worship of Humanity assumes a more concrete 
and animated form; as it will consist principally in render¬ 
ing honour to the noblest types of each phase of human 
development. It is desirable, however, that each of the 
more important phases should be represented in itself, 
iudependently of^ the greatness of any individual belong¬ 
ing to it. Of the months rmoccupied by static festivals, 
three might be given to the principal phases of the Past. 
Eetichism, Polytheism, and Monotheism; .and a fourtl 
to the celebration of the Fufhre, the normal state to which 
all these phases have been tending. 

Forming thus the chaiii of historical succession, we may 
consecrate each month to some one of the types who best 
represent the various slages. I omit, howfiver, some ex¬ 
planations of detail given in the first edition of this Intro¬ 
duction, written at a time when I had*dBaL«<nade tke 
distinction between the abstract and concrete worship 
sufficiently clear. A few months after .its publication, 
in 1^48^ the circumstanced of the time indeed me jo 
frame a complete system of coifimemoration applicable 
to Western Europe, under the title 8f “ Ppsitivist Calen¬ 
dar.” Of this I shall spdfek nfore at length in the fourth 
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volume of the present treatise. Its success has fulljsjustified 
me in anticipating this part of my subject. To it I now 
refer the reader, recommending him to familiarize himself 
< with the provisional arrangement of the new Western year 
then put forward and already adopted by most Positivists. 

woTBhip of But the practice need not be restricted to 
co^emo'ra- names of European importance. It is applica- 
oervioe. Die in its degree to eacn separate province, and 
even to private life. Catholicism offers two institutions 
in which the religion of the family connects itself with 
public worship in its most comprehensive sense. There 
is a day appointed in Catholic countries in which all are 
in the habit of visiting the tombs of those dear to them; 
finding consolation for their grief by sharing it with 
others. To this custom Positivists devote the last day of 
’ the year. The working classes of Paris give every year 
a noble proof that complete freedom of thought is in no 
respect incpmpatible with worship of the dead, which in 
their case is imcpnnected with any system. Again there 
is the institutioh of baptismal names, which though little 
thought ‘of at, present, will be maintained and improved, 
by Positivism. It is an admifeble mode of impressing on 
men the connection of private with public life, by furnish¬ 
ing every one with a type for his own personal imitation. 
Here the superiority of . the n«w religion is very apparent; 
since the choide of a name will not be limited to any time 
or coimtry. In this as in oth^ cases, the absolute spirit 
‘ ofrCatholifiwa-proved mtal to it# prospects of becoming 
universal. 

These brief remarks will be enough, to illustrate the two 
abuses of festivals instituted''by Positivism. In every 
week of ‘the year some hew aspect of Order or of Progress 
will' be held up-to »pu'blic veneration; and in each die link 
ooimectm^ public, andi private-'’worship will be found in 
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the adoration of Woman. In this esthetic side of Positive 
religion everything tends to strengthen its fundamental 
priiftiple o^ Love. All the resources of Poetry, and of 
the other arts of sound and form, will be involved to give 
full and regular expression to it. The dominant feeling 
is always that of deep reverence proceeding from sincere 
acknowledgment of benefits received. Our worship will 
be alike free from mysticism and from affectation. While 
striving to surpass our ancestors, we shall yet render due . 
honour to aU their services and look with respect upon 
their systems of life. Influenced no longer by chimeras 
which though comforting to former times are now degrad¬ 
ing, we have now no obs<l,cle to becoming as far ^ 
possible incorporate with the Great Being whom we wor¬ 
ship. By commemoration of past services we strengthen 
the desire inherent in all of us to prolong our existence in 
the only way which is really in our power. The fact tHat 
aU l|punan affairs are subject to one fundamental law, as 
soon as it becomes familiarly known, enables and encour¬ 
ages each, one of us to live in a true sense in the Past and 
•ven in the Future ; as those cannot do whq attribute the 
events of life to the agency dP an arbitrary and impenetra¬ 
ble Will. The praise gotten to our predecessors will sti¬ 
mulate a noble rivalryinspiring all witlk the desire 
t 9 b&ome themselves incorp*fate into this mighty Being 
whose life endures through all time, and wl*o is formed of 
the dead far more than tke living. When the system of 
commemoration is fuUy'developed, no worth y co -operatar 
will be excluded, however humble his sphere; whethfr 
limited to his family or town, or. extending to his country 
^or to *th« whole West^ ThS education of Politivists wffl 
soon convince them that such recompense* fdr hoaourabla 
conduct ds ample compensation for fho* iinaginary hopes 
which, inspired their predetfessofti 
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To live in others is, in the truest sense of the word, life. 
Indeed the best part of our own life is passed tkus. As 
yet this truth has not been grasped firmly, ^because* the 
ao^l point of view has never yet been brought systema¬ 
tically before us. But the religion of Humanity, by giving 
an esthetic form to the ‘Positivist synthesis, will make it 
intelligible to minds of every blass :*and will enable us to 
enjoy the untold charm sppnging from the sympathies of 
union and of continuity when allowed free play. To pro¬ 
long our life indefinitely in the Past and Future, so as to 
make it more perfect in the Present, is abundant compen¬ 
sation for the illusions of our ^outh which have now passed 
a|vay for ever. Science which deprived us of these ima¬ 
ginary comforts, itself in its maturity supplies the solid 
basis for consolation of a kind unknown before; the hope 
of becoming incorporate into the Great Being-whose static 
and dynamic laws it has revealed. On this firm founda¬ 
tion Poetry raises the structure of public and private 
worship; and thus all are made active partakers of this 
universal life, which minds still fettered by theology can¬ 
not understand. Thus Imagination, while accepting the 
guidance of .Reason, wiU exefeise a far more efficient and 
extensive influence than in the days of Polytheism. For 
the priests of ^ Humanity the sole purpose of Science is to 
prepare the field for Art, v^ether esthetic or industrial. 
This object ontie ^attained, poetic study or composition will 
form the chief occupation • of* our speculative faculties. 
The poet isJw»«f»caUed to his true tnission, which is to give 
beauty and grandeur to human life, by inspiring a deeper 
sense of oui^ relation to Humanity. ^ Poetry will form the 
bgsis of the ceremonies* in wfiich the new priesthood will 
Bolemniife more* efficiently than the old, the most impor¬ 
tant events of, pidvate life: especially Birth, Marrriage, 
and Beath ; so as to iffipreSS the family as well as 
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the iftate.with the sense of this relation. Forced as we are 
henceforth to concentrate all our hopes and efforts upon the 
real life around us, we shall feel more strongly than ever 
that all the powers of Imagination as well as those of Rea*- 
son, Feeling, and Activity, are required in its service. 

Poetry once raised to its proper place, the ^ 

arts of sound and form, which render in a more 
vivid way the subjects which Poetry has sug- reUgioa- 
gested, will soon follow. Their sphere, like that of Poetry, 
will be the celebration'of Humanity; an exhaustless field, 
leaving no cause to regret the chimeras which, in the pre¬ 
sent empirical condition-of these arts,- are still' considered 
indispensable. Music in mddem times has been limit§d 
almost entirely to the expression of individual emotions. 
Its full-power has never been felt in public life, except in 
the solitary instance of'the Marseillaise, in which the whole 
spirit of oiir great Revolution stands recorded. But* in 
the worship of Humanity, based as it is on Pgsitive edu¬ 
cation, and animated by the spirit of poetry. Music, as 
the most social of the special arts, will aid in the repre¬ 
sentation of the attributes and destinies of Hnnianity, and 
in the glorification of grerft historical types. Painting 
and Sculpture will have <he same object; they will enable 
hs to realise the conception of Humanity^ with greater 
clearness and precision than «rould. be possible for Poetry, 
even with the aid of Music. The beautifiSl attempts of 
the artists of the sixteenth q^ntury, men who had very 
little theologic^ belief, to embody the Clnr. stian ideal jf 
Woman, may be regarded as an unconscious prelude to 
the representation of Humanity, in the foym which of all 
othertf is jnost suitable. UnRer thb impulse ol these feei- 
*ings, the sculptor will overcome the techSiical difficulties 
of representing figures in groups, and*will a^opt such sub¬ 
jects by preference. Hitherto this has only bedn effected 
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,in bas-reliefs, works which stand midway between paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. There are, however, some ‘Splendid 
exceptions *from which we can imagine the scope -and 
grandeur of the latter art, when raised to its true posi¬ 
tion. Statuesque groups, whether the figures are joined 
or, as is preferable, separate, will enable the sculptor to 
undertake many great subjects from which he has been 
hitherto debarred. 

In Architecture t^e influence of I^ositivism will be felt 
less rapidly; but ultimately, this art, like the rest, will 
be made available for the new religion. The buildings 
erected for the service of God may for a time suffice for 
l^e worship of Humanity, iif the same way that Christian 
worship was carried on at first in Pagan temples as they 
were gradually vacated. But ultimately buildings will be 
required more specially adapted to a religion, in which all 
the functions connected with education and worship are 
so entirely difierent. What these buildings will be it 
would be useless at present to enquire. It is less easy to 
foresee the Positivist ideal in Architecture than in other 
arts. And it. must remain uncertain until the new prin¬ 
ciples of education have beeh generally spread, and until 
the Positive religion, having received all the aid that 
Poetry, Mutic, and the arts of Form can give, has become 
the accepted faith of Western Europe. When the’ more 
advanced nafiops are heartily engaged in the cause, the 
true temples of Humanity. wiEr soon arise. By that time 
Rental aBd-oboral regeneration*’will have advanced far 
enough to commence the reconstruction ra aU political 


institution^. Hntil then the new religion will avail itself 
ef Christian churches as these gradually becomcAvadSant. 

Po«iavi«Sii8 .^t, then) as well as Science, partakes in the 
ofOirirtS” regcnora'lmg influence which Positivism derivef 
_ fj.Qp^ its synthetic principle of Love. , Both an 
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called to •their proper functions, the one to contemplate, 
the other to glorify. Humanity, in order that we may love 
and‘serve l^er more perfectly. Yet while the' intellect is 
thus made the servant of the heart, far from being weak¬ 
ened by this subordinate position, it finds in it an ex¬ 
haustless field, in which the value of its labours is amply 
recognised. Each of its faculties is called directly into 
play, and is supplied with its appropriate employment. 
Poetry institutes the forms of the worship of Humanity; 
Science supplies the principles on which those forms are 
framed, by connecting them with the laws of the external 
world. Imagination, while ceasing to usurp the place of 
Reason, yet enhances rather than diminishes its original 
influence, which the new philosophy shbws to be as bene¬ 
ficial as it is natural. And thus human life at last attains 
that state ojF perfect harmony which has been so long 
sought for in vain, and which consists in tKc direction 
of all our faculties to one common purpose amder the 
supremacy of Affection. At th^ same turfe aU former 
efforts of Imagination and Reason, even when they clashed 
with each other, arc fuUy appreciated; because*we see 
that they developed our powers, that they taught us the 
conditions of their equilibrium, and made it manifest that 
nothing but that equilibrium was wantiug 1^* allow them 
•tq work together for our^welffre. Above all do we recog¬ 
nise the immense value of the mediaeval attempt to form 
a complete synthesis, altlfbugh, notwithstanding all the 
results of Grepk and Roman civilization, tfec'^Ae was n^ 
yet ripe for it. To renew that attempt upon a sounder 
basis, and with surer prospects of success^ i8|the object 
of those Vho found the religion o'f Humanijy. "Widely 
different as are their circumstances and the meahs they 
employ, they desire to regard thcmselves'as.the successors 
of the great men who conducted the progressive move-^ 
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ment of Catliolicism. For those alone are worthy to be 
called successors, who continue or carry into effect the 
undertakings which former times have left ^imfinished; 
the title is utterly -unmerited by blind followers of obso¬ 
lete dogmas, , which have long ceased to bear any relation 
to their original purpose, and which their very authors, 
if now living, would disavow. 

But while bearing in mind our debt to Catholicism, we 
need not omit to recognise how largely Positivism gains 
by comparison with it. Full justice will be done to the 
aims of Catholicism, and tO' the excellence of its results. 
But the wliole effect of Positivist worship will, be to make 
men feel clearly how far superior in every respect is the 
synthesis founded on the Love of Hmnanity to that foimded 
on the Love of God. 

^Christianity satisfied no part of our nature;fully, except 
the affections. It rejected Imagination, it shrank from 
Reason; and therefore its power was alw.ay8 contested, and 
could not la'st. Even in its own sphere of affection, its 
principles never lent themselves to that social direction 
which the Catholic priesthood, with such remarkable per¬ 
sistency, endeavoured to gi^e to them. The aim which 
it set before men, being unreal and personal, was ill-suited 
to a life of reality and of social sympathy. It is true that 
the universality of this supreme ^affection was indirectly & 
bond of union i but only when it was not at variance with 
true social feeling. And fronl the nature of the system, 
J*ppositioi^ieteveen these two principles w^ the rule, and 
harmony the exception; since the Love of God, even as 
•viewed bv thfl best Catholic types, required in almost 
lall cases the abandoiiment of every other passion. The 
moral ^alue of such *a synthesis consisted solely in the 
discipline which it established; discipline of"whatever 
kind being preferable to hnarfihy, which would have given 
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free scope'to all the lowest propensities. But notwithstand¬ 
ing all tlie tender feeling of the best mystics, the affec¬ 
tion •which ^ them w£ls supreme admitted of no real reci¬ 
procity. Moreover, the stupendous nature of the rewards 
and penalties by which every precept in this arbitrary 
system was enforced, tended to weaken the character and 
to taint our noblest impulses. The essential merit of the 
system was that it was the first attei^pt to exercise syste¬ 
matic control over our moral nature. The discipline of 
Polytheism was usually confined to actions : sometimes it 
exlended to habits; but it never touched the affections 
from which both habits and actions spring. Christianity 
the best means of effecting its purpose that were then 
available; but it was not successful, except so far as it 
gave indirect encouragement to our higher feelings. And 
so vague ancj absolute were its principles, that even this 
would have been impossible, but for the wisdom of the 
priesthood, who for a long time saved societ}; from the 
dangers incident to so arbitrary a system. * But at the 
close of the Middle Ages, when the priesthood became 
retrograde, and lost at once Jiheir morality aifd their 
freedom, the doctrine was Idtt to its own impotence, and 
rapidly degenerated till it became a chronic source of 
degradation and of ^discord. 

• .Bui the synthesis based tipon Love of Humanity has 
too deep a foundation in Positive truth, to* be liable to 
similar decline; and its influence cannot but increase so 
long as the progress ot* our race enduresi ■ The Greijt 
Being, who isf its object, tolerates the most searching en¬ 
quiry, and yet does noj; restrict the scope qf I|mgination. 
The laws •which regulate her existence are now known to 
us; and the more deeply her nature is investigffted, the 
stronger‘is our consciousness of her reality and of the 
greatness of her benefits. 'The* thought of her stimulates 
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all the powers of Imagination, and thus enables us to 
participate in a measure in the universality of her life, 
throughout the whole extent of Time and Spi^ce of wiiich 
we have any real knowledge. All our intellectual results, 
j whether in art or science, are alike co-ordinated by the 
religion of Humanity; for it furnishes the sole bond of 
connection by which permanent harmony can be estab¬ 
lished between our .thoughts and our feelings. It is the 
only system which without artifice and without arbitrary 
restriction, can establish the preponderance of Affection 
over Thought and Action. It sets forth social feeling as 
the first principle of morality; without ignoring the na¬ 
tural superiority in strength of the personal instincts. To 
live for others it holds to be the highest happiness. To 
become incorporate with Humanity, to sympathize with 
all her former phases, to foresee her destinies hi the future, 
and to do ifrhat lies in us to forward them; this is what 
it puts before us as the constant aim of ,life. Self-love in 
the Positive 'system is regarded as the great infirmity of 
our nature: an infirmity which unremitting discipline on 
the part of each individual and of society may materially 
palliate, but will never radically cure. The degree to 
which this mastery over our own nature is attained is the 
truest standapd of individual or soejal progress, since it 
has the closest relation* to the* existence of the Great Hein.g, •• 
and to the ha'jppjness of the elements that compose it. 

Inspired as it is by sinaere* gratitude, which increases 
t^e more -aarefelly the grounds 'for it are .examined, the 
worship of Humanity raises Prayer for the first time above 
the degrading Jinfluence of self-inljerest. We pray to the 
Supreme Hem^; but only to express our deepHhankful- 
ness foi^her present an'd past benefits, which are an earnest 
of still greater blessings in the future. Doubtless it is 
tL fact of'human nature, that habitual expression of such 
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feelings reacts beneficially on our moral nature; and so 
far we, too, find in Prayer a noble recompense. But it 
is One thaj can suggest to us no selfish, thoughts, since 
it cannot come at all unless it come spontaneously. Our 
highest happiness consists in Love; and we know that 
more than any other feeling Love may be strengthens 
by exercise; that alone oT all feelings it admits of;, and 
increases with, simultaneous expansion in all. Humanity 
wiU become more familiar to us than the old gods were to' 
the Polytheists, yet without the loss of dignity which, in' 
tteir case, result^ from familiarity. Her nature has in 
it nothing arbitrary, yet she co-operates with us to' the' 
worship that we render, since in honouring her we receive- 
back “ grace for grace.” Homage accepted by the Deity 
of former times laid him open to the charge of puerile 
vanity. Bpt the new Deity will accept praise only where 
it is deserved, and will derive from it equal'benefit ’^th 
ourselves. Thig perfect reciprocity of affection and of 
influence is peculiar to Positive religion, ’because in it 
alone the object of worship is a Being whose nature is- 
•relative, modifiable, and perfectible; a Beirig of whom her 
own worshippers form a paffc, and the laws of whose exist¬ 
ence, being more clcar^ known than theirs,, allow her" 
desires and her ten^encips to be more distinctly foreseen. 

, Tte morality of Positive^religion combines ^^S^riority 
all the advantages ol spontaneousnes^ ^^ith 
those of demonstration. •It.is so thoroughly human in 
all its parts^ as to preclude ,all Ihe subterfuges by which 
repentance for transgression is so often stifled or evaded. 
By pointing out distjnctly^ the way in ^hicji each indi- 
vidu^ action reacts upon society, it forces us to judge qpr 
own conduct without lowering our standard.* Some might 
think it too gentle, and not sufficiently.vigorous; yet the 
love by which it is inspifed iS. no passive feeling, but a 
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principle which etrongly stimulates our energies to the 
Ml extent compatible with the attainment of that highest 
good to which it is ever tending. Accepting, the tnlths 
of science, it teaches that we must look to our own imre- 
^nitting activity for the only providence by which the 
rigour of our destiny can be alleviated. We know well 
that the great Organism, superior though it be to all 
beings known to us, .js yet under the dominion of inscrut¬ 
able laws, and is in no respect either absolutely perfect or 
absolutely secure from danger. Every condition of our 
existence, whether those of the external world or those of 
our own nature, might ^at some time be compromised. 
Even cur moral and intellectual faculties, on which our 
highest interests depend, are no exception to this truth. 
Such contingencies are always possible, and yet they are 
not to prevent us from living nobly; they mui^t not lessen 
our‘'love, ouT thought, or our efforts for Humanity; they 
must not overwhelm us with anxiety, nof urge us to use¬ 
less complaint. But the very =principlea which demand 
this high standard of courage and resignation, are them¬ 
selves well calculated to maintain it. For by making us* 
Mly conscioiis of the greatnei^ of man, and by setting us 
free from the degrading influences of fear, they inspire us 
with keen Merest in our efforts, inadequate though they 
be, against the pressure'^ of fsfialitiM which are not always 
beyond our pdwqr to modify. And thus the reaction of 
these fatalities upon our charadcer is turned at last to a 
'mtot beneficM uee. It prevents alike overwee^ning anxiety 
for our own interests and dull indifferenee to them; 
whereas, ;inj.th^logical and metaphysical systemsj. even 
when inculcating self-denial, there is always a dtogerous 
tendency^ to concentrate thought on personal considera¬ 
tions. Dignified u^ignation to erils which cannot be 
resisted, Euse and energetic action where modification of 
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them is •possible; such is the moral standard which Posi- j 
tivism puts forward for individuals and for society. 

Catholicism, notwithstanding the radical defects of its 
doctrine, has unconsciously been influenced by the modem 
spirit; and at the close of the Middle Ages^as tending ii^ 
a direction similar to that here described, although its 
principles were inconsistent with any formal recognition of 
it. It is only in the countries that, have been preserved 
'from Protestantism that any traces are left of these faint 
efibrts of the priesthood to rise above their own theories. 
Ite Catholic God would gradually change into a feeble 
and imperfect representation of Humanity, were not the 
clergy so degraded socially as to be uhable to participate 
in the spontaneous feelings of the community. It is a 
tendency too slightly marked to lead to any important 
result; yet it is a striking proof of the new direction 
which men’s minds and hearts are unconscibusly tafong 
in countries wljich are often supposed to bp altogether 
left .behind in the march of modem thought! The clearest 
indication of it is in their acceptance of the worship of 
Woman, which is the first step towards fhe worship of 
Humanity. Since the twfflfth century, the influence of 
the Virgin, especially in Spain and Italy, has been con¬ 
stantly on the inoi^Base. • The priesthood Ijwre often pro¬ 
tested against it, but mthoflt effect; and sometimes they 
have found it necessary to sanction it, fftr the sake of 
preserving their • authority. • The special and privileged 
adoration w!|^ich this bSautiful creation wf Poetry has Re¬ 
ceived, coxild not but produce a marked change in the 
spirit^f Catholicism, It may serve as % co|p.cctmg link 
between* the religion of our ancestors and that of vir 
descendants, the Virgin becoming gradually re^rded as 
a persoTufication of Humanity. Littlei hpVever, will be 
done in this direction ty fhe established priesthood, 
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whether in Italy or Spain. We must look to the purer 
agency of women, who will be the means of introducing 
Positivism among our Southern brethren. , “ 

All the points, then, in which the morality of Positive 
science excels fee morality of revealed religion are summed 
up in the substitution of Love of Humanity for Love of 
God. It is a principle as adverse to metaphysics as to 
theology, since it excjludes all personal considerations, and 
places happiness, whether for the individual or for society, 
in constant exercise of kindly feeling. To love Humanity 
may be truly said to constitute the whole duty of Man; 
provided it be clearly understood what such love really 
implies, and what are the conditions required for main¬ 
taining it. The victory of Social Feeling over our innate 
Self-love is rendered possible only by a slow and difficult 
training of the heart, in which the intellect must co¬ 
operate. The most important part of this training con¬ 
sists in thb mutual love of Man and Womqn, with all other 
family affectiohs which precede and follow it. But every 
aspect of morality, even the personal virtues, are included 
in love 6f Hwnanity. It furnishes the best measure of 
their relative importance, and tne surest method for laying 
down incontestable rules of conduct. And thus wo find 
the principles pf systematic mouality ^o be identical vdth 
those of spontaneous morality, a^ result which renders- 
Positive doctrine^ equally accessible to all. 

Science, therefordj: Poetry, and Morality, 
ne^ Spiritual wiU dike be regenerated by t}ie new re- 
ligion, and will ultimately form one harmoni¬ 
ous whole, j>n which the destinies ^ of Man will bence- 
foith rest. With women, to whom the first germs of 
spiritual 'power are duel this consecration of the rational 
and imaginative faculties to the source of feeling has 
always existed spontaneously. ' But to realise it in social 
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life it must be brought forward in a systematic form as 
part of a general doctrine. This is what the mediaeval 
system attempted upon the basis of Monotheism. A moral 
power arose composed of the two elements essential to 
such a power, the sympathetic influence of women in the 
family, the systematic influence of the priesthood on pub¬ 
lic life. As a preliminary attempt the Catholic system 
was most beneflcial; but it could ^not last, because the 
synthesis on which it rested was imperfect and unstable. 
The Catholic doctrine and worship addressed themselves 
exclusively to our emotional nature, and even from the 
moral point of view their principles were uncertain and 
arbitrary. The field of intellect, whether in art or science, 
as well as that of practical life, would have been left 
almost untouched but for the personal character of the 
priests, l^ut with the loss of their political independence, 
which had been always in danger from the*military* ten¬ 
dencies of the^time, the priesthood rapidly .degenerated. 
The system was in fact premature; and feven before the 
industrial era of modern times had set in, the esthetic and 
metaphysical growth of the times had ajready gone too 
far for its feeble power of*control; and it then became as 
hostile to progress as ft had formerly been favourable to 
it.. Moral qualities without intellectual,superiority are 
,not* enough for a true spiritual power ; they will not 
enable it to modify to any appreciable .e:Aent the strong 
preponderance of materfal considerations. Consequently 
it* is the primary condftion of social reseganization tojput 
an end to the state of utter revolt which the intellect main¬ 
tains^ against the hgart; a state which, has existed ever 
since the close of the Middle Ages, and the sourc% of 
which may be traced as far badk as the CTreek Metaphy¬ 
sicians?* Positivism has at last ovescouje the immense 
difficulties of this task. Its solution consists in \he founda- 
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tion of social science on the basis of the preliminary 
sciences, so that at last there is unity of method in our 
conceptions. Our active faculties have always been guided 
by the Positive spirit: and by its extension to the ^here 
of Feeling, a complete synthesis, alike spontaneous and 
systematic in its nature, is constructed; and every part of 
our nature is brought under the "regenerating influence of 
the worship of Humanity. Thus a new spiritual power 
will arise, complete and homogeneous in structure; co¬ 
herent and at the same time progressive; and better cal¬ 
culated than Catholicism to engage the support of women 
which is so necessary to its efficient action on society. 

Temporal^. Were it not for' the material necessities of 
wayrbeneees- human life, nothing further would be required 
«^on T»m be for its guidance thim a spiritual power such as 
S^pwtuai!*^ is here described. We should have in that 
case' no need for any laborious exertion; and universal 
benevolence ,would be looked upon as the sovereign good, 
and would become the direct object of all our efibrts. All 
that would be necessary would be to call our reasoning 
powers, and stiU more, our imagination into play, in order . 
to keep this object constantly ^ view. Purely fictitious 
as such an hypothesis may be, it 'is yet an ideal limit, to 
which our actuqj life should bo more and more nearly ap¬ 
proximated. As an Utopia, *it is a fit subject for ' the, 
poet: and in his ^ hands it will supply the new religion 
with resources far superior to .any* that Christianity derived 
from vague and imreal pictures of "future blis^. In it we 
may carry out a.more perfect social classification, in which 
men may be ranged by moral and inj;ellectual meritfuirre- 
spqctively of^ wealth or '.position. For the only -siandard 
by which *in such a state inen could be tried would be their 
capacity to love ^ind to please Humanity. 

* Such a standard will of coutse never be practically 
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accepted, and indeed the classification in question would be 
impossible to efiect: yet it should always be present to 
our minds; and should he contrasted dispassionately with 
the actual* arrangements of social rank, with which power, 
even where accidentally acquired, has more to do than 
wealth. The priests of Humanity with the assistance of 
women will avail themsblves- largely of this contrast in 
modifying the existing order. Positivist education will 
fully explain' its-moral validity, and in our religious ser¬ 
vices appeal will frequently be made to it. Although an 
ideal abstraction, yet being based on reality, except so far 
as the necessities of daily life are concerned, it will he far 
more efficacious than the fague and uncertain classifica¬ 
tion founded on the theological doctrine of a future state. 
When society learns to admit no other Providence than ’ 
its own, itiwill go so far- in adopting this ideal classifica¬ 
tion as to produce a strong effect on the clhsses who are 
the best aware of its impracticability. Bqjt those who 
press this contrast must be careful always to respect the 
natural laws which regulate the distribution of wealth 
and rank. They have a definite social fujiction; and that 
function is not to be destroyed, but to be improved and 
regulated. In order,'therefore, to reconcile these con- ’ 
ditions, we must Jimit iOur ideal cla8sifi()p,*ion to indivi- 
, duals, leaving the actual «abordmation of office and posi¬ 
tion imaffected. Well-marked personal sftperiority is not 
very common, and society would be wasting its powers in 
useless and interminable controversy if it imdertook to 
give each function to its best organ, thus dispossessing the 
former functionary jyithout taking into, account the con- 
ditibns*of practical experience.* Even in the spiritual 
hierarchy, where it is easier to juSge of merit, suth a course 
would'Tje utterly subversive of Jisaipl^e. But there 
woidd be no political dhngdb, and morally there would 
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be great advantage, in pointing out all /remarkable cases 
which illustrate the difference between the order of rank 
and the order of merit. Respect may be shown to the 
noblest without compromising the authority of tVe strong¬ 
est. St. Bernard was esteemed more highly than any of 
the Popes of his time; yet he remained in the humble 
position of an abbot, and nevet failed to show the most 
perfect deference for the higher functionaries of the 
Church. A still more striking example was furnished 
by St. Paul in recognizing the oflScial superiority of St. 
Peter, of whose moral and mental inferiority to himself 
he must have been weU aware. All organized corpora¬ 
tions, civil or military, can show instances on a less im¬ 
portant scale where the abstract order of merit has been 
•adopted consistently with the concrete order of rank. 
Where this is the case the two may be contrasted with¬ 
out 'any subrersive consequences. The contrast will bo 
morally beneficial to all classes, at the same time that it 
proves the imperfection to which so complicated an organ¬ 
ism as human society must-be ever liable. 

Thus the religion of Humanity creates an intellectual., 
and moral power, which, could’human life be freed from 
the pressure of material wants, wduld sufiice for its guid¬ 
ance. Imperfect as our nature^ assuredly is, yet social 
s^pathy has an intrinsic charm which would mak'b it 
paramount, but for the imperious necessities by whichothe 
instincts of self-preservation, are* stimulated. So urgent 
arnithey, that that greater part of 'life is necessarily oceV 
pied with actions of a self-regarding kind, before which 
Reason, Imagination, and even Fueling, have to, give 
W£pf. Consequently this'moral’power, which scemt/so'well 
adapted for the direction' of society, must only attempt to 
act as a modify^g .influonce. Its sympathetic cldment, in 
other words, women, accept this necessity without diffi- 
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cult/; fdr true affection always takes the right course of 
action, £(s soon as it is clearly indicated. But the intellect 
is far more unwilling to take a subordinate position. Its 
rash ambitfon is far more unsettling to the world than the 
ambition of rank and wealth, against which it so often 
inveighs. It is the hardest of social problems to regulate 
the exercise of the intellectual powers, while securing 
them their due measure of influence; the object being that 
theoretical power should bo able really to modify, and yet 
should never be permitted to govern. For the nations of 
antiquity this problem was insoluble; with them the in¬ 
tellect was always either a tyrant or a slave. The solution 
was attempted in the Middle Ages ; but without success, 
owing to the military and theological character of the 
times. Positivism relies for solving it on the reality 
which is oi^e of it* principal features, and on the fact that 
Society has now entered on its industrial phase. Based 
on accurate inquiry into the past and future destinies of 
man, its aim is So to regenerafe our political action, as to 
transform it ultimately into a practical worship of Hu- 
pianity; Morality being the worship rendered by the affec¬ 
tions, Science and Poetry that rendered by the intellect. 
Such is the principal miasion of the Occidental priesthood, 
a mission in which women and the working classes will 
actifely co-operate.* 

The most importanff object of this regane- 
rated polity will be the jubstitution of Duties rigWs. 
foi*Rights; thus subordkiating fiersonal tg social considqja- 
tions. The Vord Right should be excluded from politfbal 
language, as the word Cause from the language of philoso¬ 
phy.* Bpth are theological tind metaphysical Conceptions; 
and the former is as immoral and subvefti\^ as 4he latler 
is'unmeaning and sophistical; Both are alike incompa¬ 
tible with the final state; and their value during the 
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revolutionary period of modem history has simply'con¬ 
sisted in their solvent action upon previous 'systems. 
Bights, in the strict sense of the word, are possible only 
so long as power is considered as emanating frbm a super¬ 
human will. Bights, under all theological systems, were 
divine; but in their opposition to theocracy, the meta¬ 
physicians of the last five centuries introduced what they 
called the rights of Man; a conception, the value of which 
consisted simply in Sts destructive effects. Whenever it 
has been taken as the basis of a constructive policy, its 
anti-social character, and its tendency«to strengthen indi¬ 
vidualism have always been apparent. In the Positive 
state, where no supematurai claims are admissible, the 
idea of Right will entirely disappear. Every one has 
duties, duties towards all;. but Bights in the ordinary 
sense can be claimed, by none. Whatever security the 
individual may require is found in the general acknow¬ 
ledgement ^of reciprocal obligations; and this gives a 
moral equivalent for rights as hitherto claimed, without 
the serious political dangers which they involved. In 
other words, no one has in any case any Bight but that of 
doing his Duty. The adoption, of this principle is the one 
way of realising the grand ideali-of the Middle Ages, the 
Bul^rdinatiop of Politics to Morals. In those times, how- 
Aii^er, the vast bearings of ^he que^ion were but'very 
imperfectly apprehended; its s6lution is incompatible 
wiA every form of theology,, and is only to be found 
iq, Positivism. 

‘Ihe solution consists in regarding our political and social 
action as the service of Humanity. Its object should be 
to assist by^^cohscious effort all functions, whether relating 
to Order or 'to* Progress, which Humanity has hitherto 
performed spontaneously. This is the ultimate pbject’ ol 
•Positive religion. Without it all other aspects of that 
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reli^on Hrould be inadequate, and would soon cease to 
have ady value. True affection does not stop- short at/ 
desire for good; it strains every'effort to attain it. The* 
elevation 8f soul arising from the act of contemplating 
and adoring Humanity is not the sole object of religious 
worship. Above and beyond this there is the motive of 
becoming better able to sef ve Humanity; unceasing action 
on our part being necessary for her, preservation and de¬ 
velopment. This indeed is the most distinctive feature of 
Positive religion. The Supreme Being of former times 
had really little need of human services. The consequence 
was, that with all theological believers, and with mono¬ 
theists especially, devotion aftvays tends to degenerate into 
quietism. The danger could only be obviated when the 
priesthood had sufficient wisdom to take advantage of the 
vagueness qf these theories, and to draw froip them mo¬ 
tives for practical exertion. Nothing could*be done in 
this direction unless the priesthood retained ^heir social 
independence. A.s soon as this was taken from them by 
the usurpation of the temporal power, the more sincere 
{jmongst Catholics lapsed into the quietistje spirit which 
for a long time had been Itept in chock. In Positivism, 
on the contrary, the ddetrine itself, irrespective of the 
character of its teachers, js a direct and continuous ince:^ 
tive to exertion of CTey^ k«d. Tlhe reason for this is to 
be fpimd in the relative and dependenj; ftature of our 
Supreme Being, of whoil her own worshippers form a 
part. 

In this, vt^ich is the essential service of connensuBof 

’ . . the social or- 

Humaiuty, and which,infuses a religious ganism. 

into ^ery act of life, the feature *most prominent is c*- 
operation of effort; co-operation on*so vast a scale that less 
complicatSd organisms have nothing to. compare with it. 
The consensus of the sociad organism extends to Time_M 

"25 
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well as Space. Hence the two distinct aspects (of social 
sympathy: the feelilig^ of Solidarity, or union -iWth the 
Present; and of Contihidty, or union with the Past. 
Careful investigation of any social phenomenon, whether 
relating to Order or to Progress, always proves conver¬ 
gence, direct or indirect, of all contemporaries and of all 
former generations, within certain geographical and chro¬ 
nological limits; an(^ those limits recede as the develop¬ 
ment of Humanity advances. In our thoughts and feel¬ 
ings such convergence is imquestionahle; and it should be 
still more evident in our actions, the efficacy of which 
depends on co-operation to a still greater degree. Here 
we feel how false as well as Mmoral is the notion of Bight, 
a word which, as commonly used, implies absolute indi¬ 
viduality. The only principle on which Politics can be 
subordinated to Morals is, that individuals should be re¬ 
garded, not ‘as so many distinct beings, but as organs of 
one Supreqie Being. Indeed, in aU settled states of 
society, the individual has always been considered as a 
public functionary, filling more or less efficiently a definite 
post, whether,formally appointed to it or not. So funda-;, 
mental a principle has ever bteen recognised instinctively 
up totthe period of revolutionary'transition, which is now 
^ length coming to an end; a period in which the obstruc- 
^e and corrupt character of organized society rouSed a 
spirit of anartfhy, which, though ax first favourable to. pro¬ 
gress, has now become an obstacle to it. Positivism, how¬ 
ever, will place this principle beyond reach of attack,' by 
giving a systematic demonstration of it, based on the sum 
of our scientific, knowledge. ^ 

eontinnityof And this ‘demonstration will be the intellec- 
the tual 'basis oif which the moral authority of the “ 

.new priesthood wnirrest. What they have W-do is to 
show the” dependence of bach" important question, as it 
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arises, upon social co-operation, and by this means to indi- 
p cate tbe right path of duty. For this purpose all their 
scientific bjiowledge and esthetic power will he needed, 
otherwise social feeling could never he developed suffi¬ 
ciently to produce any strong efiect upon conduct. It 
would never, that is, go fiyther than the feeling of mere 
solidarity with the Present, which is only its incipient 
and rudimentary form. We see this •unfortunate narrow¬ 
ness of Anew too often in the best socialists, who, leaving 
thp Present Avithout roots in the Past, would carry us 
headlong towards a Future, of which they have no defi¬ 
nite conception. In all socigl phenomena, and especially 
in those of modem times, the participation of our prede¬ 
cessors is greater than that of our contemporaries. This 
truth is especially apparent in industrial imdertakings, 
for which tile combination of efforts required^ is so vast. 
It is our filiation Anth the Past, even more than our con¬ 
nection with the Present, which teaches us thdt the only 
real life is the collective life of the race; that individual 
life has no existence except as an abstraction. Continuity 
iff the feature which distinguishes our race frbm ail others. 
Many of the lower races ^re able to form a imion among 
their living members; but it was reserved for Man to'con¬ 
ceive and realize co*operation of successive generation^ 
“the source to which the gradual growth of civilization 
is to be traced. Social sympathy is a bafren and imper¬ 
fect ^feeling, and indeed,if is*a oause of disturbance, so 
long as it extends no further than the Resent time, n 
18 a disregard for historical Continuity which induces that 
mistakeil antipathy to wU foj-ms o^ inherittinc* wliich is 
• now so common. Scientific study pf,history twoujid soon 
convince those of our socialist Avriter^who are sincere of 
their radical error in this respect. If'th^ were more 
familiar -with the collective inheritance of society, th|^ 
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value of which no one can seriously dispute, tliey would 
feel less objection to inheritance in its application to 
individuals or families. Practical experience, moredVer, 
bringing them into contact with the facts of the case, will 
gradually show them that without the sense of continuity 
with the Past they cannot really understand their solid¬ 
arity with the Present. For, in the first place, each indi¬ 
vidual in the course of his growth passes spontaneously 
through phases corresponding in a great measure to those 
of our historical development; and therefore, without 
some knowledge of the history of society, he cannot 
understand the history of Ins own life. Again, each of 
these successive phases may be found amongst the less 
advanced nations who do not as yet share in the general 
progress of Humanity ; so that we cannot properly sym¬ 
pathize with these nations, if we ignore the successive 
stages of development in Western Europe. The nobler 
socialists and communists, those especially who belong to 
the working'classes, will soon bo alive to the error and 


danger of . these inconsistencies, and will supply this defi¬ 
ciency m thetr education, which at present vitiates their 
efforts. With women, the purest and most spontaneous 
elenJfent of the moderating power, the priests of Humanity 


will find it^lcss difficult to introduce- the broad principles 
of historical science. “They* are,more inclined than any’ 
other class to recognise our continuity with the Past,-being 
themselves its original ^ourcse. 

of . Without a scientific basis, therefore, a basis 
^wertoetudy which must itself rest on the "whole sum of 

and teach these -x* i x- -x • • -i-i /> 

troths, anA ^Positive speculatjou, it IS impossible' for our 
Srai^pereu™ socifil Sympathies to develop themsdives fullyx 
by compulsion. SO as to, extend not to the Present only, .but 
also and, still'’ mGre strongly to the Past. And this is the 
/^Tst motive, a motive founded ahke on moral and on intel- 
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lectual ccftisiderations, for the separation of temporal from 
spiritual power in the final organization of society. The 
moi» vigorously we concentrate our efforts upon social pro¬ 
gress, the more clearly shall we feel the impossibility of 
modifying social phenomena without knowledge of the 
laws that regulate them. This involves the existence of 
an intellectual class specially devoted to the study of social 
phenomena. Such a class will be invested with the con¬ 
sultative authority for which their knowledge qualifies 
them, and also with the function of teaching necessary for 
the diffusion of their principles. In the minor arts of life 
it is generally recognised that principles shoidd be inves¬ 
tigated and taught by thinkers who are not concerned 
in appljdng them. In the art of Social Life, so far more 
difficult and important than any other, the separation of 
theory from» practice is of far greater moment. The wis¬ 
dom of such a course is obvious, and aU opposition it 
will be overco^ae, as soon as it becomes geneually recog¬ 
nised that social phenomena are subject to invariable laws; 
laws of so complicated a character and so dependent upon 
other sciences as to make it doubly necessfjry thftt minds 
of the highest order should? be specially devoted to their 
interpretation. * • 

But there is anotjier aspect of the question of not less 
qpportance in sound polity. • Sepasation of temporal from 
spiritual power is as necessary for free ixyli^dual activity 
as for social co-operation.* Humanity is characterised by 
the* independence as w5ll as by the convergence of j^e 
individuals or families of which she is composed. The 
latter condition, convergence, is that which, sec^jires Order; 
but tKe former is no less essential lo Progress. Both are 
alike urgent: yet in ancient times they were incompati¬ 
ble, for reason that spiritual and 1;emposal power were 
always in the same hands? in the hands of the'priests^ip 
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Eome cases, at other times in those of the miliiary chief. 
As long as the State held together, the independence of 
the individual was habitually sacrificed to the convergence 
• of the body politic. This explains why the' conception 
of Progress never arose, even in the minds of the most 
visionary schemers. The two conditions'were irreconcile- 
able until the Middle Ages, ylhen a remarkable attempt 
was made to separate the modifying power from the 
governing power, and so to make Politics subordinate to 
Morals. Co-operation of efibrts was now placed on a 
difierent footing. It was the result of free assent ren¬ 
dered by the heart and understanding to a religious sys¬ 
tem which laid^ down gener&l rules of conduct, in which 
nothing was arbitrary, and which were applied to gover¬ 
nors as strictly as to their subjects. The consequence 
was that Catholicism, notwithstanding its extreme defects 
intellectually and socially, produced moral and political 
results of yery great value. Chivalry arose, a type of life, 
in which thp most vigorous independence was combined 
with the most intense devotion to a common cause. Every 
class in Wes|em Society was elevated by this union qf 
personal dignity with univenal brotherhood. So well is 
humgn nature adapted for this 'combination, that it arose 
under the fii;pt religious system of which the principles 
were not incompatible-with k. Witt the necessary decay. 
of that religijn, it became seriously impaired, but yqt was 
preserved instinctively, especially in countries preserved 
from Protestantijm. By it the ikediseval system prepared 
tfe way for the conception of Humanity; since it put an 
end to the fatal opposition in which the two characteristic 
qjtributes 6f humanity, independence and co-ope.'ation, 
had hitherto emsted.' Catholicism brought unity intd* 
theological religion,' and by doing so, led to its decline; 
hut it p4ved the way long b^orehand for the more com- 
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plete an^ more real principle of imity, on Rdiicli human 
society will be finally organised. 

But meritorious and useful as this premature attempt 
was, it was no real solution of the problem. The spirit 
and temper of the period were not ripe for any definite 
solution. Theological belief and military life were alike 
inconsistent with any peimanent separation of theoretical 
and practical powers. It was maiojained only for a few 
centuries precariously and inadequately, by a sort of na¬ 
tural balance or rather oscillation between imperialism 
and theocracy. But the Positive spirit and the industrial 
character of modem times tend naturally to this division 
of power; and when it is consciously recognised as a 
principle, the difiiculty of reconciling co-operation with 
independence will exist no longer. For in the first place, 
the mles ter which human conduct will be subjected, will 
rest, as in Catholic times, but to a still higher'degree, upon 
persuasion an4 qonviction, instead of compulsion. Again, 
the fact of the new faith being always su^eptible of de¬ 
monstration, renders the spiritual system based on it more 
•elevating as well as more durable. The i|iles of Catholic 
morality were only saved* from being arbitrary by the 
.introduction of a supernatural Will as a substitute for 
more human authority. AThe plan had undoubtedly many 
advantages; but liberty inWhe true sense was not secured 
by it, since the rules remained as before,vrAhout explana¬ 
tion ; it was only their soflrce»that was changed. Still'less 
successful w^s the subsequent attempt ^f njetaphysicjlns 
to prove that submission to government was the founda¬ 
tion of virtue. It wgs only a return to the gld system of 
arbifltary^ wills, stripped of the theocratic jianction to which 
all its claims to respect and its freedom from ca{)rice had 
been duteT The only way to reconc&e •independence with 
social union, and thereby to ‘reach true liberty, lie^ jn • 
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obedience to the objective laws of the world and df human 
nature; clearing these as far as possible of all that is sub¬ 
jective, and thus rendering them amenable to scientific 
demonstration. Of such inrimense consequence to society 
will it be to extend the scientific method to the complex 
and important phenomena of human nature. Man will 
no longer be the slave of mafi; he yields only to ex¬ 
ternal Law; and to this those who demonstrate it to him 
are as submissive as himself. In such obedience there 
can be no degradation even where the laws are inflexible. 
But, as Positivism shows us, in most cases they are modi¬ 
fiable, and this especially in the case of our mental and 
moral constitution. ConsequWtly our obedience is here 
no longer passive obedience: it implies the devotion of 
every faculty of our nature to the improvement of a world 
of which we are jn a true sense masters. The natural 
lawS to whidh we owe submission furnish the basis for our 
intervention; they direct our efforts and ^ve stability to 
our purpose.' The more perfectly they are known, the 
more free will our conduct become from arbitrary com¬ 
mand or‘servil(e obedience. True, our knowledge of these 
laws will very- seldom attain Such precision as to enable 
ns to,do altogether without compulsory authority. When^ 
the intellect da inadequate, the heart must take its place. 
There are certain rules- of lifi. for which it is difficult tp 
assign the exfict,^ ground, and where affection must assist 
reason in supplying motives fdt obedience. Wholly to 
di^nse with arbitrary authority' is impossible; nor will 
it degrade us to submit to it, provided that it“be always re¬ 
garded as seconjiary to the uniform supremacy of external 
Lfcws, and tILat every step in the development of Ourhnen- 
tal and fiioral powers shall restrict its employment. Both 
conditions are evidentily satisfied in the Positive”system of 
life. The' tendency of mddem‘ industry and science is to 
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malce ul less dependent on individual capricg, .a8 well as 
more assimilable to the universal Organism. Positivism 
th«refore secures the liberty and dignity of man by its 
demonstr^ion that social phenomena, like all others, are 
subject to. natural laws, which, within certain limits, are 
modifiable by wise action on the part of society. Totally 
contrary, on the other hahd, is the spirit of metaphysical 
schemes of polity, in which society is supposed to have no 
spontaneous impulses, and is handed over to the will of 
the legislator. In these degrading and oppressive schemes, 
union is purchased, as in, ancient times, at the cost of inr 
dependence. 

In these two ways, then,*Po8itive religion influences the 
practical life of Ilumanity, in accordance with the natural 
laws that regulate her existence. First, the sense of 
Solidarity pwith the Present is perfected by adding to it 
the sense of Continuity with the Past; secondly, tke co¬ 
operation of her individual agents is rendoreji compatible 
with their co-operation. Not till this is done can Politics 
become reaUy subordinate to Morals, and the feeling of 
. Duty be substituted for that of Right. Ojir active powers 
will be modified by the cotnbined influence of feeling and 
reason, as expressed in* indisputable rules which it^will be 
for the spiritual power to make known tp jis. Temporal 
.government, whoever it» administrators may be, will 
always be modified by morality. Wheraas in aU meta¬ 
physical systems of polity nothing is provided for but the 
modes of access to government and theiimits of its vanious 
departments; no principles are given to direct its appli¬ 
cation or to enable i^s to form a right judgment jef it. 

Prom this general view*of the* practical sir- NotritiTe 
vice of Ilumanity, we pass. n<fw. to.^e 'two ■nJlSlSty.per^ 
leading divisions of the subject; with, th^ view p“Si1rt8,*’8gthe 
of completing our conoepticfti of the funda- powSr* 
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mental prii^ciple of Positive Polity, the sepaifetion of 
temporal from spiritual power. 

The action of Humanity relates either to her external 
circumstances, or to the facts of her own natiure. Each 
of these two great functions involves both Order and 
Progress; but the first relates more specially to the pre¬ 
servation of her existence, the‘second to her progressive 
development. Humanity, like every other organism, has 
to act unceasingly on the surrounding world in order to 
Tn aintain and extend her material existence. Thus the 
chief object of her practical life is to satisfy the wants of 
our physical nature, wants which necessitate continual 
reproduction of materials in 'sufficient quantities. This 
pr^uction soon comes to depend more on the co¬ 
operation of successive generations than on that of con¬ 
temporaries. Even in these lower but indispensable func- 
tionSj we work principally for our successors, and the 
results that ,we enjoy are in great part due to those that 
have gone before us. Each generation produces more 
material wealth than is required for its own wants; and 
the use of the ^surplus is to facilitate the labour and pre- > 
pare the maintenance of the generation following. The 
agent^.in this transmission of wealth naturally take the 
lead in the indnstrial movement 4 since the possession of 
provisions and instruments of production gives an ad-^ 
vantage which-cqn only be lost hy unusual incapacity, 
t And this will seldom happen, because capital naturally 
‘ tends to accumulate with' those who make a cautious and 
skili'ul use of it. 

Capitalists then will be the political leaders of modem 
socipty. Th^ir office is Consecrated in Positive religidn as 
that of the nutritive org'ans of Humanity; organs which 
collect and prepare, the materials necessary for'life, and 
which also' distribute thenS, subject always to the in- 
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flu'lnc^ of a modifying central organ. The direct and 
palpable importance of their functions is a stimulus to 
pride; and in every respect they are strongly influenced 
by persoflal instincts, which are necessary to sustain the 
vigour of their energies. Consequently, if left to them¬ 
selves, they are apt to abuse their power, and to govern 
by the ignoble method‘of compulsion, disregarding all 
appeals to reason and to morality. Hence the need of a 
combination of moral forces to exercise a constant check 
upon the hardness with which they are so apt to use their 
•authoHty. And this leads us to the second of the two 


great functions of Humanity. 

This function is analogous to that of In- ^ These are 
nervation in i individuals. Its object is the to cerebral 
advancement of Humanity, whether in physical foraed’by^te 
or stiU mpre in intellectual and moral aspects, power. 


It might seem at first sight restricted, as in* lower argan- 


isms, to the secondary office of assisting the nutritive func¬ 
tion. Soon however it develops qualities peculiar to itself. 


qualities on which our highest happiness depends. And 
thus we might imagine that life was to be entirely given 
up to the free play of ijeason, imagination, and feeling, 
were we not constantly forced back by the nece^ities of 
our physical nature to less delightful occupations. There¬ 
fore this intellectfial and^oral function, notwithstanding 
its eminence, can n^er be supreme in our nature; yet 
independently of its intiinsip charm, it Ibrms our principal 
ifteans, whether used eonsciousfy or oljjierwise, in control¬ 
ling the s&newhat blind action of the nhtritive organs. 
It is jn women, whose function is analogous to that of the 
afiectiiK organs in file inflividual brain, thSt we find^this 
modifying influence in its purest andTmfist spontaneous 
form. . But the full value of their Influence is not realised 
imtil they act in comhioatioi^ with the philosophic class; 
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which, though its direct energy is small, is as indispensa¬ 
ble to the collective Organism as the speculative functions 
of the brain are to the individual. Besides these two 
essential elements of moral power, we find, when tiumanity 
reaches her maturity, a third element which completes 
the constitution of this power and furnishes a basis for its 
political action. This third eleriient is the working class, 
whose influence may be regarded as the active function in 
the innervation of the social Organism. 

It is indeed to the working class that we look for the 
only possible solution of the great human problem, the' 
victory of Social feeling over Self-love. Their want of 
leisure, and their poverty, exbludes them from political 
power; and yet wealth, which is the basis of that power, 
cannot be produced without them. They are allied to the 
spiritual power by the similarity of their tastes and of 
themcircumstances. Moreover, they look to it for syste¬ 
matic educa^iion, of the importance of which not merely 
to their happiness, but to their dignity and moral culture, 
they are deeply conscious. The nature of their occupa¬ 
tions, though absorbing so large a portion of their time, .1 
yet leaves the mind for the moskpart free. Finding little 
in the /ipecialities of their work to'interest them, they are 
the more incliqied to rise to general principles, provided 
always that such principles canbine utility with reality.. 
Being less occupied than other classes with considerations 
, of rank and wealth, they are th© more disposed to give 
‘ fre« play to generous fee’lings, th6 value and the charm 
of which is more strongly impressed on them by their 
experience of life. As their strength lies in numbers, 
they have a*'greater tendency* to union than capitalists, 
who, having in fneir oWn hands a-power which they are 
apt to suppose resis^lefes, have no such motive fof associa¬ 
tion. They will give their energetic support to the priest- 
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hood ii# its efforts to control the abuse of ^he power of 
wealth* and in every respect they are prepared to accept 
aifti enforce its moral influence. Being at once special 
and general, practical and speculative, and at the same 
time always animated by strong sympathies, they form an 
intermediate link between the practical and theoretical 
powers; connected with the one by the need of education 
and counsel, and with the other ^ by the necessities of 
labour and subsistence. The people represent the activity 
of the Supreme Being, as women represent its sympathy, 
and philosophers its intellect. 

But in the organized action of these three organs of 
innervation upon the orgafls of social nutrition, it must bo 
borne in mind that the latter are not to be impeded in 
their functions. The control exercised is to be of a kind 
that will ennoble them by setting their importance in its 
true light. True, we are not to encourage the foolish and 
immoral pride of modem capitalists, who looj: upon them¬ 
selves as the creators and sole arbiters of their material 
power, the foundations of which are in reality due to the 
combined action of their predecessors and contemporaries. 
They ought to be regardsd simply as pubjic fimctionaries, 
responsible for the adiAinistration of capital and tl^p direc¬ 
tion of industrial entejjnise. But at tl^e#8ame time we 
must be careful not to «nderrgte the immense value of 
tlmir function, or in any way obstruct its performance. 
All this follows at onci frgm the policy of Separation of 
Powers. The respon^bdity under which it is here f)ro-* 
posed to place capitalists is purely moral, whereas metaphy¬ 
sicians of the revolutionary school have always been in 
favbur* of political coercion. In cases wft.ere the *rich 
peglect their duty, the Positivd priestl^ooS will resort in 
the Art? instance to every method* o^ co^-viction and per¬ 
suasion that can be suggested! by the educatioh which the 
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rich have re(jeived in common with other classes. ‘ Should 
this course fail, there remains the resource of pronoune- 
ing formal condemnation of their conduct; and supposihg 
this to be ratified by the working men of every city, and the 
women of every family, its effect will be difficult to with¬ 
stand. In very heinous cases, it might be necessary to 
proceed to the extreme length of social excommunication, 
the efficacy of which, ;in cases where it deserved and re¬ 
ceived general assent, would be even greater than in the 
Middle Ages; the organization of the spiritual power in 
those times being very imperfect. But even in this case 
the means used for repression are of a purely moral kind. 
The rare cases that call for'political measures belong 
exclusively to the province of the temporal power. 

Hereditary transmission of wealth has been strongly 
condemned by metaphysical writers. But it is after aU 
a natJoral mode of transmission, and the moral discipline 
above descriljed will be a sufficient check,upon its worst' 
abuses. When* the sense of Duty is substituted for the 
sense of Eight, it matters little who may be the possessor 
of any given p(jwer, provided it be well used. Inherit- ■ 
ance, as Positivism shows, has* great social advantages, 
especially when applied to functi8n8 which require no 
extraordinary #jqipacity, .and which- are ^est learnt in the 
training of domestic life. , Takic%' the moral point of view,. 
we find that nien, who have been always accustomed "to 
wealth are more disposed to be gbnerous than those who 
"hav* amassed it gradually, howeve/honourablq the means 
used. Inheritance was originally the mode ift which all 
functions were transmitted: and in,the case of wealth 
therf IS no reason why it should not always cohtifiue, 
since the mere preservatioh of wealth, without reference to 
its employment, requires but little special ability.* ‘There 
is no^ guarantee that, if othbr gtiardians of capital were 
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ppoiniei the public would be better served. Modem 
ndustrj^ has long ago proved the administrative superi- 
■rity of private enterprise in commercial transactions; and 
ill social functions that admit of it will gradually pass 
nto private management, always excepting the great 
;heoretic functions, in which combined action will always 
be necessary. Declaim a» the envious will against here- 
iitary wealth, its possessors, when they have a good dis¬ 
position moulded by a wise education and a healthy state 
of public opinion, will in many cases rank amongst the 
raTost useful organs of Humanity. It is not the class 
who constitute the moral force of society, that will give 
vent to these idle complaints, or at least they will be con¬ 
fined to those individuals among them who fail to under¬ 
stand the dignity and value of their common mission of 
elevating in^n’s affections, intellect, and energies. 

The only cases in which the spiritual power women ana 
has to interfere specially for the protection of material 
material mterests fall under two prmcipies, gnaranteed. 
which are very plainly indicated by the natural order of 
§ociety. The first principle is, that Man should, support 
Woman; the second, that*the Active dais should sup¬ 
port the Speculative class. The necessity of both^ these 
’conditions is evident; without them the effective and 
, speculative functions of f^manit^ cannot'be adequately 
performed. Private add public welfare arc^ so deeply in¬ 
volved in the influence extrcised by Feeling over the intel¬ 
lectual and active powers, that iTe shall,do well to secure 
that influence, even at the cost of removing one half of 
the raop from industrial occupations. Even in tj^e lowest 
tribes' o£ savages we* find the stronger sex*recognlSing 
' some obligations towards the weaker; aiM if is tljis which 
distinguiAes human love, even in ife coarser forms, from 
animal appetite. With .feveiy step in tlie progress of 
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Hunumity we find the obligation more distinctly, acltkow- 
ledged, and more fully satisfied. In Positive religion it 
becomes a fundamental duty, for which each individjial, 
or even society, when it may he necessary, w<il be held 
responsible. As to the second principle, it is one which 
has been already admitted by former systems; and, in 
spite of the anarchy in which we live, it has never been 
wholly discarded, at least in countries which have been 
unafiected by the individualist tendencies of Protestant¬ 
ism. Positivism, however,- while adopting the principle 
as indispensable to the theoretic functions of Ilumanity, 
will employ it far more sparingly than Catholicism, the 
decay of which was very much hastened by its exces¬ 
sive wealth. If temporal and spiritual power are really 
to be separated, philosophers should have as little to do 
with wealth as with government. Resembling women 
in their exclusion from political power, their position 
as to wealth should be like that of the working classes, 
proper regard being had to the requirements of their 
office. By following this course, they may be confident 
that thee purity of their opinions and advice will never 
be called in quipstion. ,, 

Th^se two conditions then. Capitalists, as the normal 
administrato^^^of the common fund of wealth, will be’ 
expected to satisfy. They mq.st, that* is, so regulate the 
distribution of wages, that women‘ shall be released from 
work; and they must see |hat proper remuneration is 
giyen for intellectual labour. To exact the performance 
of these conditions seems no easy task; yet ilntil they are 
satisfied, 4ihe equilibrium of our social economy will j-emain 
un^fkble. The 'institution of ^ropeAy can be maintained 
no longer upbn \he imtenable ground of personal right. 
Its present possessors'may probably decline to accept these 
principles.*^ In that case their .functions will pass in one 
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way or toother to new organs, until Hinnanity finds ser^ 
vants who will not shirk their fundamental duties, hut 
who will recognise them as the first condition of their 
tenure power. That power, subject to these limita- 
tions, will then be regarded with the highest res;pect, for 
all will feel that the existence of Humanity depends on 
it. Alike on inteUectuaf and on moral grounds, society 
will repudiate the envious passionsi, and subversive views 
which are aroused at present by the unfounded claims of 
property, and by its repudiation, since the Middle Ages, 
of every real moral obligation. Rich men will feel that 
principles like these, leaving as they do so large a margin 
■of voluntary action to the ^dividual, are the only method 
of escaping from the political oppression with which they 
are now threatened. The free concentration of capit^ 
will then bfe readily accepted as necessary to its social use¬ 
fulness ; for great duties imply great powers.' * 


This, then/.if the way in which the priests Normal rda- 
of Humanity may hope to regenerate the bia- 
terial power of wealth, and bring the nutritive 
^functions of society into harmony with thf othel parts of 
the body politic. The contests for which es yet there are 
but too many motives, -^ill then cease; the People without 
loss of dignity will,give free play to their uartural instincts 


of respect, and wiU be ai^ivilling to accept the authority 
of ^heir political rulers as to ’place confi’dence in their 


spiritual guides. They ViU* feel that true happiness has 
no* necessai^ connection with wealth; 4hat jt depen^l^ar 
more on free'play being given to their intellectual, moral. 


and social qualities; fnd that in this respQct ^ey arejjaore 
favourably situated than -Siose above ^em. They will 
cease to aspire to the enjoymenlis of wealth add power, 
leaving’^em to those whose political activity requires 
that strong stimulus. Eaibh nfan’s ambition wul be do 
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ads work weil; and after it is over, to perform kis more 
general function of assisting the spiritual power,* and of 
taking part in the formation of Public Opinion, by giving 
his best judgment upon passing events. Of the limits to 
be observed by the spiritual power the People will be well 
aware; and they will accept none which does not subor¬ 
dinate the intellect to the heart, *and guarantee the purity 
of>its doctrine by stijct abstinence from political power. 
By an appeal to the principles of Positive Polity, they 
wiU at once check any foolish yielding on the part of 
philosophers to political ambition, and will restore the tem¬ 
poral power to its proper place. They will be aware that 
though the general principles'’bf practical life rest upon 
Science, it is not for Science to direct their application. 
The incapacity of theorists to apply their theories prac¬ 
tically has long been recognised in minor niatters, and 
it whl now be recognised as equally applicable to political 
questions. ,The province of the philosop^r is education; 
and as the rebult of education, counsel: the province of 
‘ the capitalist is action and authoritative direction. This 
is the ohly right distribution of power; and the people 
will insist on maintaining it In its iutegrity, seeing, as 
they will, that without it the Ifarmonious existence of. 
Humanity is'^ impossible. . 

From thisiview the practical side of the 
ystripeforthe religion of Humanity taken in connection with 
ihrtthereTOiul its intellectual axd Aioral side, we may form 
a i^^towariS a .general conception of the flnaj reorganma- 
tion of political institutions, by" which alone 
the^reaSi !^evqlution can be^ brought to a close? But 
the time for ai^ecting'^ this reconstruction has “not yet 
come. There mu^ be a previous reconstruction of opinions 
•and habits of Bfe.upon the basis laid dowTi by“PositiT- 
and for this at lea^t oile generation is required. 
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In’ thtf interval, aU political measures must retain their. 
provisional character, although in framing them the 
filial state is always to be taken into account. As yet 
nothing can be said to have been established, except the 
moral principle on which Positivism rests, the subordina¬ 
tion of Politics to Morals. For this is in fact implicitly 
involved in the proclamation of a Republic in France; a 
step which cannot now be recalled,.and which implies that 
each citijfen is to devote aU his faculties to the service of 
Humanity. But with regard to the social organization, 
by which alone this principle can be carried into effect, 
although its basis has been laid down by Positivism, it has 
not yet received the sanction of the Public. It may be 
hoped, however, that the motto which I have put forward 
as descriptive of the new political philosophy. Order and 
Progress, Mil soon be adopted spontaneously. 

In the first or negative phase of the Revolu- lirslreToiu- 
fion, all thatvw,p.s done was utterly to repudiate 
the old political system. No indication what- 
ever was given of the state of things which was to succeed 
it. The motto of the time, lAberty andi Equality, is an 
exact representation of tlKs state of things, the conditions 
expressed in it being utterly contradictory, and* incom¬ 
patible with orgsgiizatisn of any kind. • For obviously, 

■ Liberty gives free scgpe*to superiority of all kinds, and 
especially to moral and mental superieri^y; so that if a 
uniform level of Equaliiy isfinsjsted on, freedom of growth, 
is checked. Yet inconsistent as the* motto was, i^Twas 
admirably Adapted to the destructive temper of the time; 
a ti^ when hatred, of thp Past^compen^t|4 the imk of 
insightf into the Future. ' It had, too,^ pj-ogressive •ten¬ 
dency, which partly neutralised it^ subversive spirit. It 
inspired the first attempt to derive true principjes of polity 
from general views of history* the memorable though uij- 
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successful es^y of my great predecessor Condorcet.* Tlius 
the first intimation of the future influence of the historictyi 
spirit was given at the very time when the anti-historical 
spirit had reached its climax. 

The long period of reaction which succeeded the first 
crisis gave rise to no political motto of any importance. 

It was a period for which men of any vigour of thought 
and character could npt but feel secret repugnance. It 
produced, however, a universal conviction that the meta¬ 
physical policy of the revolutionists was of no avail for 
constructive purposes. An d it gave rise to the historical 
works of the Neo-Catholic school, which prepared the way 
for Positivism by giving the filst fair appreciation of the 
Middle Ages. 

But the Counter-revolution, begun by Robes- 
to?Mert”^d pierre, carried to its full length by Bonaparte, 

' and continued by the Bourbons, came to an 
end in the nyjmorable outbreak of 1830. A neutral period 
of eighteen yedrs followed, and a new motto, Liberty and 
Public Order, was temporarily adopted. This motto was 
very expressive -of the politick condition of the time; and.. 
the more so that it arose spcSataneously, without ever 
receiving any formal sanction. It' expressed the general ^ 
feeling of the public, who, feeling that the secret of the 
political future was possessed Ksy none of the existing, 
parties, contented, itself mth pointing out the two cen- 
jditions essential as a preparaitiorf for it. It was an im¬ 
provement on^the "first motto,, because it indicated more 
clearly that the ultimate purpose of the resolution was 
const^ction. Ij; got rid of the qnti-social notion of 
Equality. .4^1 thp moral advantages of Equality wi&out 
its politicSl dangers exists already in the feeling of Fra¬ 
ternity, which, since tW Middle' Ages, has beconte suffi- 
cientp^ dif^ed in Westerfl Etfrope to need no special 
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formula. Again, tliis motto introduced enipirically the 
great Conception of Order; understanding it of course in 
the limited sense of materiaf order at home and abroad. 
No deep^ meaning was likely to be attached to the word 
in a time of such mental and moral anarchy. 

But with the adoption of the Republican „™ramotto; 
principle in 1848, tl\o utility of this provi- rrogrem. 
sional motto ceased. For the Revolution now entered 
upon its -positive phase; which indeed, for all philoso¬ 
phical minds, had been already inaugurated by my dis¬ 
covery of the laws of Social Science. But the fact of its 
having fallen into disuse is no reason for going back to 
the old motto. Liberty a?id Equality, which, since the 
crisis of 1789, has ceased to be appropriate. In the utter 
absence of social convictions, it has obtained a sort of 
official resuscitation; but this will not prevent men of 
good sense and right feelmg from adopting spontantJously 
the motto Or(jler and Progress, as the principle of all poli¬ 
tical action for the future. In the second ’chapter I dwelt 
at some length upon this motto, and pointed out its poli¬ 
tical and philosophical meaning. I have ijow only to show 
its connection with the <M;her mottoes of •which we have 
been speaking, and th^ probability of its adoption.* Each 
of them, like all combinations, whether in»the moral or 
4 )hy 8 ical world, is compoi«i of two elements; and the last 
has one of its elements in common with.th% second, as the 
second has in common "^thrthe^ first. Moreover, Liberty,, 
tKe element^common to the two first, isdn replity centred 
in the third f since all Progress implies Liberty. But Order 
is put»foremost, becapse the word is here intepd^ tq, cover 
the ^hflle field that properly betongs ^o ij. It includes 
things private as well as pubho, theoretical ^ well as 
practicitl* moral as weR as political. Progress is put next, 
as the end for which Ofder 'exists, and as the mode in 
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which it shoi^d be mamiested. This conception, for which 
the crisis of 1789 prepared the way, will he our gtdding 
principle throughout the constrjictive phase of the West¬ 
ern Revolution. The reconciliation of Order and 5?rogres8, 
which had hitherto been impossible, is now an accepted 
fact for all advanced minds. For the public this is not 
yet the case; but since the close df the Counter-revolution 
in 1830, all minds haye been tending unconsciously in 
this direction. The tendency becomes still more striking 
by contrast with an opposite movement, the increasing 
identity of principles between the reactionary and the' 
anarchist schools. 

♦ provjgionai su;^pose accomplished what is 

periSoif tean- 7®^ ™ prospect, even if the fundamental 

Bition. principle of our future polity were accepted and 

publicly ratified by the adoption of this motto, yet perma¬ 
nent reconstruction of political institutions would still be 
premature, before this can be attempted, l;he spiritual 
interregnum raust be terminated. For tfiis object, in 
which all hearts and minds, especially among the work¬ 
ing classes and^, among women, must unite their efforts 
with those .of the philosophic «»priesthood, at least one 
generation is required. During this period governmental 
policy should, lie avowedly provisional; its one object 
should be to maintain wjiat istso essential to our state 
of transition, ©r4er, at home and! abroad. Here, tpo. 
Positivism suffices for the ta^; i}y explaining on histo¬ 
rical principles the,, stage that, we ‘nave left, and that at 
whicli we shall ultimately arrive, it enables ua to imder- 
stand the eharacter of the intermediate stage. « 

die- ^^® solutidli of the problem consists 'ki a 
yevolutionUry government, adapted to the 
fpeeoh. Positive phase of the Revolution, as the admi¬ 
rable institutions of thg Convention were to its negative 
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phase, yhe principle futures of such a government would, 
be perfect freedom of speech and discussion* and at the 
smjpie time political preponderance of the central authority 
with proper guarantees for its purity. To secure perfect 
freedom of discussion, various measures would be taken. 
All penalties and fines which at present hamper its action 
would be abolished, the enly check left being the obliga¬ 
tion of signature. A^ain, all difficulties in the way of 
criticising the private character of public men, due to the 
disgraceful legislation of the psychologists, would be re¬ 
moved. Lastly, all official grants to theological and meta¬ 
physical institutions would be discontinued; for while 
these last, freedom of instmction in the true sense cannot 
be said to exist. With such substantial guarantees there 
will be little fear of reactionary tendencies on the part of 
the executive; and consequently no danger in allowing it 
to take that ascendency over the electoral body whi<jh, in 
the present state of mental and moral anarchy, is abso¬ 
lutely necess^lr^ for the maintenance of material order. 
On this plan the French ass^bly would' be reduced to 
about two hundred members; and its only duty .would be 
to vote the budget propogpd by the finance committee of 
government, and to audit the accounts o^ the pa^t year. 
All executive or legislative measures would come within 
the province of the'centra^power j the only condition being 
that they should firrt be submitted to free discussion, 
whether by journals, public meetings, or individual thinkers, 
though such discussion should‘not bind the govemi^ent' 
legally. Ttie progressive character of the govenJhent 
thus guaranteed, we have next to see that thq men who 
compos^ it shall be'such Iks are'likely to ftirry dtit the 
provisional and purely practical •purpoSfe with viJiich it is 
instituted. On Positive principles? it is to the working 
classes that we should look for the only statesmen worthy 
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of succeeding to the statesmen of the Convention., Tluree 
of such meif would be required for the central govem- 
ment. They would combine the functions of a ministry 
with those of monarchy, one of them taking th® direction 
of Foreign affairs, another of Home affairs, the third of 
Fumnce. They would convoke and dissolve the electoral 
power on their own responsibility. Of this body the 
majority would in a short time, without any law to that 
effect, consist of the larger capitalists; for the office would 
he gratuitous, and the duties would be of a kind for whiph 
their ordinary avocations fitted them. Changes would 
occasionally be necessary in the central government; but 
since it would consist of three persons, its continuity might 
be maintained, and the traditions of the previous genera¬ 
tion, as well as the tendencies of the future, and the posi¬ 
tion actually existing, might all be represented,, 

Su^h a go.vemment, though of course retaining some 
revolutionary features, would come as near to the noimal 
state as is at*^p];esent practicable. For its'p'i’ovince would 
be entirely limited to ma^rial questions, and the only 
anomaly 4 if importance would be the fact of choosing^ 
rulers from thdworking classeg. Normally, this class is. 
excluded from political administration, which falls ulti¬ 
mately into the hands of capitalists. But the anomaly 
is so obviously dependent simplj^on thd present condition 
of affairs, and will be so xestricted 'in its application, that 
the working classes are not likelyi,.to be seriously demoral- 
ize^ by it. The primary •object being to infuse morality 
into*^practical‘life, it is clear that working,‘men, whose 
minds and hearts are peculiarly accessible to moral influ¬ 
ence, are for tihe'present ••best qualified for political pG,wer. 
No check,meantinio is placed on the action of the capital¬ 
ists ; and this provisional policy prepares the way-for their 
ultimate aocessibn fo poweiv by.convinoing them of the 
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urgent jieed of private and public regeneration, without 
which‘they can never be worthy of it. this course, 
top, it becomes easier to bring the consultative influence 
of a spimtual power to bear upon modem government. 
At first such influence can only be exercised spontane¬ 
ously ; but it will become more and more systematic with 
every new step in the great philosophical renovation on 
which the final reorgatdzation of society is based. 

The propriety of the provision^ policy here recom- 
nyended is further illustrated by the wide scope of its 
application. Although suggested by the difficulties pecu¬ 
liar to the position of France, it is equally adapted to 
other nations who are sufficiently advanced, to take part, 
in the great revolutionary crisis. Thus the second phase 
of the Revolution is at once distinguished from the first, 
by havings Occidental, as opposed to a purely National, 
character. And the fact of the executive government J)eing 
composed of working men, points in the same direction; 
since of all ^l^ses working men are the juost free from 
local prejudices, and have th| strongest tendencies, both 
intellectually and morally, to universal union. Even 
should this form of govegiment be limited for some years 
to France, it would be. enough to remodel the old, system 
of diploniacy throughout the West. 

Such are the adt'antaggp which the second revolutionary 
government will deriife from tiie possessicai of systematic 
principles; whereas th^ government of the Convention 
was left to its empiricai instocts, and ^ad nothing bi^i its* 
progressive*instincts to guide it. 

A special Report was published in 1848 by, the Posi- 
tivisjk Spciety, in which th® subject of prbvilional govern¬ 
ment will be found discussed in greatej^et&il. 

Quiet •at home and peace abroafl being se- comiStee for 
cured, we shall be able, notswithstanding th® “* 
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continuance of mental and moral anarchy, to proosed 
actively witli the vast work of social regeneration, with 
the certainty of full Hberty of thought and expressiip. 
F<y this purpose it will be desirable to institute the phi¬ 
losophical and political association to which I alluded in 
the last volume of my “Positive Philosophy” (published 
in 1842), under the title of “Positive Occidental Com¬ 
mittee.” Its sittings would usually be held in Pari^ and 
it would consist, in the first place, of eight Frenchmen, 
ueven Englishmen, six Germans, five Italians, and four 
Spaniards. This would be enough to represent fairly the 
principal divisions of each population. Germany, for in¬ 
stance, might send a Dutchman, a Prussian, a Swede, a 
Dane, a Bavarian, and an Austrian. So, too, the Italian 
members might come respectively from Piedmont, Lom¬ 
bardy, Tuscany, the Boman States, and the two Sicilies. 
Again, Catalonia, Castille, Andalusia, and Portugal would 
adequately represent the Spanish Peninsula. 

Thus we shpuld have a sort of penhstnent Council 
of the new Chhrch. Each, of the three elements of the 
moderating -power should be admitted into it; and it 
might also conikin such members of the governing class* 
HB were suMciently regenerated to he of use in forwarding 
the general movement. There should be practical men in 
this council as' well as philosopljers. Here, as elsewhere, 
it will be principally from the working classes that such 
practical co-operation will come; hut no support, if given 
sincerely, will be rejected*, even should it emanate from 
the Aiasses who are destined to'extinction. It'is also most 
important for the purposes of this Coimcil that th^ third 
element of the inoderating power, women, should b<i in- 
cluifed in. it, so As to represent the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the prepondeiunce of* the heart over th®<,imdef- 
standing. •Six ladies should be .ohosen in addition to the 
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thirtj’ members above mentioned: of these, two would be 
French,'and one from each of the other nations. Besides / 
thek ordinary sphere of influence, it will be their special 
duty to disseminate Positivism among our Southeiy, 
brethren. It is an office that I had reserved for my 
saintly colleague, who, but for her premature death, would 
have rendered eminent seiwice in such a Council. 

While material ordei'is maintained by national govern¬ 
ments, the members of the Council, a’s pioneers of the final 
or4,er of society, wiU be carrying on the European move¬ 
ment, and gradually terminating the spiritual interreg¬ 
num which is now the sole obstacle to social regeneration. 
They will forward the devslopment and diffiision of Posi¬ 
tivism, and make practical application of its principles, in 
all ways that are honourably open to them. Instruction 
of all kinds, oral or written, popular or philosophic, will 
fall within their province; but their chief .aim wiU be 
to inaugurate the worship of Humanity so far as that 
is possible, '^d already a beginniag is,'possible, so 
&r at least as the system of commemoration is concerned. 
Politically they may give a direct proof of the; interna¬ 
tional character of the Positive system, bV brmgmg for¬ 
ward several measure% the utdity of whicfi has long 
‘been recognised, but which have been neglected for want 
of some central a1ithori]jy placed beyond the reach of 
national rivalry. 

.One of the most important of such measures occidental 
would be the establishnsent of a»W^estem naval 
force, with*i;he twofold o^iject of protecting the ?eas, 
and 0 ^ assisting geographical and scientific discovery. It 
should te recruited ^d supported* by aU ffiv# brancdies of 
the Occidental family, and wouldathus bw a good fubstifute 
for the admirable institution of maritime Chivalry which 
fell with Catholicism. Qn it# flag the fositwist motto 
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would naturally be inscribed, and thus would be fo/ the 
first time publicly recognised. 

International Another measure, conceived in the s*ane 
spirit, would soon follow, one which- has been 
long desired, but which, owing to the anarchy prevalent 
throughout the West since the decline of Catholicism, 
has never yet been carried out. A common monetary 
standard will be established, with the consent of the 
various governments, by which industrial transactions 
will be greatly facilitated. Three spheres made respec¬ 
tively of gold, silver, and platinum, and each weighing 
fifty grammes (772 grains), would differ sufficiently in 
value for the purpose. The ^here should have a small 
flattened base, and on the great circle parallel to it the 
Positivist motto would be inscribed. At the pole would 
be the image of the immortal Charlemagne, the foimder 
of t^ Western Republic, and roimd the image his name 
would be engraved, in its Latin form, Carolus; that 
name, respited as it is by all nations of Europe alike, 
would be the {Sommon appellation of the universal mone¬ 
tary standard. 

ooeidentai adoption of |uch measures would soon* 

, bring the Positivist Gbmmittee into favour. 
Many others ^might be suggested, relating directly to its 
fundamental purpose, which nofd not‘be specially men-j 
tioned here. LwiU only Suggest the foimdation, by volun¬ 
tary effort, of an 6ccidental l^hod, to serve as the nucleus 
of ^ true phdosophjc class.' The sthdents would ultimately 
entef the Poditivist priesthood; they would^‘in most in¬ 
stances c(?me from the working class, without, however, 
excluding reiki falent ffom wBatever quarter. Ey*their 
agency tke se{)teifiiial cdorse of Positive teaching might 
.be introduced in all places disposed to receive Its They 
would besifles supply yoluntary* missionaries, who would 
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reach the doctrine everj^here, even outside ^hie limits of 
W^terA Europe, according to the plan hereafter to be 
explained. The travels of Positivist workmen, in the 
3dinajy (futies of their calling, would greatly faciHta* 

this work. . . 1 . I* 

A more detailed view of this provisional system ot 

instruction wiU be foimd* in the second edition of the 
“Report on the Subject of a Positiye School,” published 
by the Positivist Society in 1849.* 

There is another step which might be taken, 
relating not merely to the period of transition, pa^uo. 
but also to the normal state. A flag suitable to the 
Western Republic might He adopted, which, with slight 
alterations, would also be the flag for each nation. The 
want of such a symbol is already instinctively felt. What 
is wanted itf a substitute for the old retrograde symbols, 
which yet shall avoid all subversive tendencies. It w»idd 
be a suitable inauguration of the period of tramfition which 
we are now entering, if the colours and ihottoes appro¬ 
priate to the final state were adopted at its outset. 

. To speak fiist of the banner to be used ij^ reli^ous ser¬ 
vices. It should be paintad on canvass. Qn ope side the 
^und would be whitrf; on it would be the symbol ot 
Humanity, personified by .a woman of thirty/years of age, 
hearing her son in her ams. The other side woidd bear 
the reUgious formula J PositiviAs: Lov^ is*our Fnnjk, 
Order is our Basis, Process End, upon a groimd oi 
gr&n,.the colour of hope, and therefor# most smtabl^for- 
emblems of the fixture. 

Green, too, would the colour of the po^ti(»l flag, com¬ 
mon the whole West. As it is Intended to flo^ freely, 
'it does not admit of painting; l?ut Ae carved fmage-ot 
Humanil^’might be placed at the banngr-pole. Tf prin¬ 
cipal motto of Positivism inll, tn this case, be divided.mto. 
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WO, both aiike significant. One side of the flag'will have 
he political and scientific motto. Order and Progress; the 
)ther, the moral and esthetic motto. Live for Others. 'The 
irst will be preferred by men; the other is moi’e specially 
adapted to women, who are thus invited to participate in 
these public manifestations of social feeling. 

This point settled, the questioi^ of the various national 
flags becomes easy, r In these the centre might be green, 
and the national colours might be displayed on the border. 
Thus, in France, where the innovation will be first intro¬ 
duced, the border would be tricolour, with the present 
arrangement of colours, except that more space should be 
given to the white, in honour of our old royal flag. In 
this way uniformity would be combined with variety; 
and, moreover, it would be shown that the new feeling of 
Occidentality is perfectly compatible with reject for the 
smallest nationalities. Each would retain the old signs in 
combination with the common symbol. T]i^ same principle 
would apply ^ all emblems of minor importance. 

The question of these symbols, of which I have spoken 
during uie lasf two years in my weekly coui«es of lectures, 
illustrates, the* most immediate of the functions to which 
the Positive Committee will be ca&led. I mention it here,^ 
as a type of its general action upon E^opean society. 

Without setting any. limits *50 J;he gradual increase ®f 
the Associati6n,cit is desirable that the central nueleus 
should always remain limited the original number of 
tlfifty-six, wjth two additions, which will shortly be inen- 
tioned. Each member might institute a niore numerous 
association Jn his own-county, an^ this again nii|;ht be 
the parent of others. Associations thus affiliated rfay be 
defvelop^ to an unlimfted extent; and thus we shall.be 
able to Boaintain the unity and homogeneity of the Posi¬ 
tive*^ Church, without cimpdSring its coherence and vigour. 
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Ab soon* as Positivism has gained in every country a suffl- 
cifint number of voluntary adherents to constitute the pre- 
Ijohderating section of the community, the regeneration of 
society is^cured. 

The members assigned above for the different nations, 
only represent the order in which the advanced minds in 
each will co-operate pi the movement. The order in. 
which the great* body of each nation will join it, will be, 
so far as we can judge from their antecedents, somewhat 
different. The difference is, that Italy here takes the 
second place, and Spain the third, while England descends 
to the last. The grounds for this important modification 
are indicated in the third edition of my “ Positive Calen¬ 
dar.” They will be discussed in detail in the fourth 
volume of this Treatise.* 

From Eilropo the movement will spread ulti- , colonial and 

1*11 T% ^ ^ n • Asao- 

mately to the whole race. But the first step ojatea the 

. , -1 Committee, the 

m its progress yrill naturally be to the inhab»- 
tants of our colonies, who, though politiijally to^he 
independent of Western Europe, stiU retain 
4heir filiation with it. Twelve colonial niembers may be 
’xdded to the Council; fo«r for each Americai* Continent, 
two for India, two for the Dutch and Spanish posdbssions 
in the Indian Oceagi. 

• This gives us forty-eight members. To these twelve 
foreign associates wid gradually be added, to represent 
the populations whose^growth^has been retarded; and 
th*en the CguncU will have-received its fulj complemSnC 
For every nhtion of the world is destined for the same 
ultimarte conditions qf 800 ^), regeneration ns ^pirSeli^, the 
only* difference being that Western ^gurcfie, under %he 
leadership of Prance, takes the initjative. It is of great 

The relative position here asyraed^to SnglanSi and uermfof is rgrersed 
in the fourth volnine of the “ Politique Positive.” 
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importance pot to attempt this final extension too^soon, an 
error which would impair the precision and vigour of the 
renovating movement. At the same time it must nevejr 
be forgotten that the existence of the Great Bei&g remains 
incomplete imtil all its members are brought into harmo¬ 
nious co-operation. In ancient times social sympathy was 
restricted to the idea of Nationality.; between this and the 
final conception of Hxjmanity, the Middle Ages introduced 
the intermediate oonceptibn of Christendom, or Occident- 
ality; the real bearing of which is at present but little 
appreciated. It will be our first political duty to revive 
that conception, and place it on a firmer basis, by termi¬ 
nating the anarchy consequent'on the extinction of Catho¬ 
lic Feudalism. While occupied in this task, we shall 
become impressed with the conviction that the union of 
Western Europe is but a preliminary step t6 the union 
of Humanitjt; an instinctive presentiment of which has 
existed from the infancy of our race, but ^fhjich, as long as 
theological belief and military life were pred(ominant, could 
never be cajrried out even in thought. The primary laws 
of humah dev^pment which form the philosophical basis 
of the Positive syston, apply necessarily to all climates 
and races whatsoever, the only difierence being in the 
rapidity with- which evolution takes place. The inferi¬ 
ority of other nations in this rOjpoct is not inexplicable.; 
and it will ndw he com;^nsated by a growth of greater 
regularity than ours, and less iiicerrupted by shocks and 
>os<!!^tions. Obviausly in our case systematic guidance 
was impossible, since it is only now that our growth is 
comp^^te"th^t ye can learn the general laws couBmon to 
it and to other cases. Wise and generous intervenflon of 
the We5t on behalf of our sister nations who are less 
advanced,^will a noble field for Social Art, when based 
on'sound scientific princibles.* Relative without being 
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arbifirary* zealous and yet always temperate; ^uch should 
be the Ipirit of this intervention; and thus conducted, it 
form a system of moral and political action far nobler 
the jJtoselytism of theology or the extension of mili* 
‘tary empire. The time will come when it will engross 
.the whole attention of the Positive Council; but for the 
present it must remain Secondary to other subjects of 
greater urgency. 

The first to join the ‘Western movement will necessarily 
be the remaining portion of the "White race: which in all 
it^ branches is superior to the other two races. There are 
two Monotheist nations, and one Polytheist, which will be 
successively incorporated. Taken together, the three re¬ 
present the propagation of Positivism in the East. 

The vast population of the Russian empire was left 
outside the pale of Catholic Feudalism. By virtue of its 
Christianity, however, notwithstanding its entire confusion 
of temporal and spiritual power, it holds the, first place 
among the Moifolheistic nations of the East; Its initiation 
into the Western movement will be conducted by two 
i^ations of intermediate position; Greece, (^onnecfed with 
Russia by the tie of religion; and Poland, upite^ with her 
poUtically. Though neither of these nations is bomo- 
*geneous in structure witli Russia, it yrould pause serious 
. dplay in the propagation^f Positivism should the con¬ 
nection be altogether terminated. 

The next step wiR be td*Mohammedan Monotheism; first 
in Turkey, afterwards ifi Pcorsiar Hese Positivism ^ill 
find points (X sympathy of which Catholicism could not 
admit. ^Indeed these are already perceptible. Arab^cm- 
lizatioA transmitted fireek Icienoe’to us: this wyl 

^ways secure for it an honourable*place among tlte essen¬ 
tial elemmfts of the mediseval system, jegayded as a pre¬ 
paration for Positivism. 


27 
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Lastly, w^come to the Polytheists of India; and -with 
them the incorporation of the White race will be complete. 
Already we see some spontaneous tendencies in this direc'^ 
tion. Although from exceptional causes Theofcracy has 
been preserved in India, there exist real points of contact 
with Positivism; and in this respect the assistance of 
Persia will be of service. It is* the peculiar privilege of 
the Positive doctrine,that, taking so complete a view of 
human development, it ih always able to appreciate the 
most ancient forms of social life at their true worth. 

In these three stages of Positivist propagation, th*e 
Council will have elected the first half of its foreign 
associates; admitting successively a Greek, a Russian, an 
Egyptian, a Turk, a Persian, and finally, a Hindoo. 

The Yellow race has adhered firmly to Polytheism. But 
it has been considerably modified in all its Ifranches by 
Moivitheism,* either in the Christian or Mohammedan form. 
To some extent, therefore, it is prepared for further change; 
and a sufficient number of adherents may soon be obtained 
for Tartary, cW.a, Japan, and Malacca to be represented 
in the Cduncil:^ 

With onf lai^t addition the oeganization of the Council" 
is complete. The Black race has ^et to be included. It 
should send ^wo representatives; one from Hayti, which 
had the energy to shake pff the igi^uitous yoke of slavery* 
and the other* frpm cential Africa, which has never «yet 
been subjected to European jnfltence. European pride 
iafr^looked with oontempt on these African tribes, ahd 
imagines them destined to hopeless stagnation. But the 
very fact* of their having been left Jp themselves nenders 
th^m 1better*di8posed to‘receive Positivism, the first system 
m whioh*their Fe&chistid faith has been appreciated, as the 
origin fifom whidi tKe historic^ evolution of i^iety has 
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R is probable that tbe Council will have* reached its 
limit of sixty members, before the spiritual interregnum,in 
central region of Humanity has been termiaated. But 
even if p8litical reconstruction were to proceed so rapidly 
in Europe as to render all possible assistance to this vast 
movement, it is hardly conceivable that the five stages of 
which it consists can,be thoroughly effected within a 
period of two centuries. But however this may be, the 
action of the Coimcil will become increasingly valuable, 
no* only for its direct influence on the less advanced 
nations, but also and more especially, because the proofs 
it wiU furnish of the universality of the new religion will 
strengthen its adherents in the Western family. 

But the time when Positivism can be brought conclusion, 
into direct contact with these preliminary phases the Fositivkt 
is far distaift, and we need not wait for it. The * 
features of the system stand out already with suffidient 
clearness to ena];le us to begin at once the work of mental 
and social renovation for which our revolujiionary prede¬ 
cessors so energetically prepared the way. They however 
were blinded to the Future by their hatred of tlie Past. 
With us, on the contrary,«Bocial sympathy»reste upon the 
.historical spirit, and at the same time strengthens it. * Soli¬ 
darity with our con^empomries is not enough^or us, unless 
we combine it with th^fltense of.Continu^ with former 
times; and while we press on toward the Inture, we lean 
upon the Past, every ph^e o# which our religion holds in 
honour. Sojax from the energy of oui^progi'essive mete-" 
ment being hampered by such feelings, it is only by doing 
full jurtice to the P^st, M^no system but ^ur8 c|m do 
consirfeiftly, that we can attain jierfecj^ enyinci^ation •of 
thbught; because we are thus saved Jrom the necessity of 
making l^e slightest actual concession to •syst^s which 
we regard as obsolete. TJndefstanding their i^ture*^d. 
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their purpose better than the sectaries who still empiric^y 
adhere to them, we can see that each was in its time 
necessary as a preparatory step towards the final systefti,^ 
in which all their partial and imperfect serried will be 
combined. 

Comparing it especially with the last synthesis by which 
the "Westem family of nations has hpen directed, it is clear 
even from the indications given in this prefatory work, 
that the new synthesis is more real, more comprehensive, 

and more stable. All that we find to admire in the 

• 

mediaeval system is developed and matured in Positivism. 
It is the only system which can induce the intellect to 
accept its due position of subordination to the heart. We 
recognise the piety and chivalry of our ancestors, who 
made a noble application of the best doctrine that was pos¬ 
sible in their time. We belifeve that were they living now, 
they'Vould he found in our ranks. They would acknow¬ 
ledge the decay o’f their provisional phase pf thought, and 
would see that in its present degenerate state it is only a 
symbol of reaction, and a source of discord. 

And now thaA the doctrine has been shown to rest on# 
a central principle, a principle'which appeals alike to* 
instinct and to reason, we may c&ry our comparison a 
step further,'>‘a5id convince all > clear-peeing and honest 
minds that it is as superior to fotn^or systems in its influ-* 
ence over the emotions and the imagination, as it is from 
the practical Wd intellectual aspect. Under it. Life, 
K'hetiier private or^ublic, becomes in a still higher, sense 
than under Polytheism, a continuous act of •<^orship, per- 
formedinifdej; tho inspiration o^ universal Love. .Ml our 
thoQghts,^ feelings^^ and actions flow spontaiieou^y'’‘to a 
(jonimon centre in ^umanity, our Supreme Being; A 
Being whQ is real,.accessible, and sympathetic, Ibecauro 
she & of t^e itome nature as her worahippers, though far 
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smierio| to any one of them. The very conception of 
Humanity is a condensation of the wholt? mental and 
sqpial history of man. For it implies the irrevoc- 
We exi^ction of theology and of war; both of which 
are incompatible with uniformity of belief and with co¬ 
operation of all the energies of the race. The spon¬ 
taneous morality of the* emotions is restored to its due 
place; and PhUosopBfy, Poetry, and Polity are thereby 
regenerated. Each is placed in its due relation to thp 
oJjhers,*and is consecrated to tho study, the praise, and the 
service*of Humanity, the most relative and the most per¬ 
fectible of all beings. Science passes from the analytic 
to the synthetic state, beiRg entrusted with the high mis¬ 
sion of founding an objective basis for man’s action on the 
laws of the external world and of man’s nature; a basis 
which is indispensable to control the oscillation of our 
opinions, the versatility of our feelings, aad the insta¬ 
bility of our purposes. Poetry assumes at ^ last its'true 
social functimf, and will henceforth be preferred to all 
other studies. By idealizing Humanity under every 
aspect, it enables us to give fit expression to the grati¬ 
tude we owe to her, b^th publicly and* as ^individuals; 
and thus it become^ a source of the fiighest spiritual 
benefit. ^ * 

^ But amidst th6 pleasures that spring from the study 
and the praise of Huflianity, itwnust be remembered that 
Positivism is characteased ^always by* reality and utility 
Mid admits of no degeneration into asceticism or quieUs^B 
The Love l^y which it is inspired is no passive principle; 
whBe/itimulating Reason and Imagination, it dpes so only 
to gfivQ a higher Arectioll to our practlcalfactiiHity.^* It 
was in practical life that the Positive sjftrit first arose, 
extending thence to the sphere of though^ and ultimately 
to the moral sphere. The grand ^object of htlman^asist- 
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ence is the constant improvement of the natur|l Ovder 
that suitonifids us; of our material condition first; sub¬ 
sequently of our physical, intellectual, and moral natujre. 
And the highest of these objects is moral progress, whe^ 
ther in the individual, in the family, or in society. It is on' 
this that hiunan happiness, whether in private or public 
life, principally depends. Political art,- then, when subor¬ 
dinated to morality, becomes the mbst essential of all arts. 
It consists in concentration of aU human effort upon the 
service of Humanity, in accordance with the natural laws 
which regulate her existence. ** 

The great merit of ancient systems of polity, of the 
Eoman system especially, was that precedence was always 
given to public interests. Every citizen co-operated in the 
manner and degree suited to those early times. But there 
were no means of providing proper regulation for domestic 
life. In the Middle Ages, when Catholicism attempted 
to ff>rm a complete system of morality, private life was 
made the piinpipal object. All our affections were sub¬ 
jected to a most beneficial course of discipline, in which 
the inmost springs ‘of vice and virtue were reached. But 
owing to the i&adequacy of the, doctrines on which the* 
system^ rest^, the solution of the problem was incoherent. 
The method by which Catholicism controlled the selfish 
propensities ^s oneVhich turned meC away from public 
life, and concfntrated tBom on interests which were^ at 
once chimericfil ahd personal. The immediate value of 
J;hi^ great effort was, that it brought about for the first 
time^ a separation between moral and political power, 
which in the systems of antiquity had always been con¬ 
founded. Btt the separation was due iuther to the ,fo’^ce of 
cirQumstances thamto any conscious efforts, and it could not 
be fully carried out, because it was incompatible with the 
spirjt of the Catholic doctrine apd with the military cha- 
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T^er society. Woman sympathized with Catholicism, 
but the people never supported it with enthusiasm, and it 
sqpn sank \indbr the encroachments of the temporal power, 
^nd the degeneracy of the priesthood. 

Positivism is the only system which can renew this 
premature effort and bring it to a satisfactory issue. 
Combining the spirit oS antiquity with that of Catholic 
Feudalism, it propo^s to carry out the political pro¬ 
gramme put forward by the Convention. 

Positive religion brings before us in a definite shape 
the nSBlest of human problems, the permanent prepon¬ 
derance of Social feeling over Self-love. As far as the 
exceeding imperfection of bur natxire enables us to solve 
it, it will be solved by calling our home affections into 
continuous action; affections which stand half way between 
self-love ajid universal sympathy. In order to consolidate 
and develop this solution. Positivism lays dgwn the philo¬ 
sophical and social principle of Separation of theoigtical 
from practicalr power. Theoretical powei; is* consultative; 
it directs education, and supplies general principles. Prac¬ 
tical power directs action by special and imperative rules. 
•All the elements of society that are excluded from political 
goverment become gijarffntees for the prfiser^tioi^ of this 
arrangement. The priests of Humanity, who are the sys¬ 
tematic organs of the Aoderating pbwer,*^ill always find 
themselves supportedi ?n theijf attempts^ to modify the 
, governing power, by ^men and by the people. But td* 
be so supported, they* must he men who, in addition tcf 
the mtclldcjiual power necessary for* thein mission,* nave 
the moral qualities whijh are yet more mecessary; who 
Kjorq^e, tljpt is, tife tenderness ’o£ women with the en^gy 
pf the people. The first guarantee &)r the pqpsessi^i of 
such q^lities is the sacrifice of*political authority and 
even of wealth. Then ^e m^ at lasfr ho;^e to eee the^new 
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religion taking the place of the old, because it vpill 
in a more perfect way the mental and social purposes for 
which the old religion existed. Monotheism will lapsd 
like Polytheism and Fetichism, into the domain of his( 
tory; and willj like them, be incorporated into the system 
of universal commemoration, in which Humanity will 
render due homage to all her predecessors. > 

cormptionof mci^ly on the ground of 

Monotheism, speculative' tru^h that Positivists would urge 
all those who are still halting between two opimons, to 
choose between the absolute and the relative, between the 
fruitless search for Causes and the solid study of Laws, 
between submission to arbitrary Wills and submission to 
demonstrable Necessities. It is for Feeling still more 
than for Reason to make the decision; for upon it depends 
the establishment of a higher form of social lifoi 

Monotheism in Western Europe is now as obsolete and 
as ii^jurious as Polytheism was fifteen centuries ago. The 
discipline in wjbich its moral value principally consisted 
has long since *decayed; and consequently the solo effect 
of its doctrine, which has been so extravagantly praised, 
is to degrade the affections by unlimited desires, and to 
weaken, the” character by servile terrors. It supplied no 
field for the Imagination, and forced it back upon Poly¬ 
theism and Fetichism, which, under Theology, form the 
only possible foundation for poetry.*' The pursuits of prac¬ 
tice life were^neVfer sincerely promoted by it, and they,- 
“advgnced only by evading ■or resisting its influence. The 
nobltfat of all «practical pursuits, that of social’ regenera-^ 
tion, is at the present time in diuect opposition to it^ Fo/ 
by^ts vague «iotion of Providsnce, it "prevents men.fron/ 
fonhing aDtrue-oonceptioik of Law, a conception necessary 
for true prevision, on*-which all wise interventien musti 
be boused. 
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^Imcese believers in Christianity wiU soon cease to inter- 
Ore with the management of a world, where they profess 
[homselves to Vie pilgrims and strangers. The new 
lupreme Ceing is no less jealous than the old, and will 
not accept the servants of two masters, feut the truth 
is, that the mo^ zealous theological partizans, whether 
roj-alists, aristocrats, or flemocrats, have now for a long 
time been insincere. God to thejp is but the nominal 
chief o^a hypocritical conspiracy, a conspiracy which is 
even mgye contemptible than it is odious. Their object 
i^to keep the people from all great social improvements 
by assuring them that they will find compensation for 
their miseries in an imagftiary future life. The doctrine 


is already falling into discredit among the working classes 
everywhere throughout the "West, especially in Paris. AD. 
theological* tendencies, whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
Deist, really serve to prolong and aggravate our moral 
anarchy, because they hinder the diffusion qf that ^ial 
sympathy and breadth of view, without‘which we can 
n^ver atta^jj fixity of principle and re^larity of life. 
Every subvCTsive scheme now afloat has either originated 
n Monotheism or has received its sanctioS. Even Catho¬ 
licism has lost its povier of controDing revolutioi»ry ex¬ 
travagance in J{>me of its.own most dj^ting\jished members. 
. It is for the sake of ^der therefore, even more than of 
J*regress, that we call on aU thoie whojdeske to rise above 
»their present disastrous^tatg of oscDlation «in feeling and 
pinion, to make a* distinct phoifce between Positivismmiid 
ffheology. *^’or there are now but two caAps: the camp 
Sf reaetion and anarchy,*which acknowledges nwre or less 
ftististctly the direction of God: fJie camp of conirtruc|ion 
mid progress, which is whoUy ddvoteddo Humallity. • 

• The BSng upon whom aD our thoughts ^.re concentrated 
is on§ w^ae existence is undoubt^. W€wrecognh[p«that 
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existence not in the Present only, but in the Past, 
even in the f'uture: and we find it always subject 1» onf 
fundamental Law, by which we are enablea to conceive^f, 
it as a whole. Placing our highest happiness in »niversal< 
Love, we Hve, ^ far as it is possible, for others; and this 
in public life as well as in private; for tho two are closely 
linked together in our religion ; *a religion clothed in dll 
the beauty of Art, and yet never inconsistent with Science. 
After having thus exercised our powers to the and 
having given a charm and sacredness to our tepinoraBy 
life, we shall at last be for ever incorporated into the 
Supreme Being, of whose life all noble natures are neces¬ 
sarily partakers. It is only through the worship of Hu¬ 
manity that we can feel the inward reality and inexpressible 
sweetness of this incorporation. It is unknown to those 
who being still involved in theological belief? have not 
been able to form a clear conception of the Future, and 
haveraever e^erienced the feeling of pure self-sacrifice. 


TH® END. 


- 

•■RFHXX AVITXMi FAMTSE,*atSTrOED. 
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